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rilEFACE 

Tiik writiiif^ of this little book was niulertakcn in 
part as a recreation between two niucli moi*e bulky 
and serious ])ieces of work. From the personal 
point of view it may be re.i^arded as the result of a 
feeling of (uiriosity — of the author’s desire to make 
the (iX))eriniont of telling, in a manner to corr(>spond 
fairly well with its cln^sen title, the story of tlie men- 
tal life. As the dedication shows, a young friend 
was kind enough to oiler herself as botli subject for 
tlie experiment and judge of its result. I have tried 
to make my conlideJico in tht? intelligence of my 
youthful critic the nn^asure of my succc'ss. 

Uiit besides th(5 more personal interest in such an 
endeavor, I have lu/ped in some degrees to supply 
what I believe to be a real need. For it cannot 
be doubb'd tliat th(n’('. are many adults, as well as 
youths, who would lind some i)leasure and perhaps 
m(.)r(i ])rolit in reading a .very brief and simple 
treatise on psycliology. 

While adopting the title of “ Primer^’ has 
been my aim to avoid l^Oth of tw-^o extremes. One * 
of these is the extreme of talking down ” to the 
reader in such manner as to keep uni>leasantly be- * 
fore him his own lack of familiarity with the subject 
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— not to say lack of intellig-ence and of willing'iiess 
to think for himself while acciuiriii^ the information 
and thoiig'hts fnrnislied by others. It is my exp(3ri- 
ence that iiitelli^Tfent and self-respecting- yonth re- 
sent this ; and, certainly, it is otlensive to almost all 
of that maturer audience which any genuine scliolar 
would care to reach. The other extreme is that of 
dryness and of difficulty due to excessive condensa- 
tion without dropping* the use of technical language 
and of strictly scientific modes in presenting the re- 
sults of previous researches. 

In a word, this book simiily aims to narrate some 
of the more obvious facts and principli's known to 
modern scientific psychology in plain and familiar 
English, and in an orderly but wliolly unteclinical 
way. Anything like completeness, wliether as re- 
spects tlie topics touched upon or the treatment 
g*ivcn to any one of these topics, must not bo ex- 
liected. 

1 hope and exi^ect that this book will be useful 
for the instruction of the young in th(3 important 
subject with which it deals. It would seem not un- 
reasonable also to think that it will be welcome to 
many adults who are willing to spend a few (Init 
only iifvic) hours on easy lessons in psychology. It 
is likely, too, that it may i)rej)aro the way, with l)oth 
clashes of readers, for the study of larger and more 
serious works on the saiue'subject. 

It is worth while only to add that the considerable 
number of experiments constantly used to illustrate 
each topic can, with few exceptions, be performed 
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by any reader. Most of tliem recinire little or no 
apparatus ; and, of course, by following them out 
for one’s self the interest and valu(i of so elementary 
a study will bo greatly increased. Finally : this 
book is not to be regarded as an abridgment of any 
other existing work, whether by its author or by 
other Avriters on psy(*hology. It is what its name 
best indicates— a “ Primer.” 
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CHAPTEE I 

THE MTND AND ITS ACTIVITIKS 

No one CAin/fJ/f/ understiind wliat Psycliolo.cfy is, 
or how to study it, wJio has not [ilready ^;iven much 
attention to this subject. And if we consult those 
whose luisiness it is to inform us, wo shall doubtless 
hud some diirercnce of views iji their answers to ])oth 
tliciso (luostions. But tlio same thing is true, to a 
large extent, of every su])ject of study; for often 
tlio dohnitions whic^h teac^liers give earliest to their 
puj)ils, or wliitdi tlie writcu’s of books place ui)OU 
their lirst ])ages, are among the last tilings to re- 
ceive general agreenumt from scimitiiie invt'stiga- 
tors. This is, to sonn^ I'xtont, triu; of all the sciences ; 
and tlien^ are certain reasons why it is especially 
true of tlie sci<uu^o we are about to study. 

What is Psychology ?-~Tu spite of all dimcrnlties, 
however, it is possible to answ(*r this (jjiu'stion in a 
mann(>r tliat will enable, one to Ix'gin study with 
a fairly clc'ar notion of both subject and method. 
Only it will bo lu'cessary to use some wtirds in tlie 
definition, the meaning t)f which must be hdt to be • 
made clearei* as tln^ study of the snbjtH*t advances. 
In considering VVluit is Psychology ? wo may take* 
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our start from any of tlio oxp(*rieiuM's of tlio daily 
lifo. For it is one advantai^v, at liaist, wliicli ili!:. 
study lias over all otli(‘rs, tliat its fai ls jind spi'i-i- 
nions do not have to be soiii^'ht a.t a distance or 
bought Avitli money from those who liave colh'cied 
them — as is the case with l)()tany, ^eolo^y, jdiysi- 
ology, etc. \\"(^ all always carry tlie facts about with 
us; we arii ourselvi's tliii s[)(‘cimcns to be studii'd. 

lj(^t, theji, any of the most familiar of one's ex])(U*i- 
onces be takmi as exaniph‘s. Sup[)os(\ for instance, 
that while walkinu;’ on the street the attention is 
attracted to some person approaidiin.n* from a dis- 
tance, At first we cannot see this pi'vson clearly ; 
and so we ask ourselv<‘S the (pn^stion : Who ('an 
that be who is comin,^' this Avay in tli(‘ distance I It 
is likely that int(‘r(‘si is nowawakimed to answer the 
l^toblem we have thus sid, ou)‘sel\(‘s. W(^ look more 
intently, and in the mi'antime tliiiik dili^imtly whom 
this is like; or who it is prol)abl(^ would b(> comin.”* 
this way at this [)arti(‘ular time. SooJi th(‘ foatuic s 
and th(i dress are discerned mori^ [xu fi'ctly ; but as 
yi't we caiin(.)t n'co^nizii th<^ j)erson or .^ivii to him 
his nanii^. As mi^ht popularly be said: wi^ cannot 
“ inia<j;-ine ” who this can possibly be. All at oiu'e, 
howaiver, reco^-nition takes i)lac(^ ; it comi's into 
our minds that this is Air. X., wdiom w'(> met at the 
sea-side F.st summer, and wdth whom wo lamiembi'i* 
to h«ive spent some hours in rowing- oi' lawoi tejinis. 
Theiauipon a feidiii.i;* of pleased <4ra.titi('a.tion taki^s 
tlio ])lace of the |)r(*vious hiolin.^-, which was tliat of 
bein*:;’ interested and yet puzzled and thou<^htful in 
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tlii' (effort to remonil)or. AVo iinincdijitoly make 
])l;uis to invito Irim to (limior and to sliow him about 
tln^ town ; l)ut nnnonilu'rini** now that wo havcj an 
oimaLV^mn'iit ali-cady made wliicli avo oii,i:;ht to keep, 7 
ohan>:;'o of fooling' a^iiin ocours. And finally Ave 
oliooso botwoon two possible courses, after a quick 
protM'ss of j’('as()nin<4’, in whicli Ave ])i(dure to oursf'lves 
the ])i’()l);d)lo ;idvauta«;(^s or disadATintag-es of (utliei^ 
coursi*. 

Tha Point of VioAV. — Ivvpericnces liki^ those just 
d('S(n*ibed liappcni oftmi enough in the life of every 
one. Ihit they arc' not ordinarily rc^i^arded from the 
point of viinv AAiiich psycholoj^y tak('S. Sliould this 
])aiticnlar (•xp(n'i('nc(^ occnir Avith any one of us ]>re- 
cisely as it has Ixuni narrated, it Avould not lx? onr 
own aeii\iti(\s, as such, in wliicli avo should probably 
!){' int (‘restt'd. it would ratluu* be the solution of the 
(jin'slions ; W ho is tin' jx'rson ai)proachin<:;* ? W hat 
shall I call him ? J low shall 1 <^*reot Idin ? and, 
W hat shall i tlo Avith him aftiU* av(^ lia,v(^ met ? Avln(*h 
Avon hi inter('st us. 1 'hat is, our ju’oblems AA'ould be 
“ practi('al." Tlu'y Avould have little or nothing to 
do witJi our oAAii tliouyhts, h'eliicu’s, ami plans, as 
sacit ; but i‘V(‘ry t]iiii.i»* to do Avith the objects about 
whi(*h W(' Aver(^ thinki 11,14’, toward Avhi(*h our feelini^s 
A\er(‘ ('xcitcal, or with n'ft'rence to which^ASX' Avere 
p1annin,<4’. 1 'his ordinary ])ractical ])oint of viij^v is 
SojiietiuK'S ca.ll(?d e 4 /rr///T. 

Psy(*holoi4T, lioAVc'ver, com])let('ly change's the 
point of vi('w from Avliiidi to regard all eA'cnts like 
tlu5 foregoing. Prom its changed point of vicAV 
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then let us briefly consider ancAv the same narrative. 
And, first of all, wo notice that the narrative speaks 
of attention ” as being* attracted and then willingly 
fixed upon an object; of “perception,” or the “knowl- 
edge” of what the object is, as being gained by use. 
of the “senses” (in this case, the eyes), and by 
“ thinking ” and “ remembering ” until clear “ recog- 
nition” takes place; of “feelings” that change 
their character and tone of “ pleasure ” or “ pain 
and, finally, of “plans” and “choices,” and of tlie 
carrying of them out in courses of conduct. Now, 
aUention, perception^ thmkhig, r cm ember in feeling, 

whether painful or pleasurable, and planning and 
choosing— all of them, as such, and for their otvit sahe 
— are the facts which psychologg studies, 

A Study of Relations — But let us return again to 
the narrative, and warm and enliven it by recalling 
something similar in our own exx^erienco. This 
narrative plainly implies what the examination of 
all experience — namely, that the different 

forms of experience (such as attention, x>crceiving, 
remembering, etc.) depend upon each other. The 
story, as it was just told, sliowed how the feeling of 
interest awakened and fixed the attention; and how 
,:fittentioii influenced the growth of perception. For 
if we hg.d not been interested and attentive, we 
shc^ild probably have jiassed the person by without 
recognizing him. The slory also showed how to 
notice likenesses and unlikenesses, and to imagine, 
to rer iember, and to think, are necessary in order to 
perceive things with a full recognition. It also 
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sliowed how feelings of interest and of expectation, 
and the like, influence perceptions and thoughts; 
and how, in turn, perceptions, memories, and 
thoughts inliuence tlie feelings. And, finally, feel- 
ings were seen to lead to plans and choices. Al- 
though, if we think of it in the right way, there was 
a sort of plan, or choice, implied in the very deter- 
mination to solve for ourselves the question, Who is 
that person in the distance? as well as in all the 
effort of attention and memory which finally led to 
the solution of this question. 

A Study of the Self. — Only a little more thought 
upon the meaning of our narrative is necessary to 
discover another fact which is very important to a 
correct understanding of the whole matter. If we 
ask ourselves, Whose was the perception, the think- 
ing, the feeling, the planning, etc.? wo at once an- 
swer : “ They were all mine, of course.” / looked ; 
/x^^J^ceived ; /remembered; / felt i)leased or x)uz- 
zled ; /formed the x)lans and made the choices. But 
now if the question be raised, How do you kifow 
this ; how do you know that the facts of perceiving, 
thinking, feeling, and planning, all belonged to your 
self ? the ordinary x^erson would, x)robably, only stare 
in rex)ly. But the stare would amount to saying, ‘‘ It 
is quite beyond my x^ower to conceive of such facts as 
these as belonging to any other being thaif a Self.” 
Indeed, when I know tluit they are ocettrring, or 
remember that they have occurred, I andi 

remember them only as “ self -belonging.” ,I 
subject of all the facts thus known or remembered fty 
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me. This, then, is the point of view taken by i:)sy- 
chology. It is called the fiubjectice point of view. 
For psychology is a study of the experiences and 
doings of a “ subject,” or self.” 

AV e see, then, that pmjchoLxjij refjards all tke facts 
which it studies as connected together, and as belon<jimj 
to some so-called subject f or which each one 

of ns ordinarily calls “7,” or ^'myself'' Only by 
studying its facts in this subjective connection can 
it make any progress as a sciejice. For tlie facts 
Avhich it studies are these very thoughts, feelings, 
and plans, regarded by each subject of them, wlien- 
ever he regards them at all, as peculiarly his own. 

Consciousness and Mind. — Thus far we have spokcui 
of several classes of those facds which ])sycliology 
studies, such as facts of attention, of perception by the 
senses, of remembering, thinking, huding, planning, 
and the like. But some term is needed which may 
be applied to them all in common. For certainly all 
these facts, considered as x)sychology studies them, 
really have something in common. AVe will now 
call that which belongs to them all in common, by 
the name “ consciousness ; ” and will leave the ques- 
tion as to what is meant by consciousness to bo an- 
swered more particularly, if this is x)ossiblo, later 
on. Attention, percolation, memory, imagination, 
thoijght, feeling, and choice, may then all be called 
“forms of consciousness.”* Or, better, attending to 
anything, Avhatever it may be, perceiving anything, 
whatever th<^ perceived object may be, remembering 
anything, whatever the particular thing remembered 
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may be, etc., are all activities or “states of couscious- 
noss.” 

lint it is we that are conscious in all these different 
forms ; it is ine that perform all these dilfereiit activ- 
ities, or exist in all these different states. To our- 
selves, regarded as capable of bein^ conscious and 
as actually bein^ conscious in all these different 
forms, the name “Mind” (or “Soul’*) may bo g-iven. 
And then the adjective “ meiital ” (or “ i)sychicar’) 
may be applied to all these same facts, activities, 
and states. All of them taken together may then be 
spoken of as our mental life, as the life of the Self, 
or Mind. 

Definition of Psychology.— AVhat has thus far been 
said may now be summed up in the following defini- 
tion : is the science of the fiiets or states of 

consviousnessy as suchy and thus of the life of that sah- 
ject of the stales 'which is called the Self or the Mind, 
As a science, it must not only describe the facts, tell 
what they arc, and how they are distinguished from 
eacli other as like or unlike, but it must also explain 
them by showiiii:’’ under what conditions they occur, 
what order in occurrence they follow, and how the 
more complex and later ones de]iend upon those 
which arc simpler and earlier. Psyctholo^y there- 
fore aims to describe and to explain Wm growth of 
mental life. > 

How to Study Psychology — Tlie question of Method 
in this science, as in any other, is simply the ques- 
tion how best to find out what the facts are, and then 
to explain them. But the very nature of the facts 
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with which psychology deals makes its method 
peculiar. The only way to find out any class of facts, 
as facts, is, of course, to observe them ; in order to 
describe them as they actually are, as well as to 
explain them in the form in which tliey require to be 
explained, it is necessary to observe the facts accu- 
rately. Now, properly speaking, no one can observe 
the facts of your consciousness but yourself, whose 
conscious facts they are ; and the same thing is true of 
me and the facts of my consciousness ; and so of every 
conscious mind. For example, I may know or guess 
that you have the i)ain of toothac^ho, or that you are 
happy in the expectation of a visit from a friend, by 
the signs ui^on your face or because you tell me it is 
so ; but you alone can bo immediately aware of the 
pain or of the pleasure. Twenty persons, or more, 
may see you blush or turn i:>ale ; but jio one but you 
can observe the fact of yoxir own conscious shame or 
fear or anger. What you think, or imagine, or rcuneni- 
bei, you may commit to speech or to paper, and thus 
inform others about the character of your stateii of 
conf^eumme-^s ; but 3’^ou alone of all the j)eople in the 
world stand face to face with them, as states of your* 
consciousness. 

Self-consciousness or Introspection — The immediate 
awarenest; of one’s own states of mind is called ‘‘ self- 
conSciousness.” And no oHier way of direct observa- 
tion is possible for those facts with which psychol- 
ogy deals. It has already been seen (p. 6f.) that these 
facts are facts of consciousness; subjective facts 
they were also called, because they had to be thought 
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of as having* one subject for them all, tlie so-called 
“self,” or mind. And it now appears that the only 
method of direct observation is similar to the facts 
to be observed ; tlie method also may then be called 
subjective. In plain langfuage, this only means that 
every person knows his own thoughts, feelings, 
plans, etc., as his own, and in an immediate manner, 
which is impossible for any one else than the subject 
of those same thoughts, feelings, and plans. Or 
because this seems like the work of a sort of eye that 
looks directly in uioon the conscious life, while all 
other eyes only see the signs of that life, this kind 
of observation is sometimes called ‘‘ introspection 
(“ looking inward '’)• 

Sources of Psychology — ^To exphun the facts of 
consciousness is a very different thing from simply 
to observe them. And, indeed, most people give so 
.very little attention to tlieir own mental life that 
they can scarcely describe clearly what its most 
obvious facts are. Tliis peculiar kind of observa- 
tion, which the science of i)sychology requires, like 
every other kind of observation, is also a matter 
that may bo cultivated, and in which different peo- 
ple have very different natural gifts. Nothing is 
more common than the experience which makes us 
aware how much better some understand ^icir own 
thoughts, memories, and plans than others do. SPhis 
difference is certainly not wholly due to a lack of 
power in certain minds to use language well ; it is 
also partly due to deficiency and lack of practice in 
self-observation. Moreover, practice makes perfect 
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here as everywhere else. We all may grow in self- 
knowledge as in every other form of knowledge. 
Tims it comes about that certain individuals ac- 
quire rare skill in observing, describing, and untan- 
gling all the intricacies of their own conscious states. 
They, too, thus become lit to descrilxi and explain 
the conscious states of others far better than can the 
subjects of these states themselves. 

The next thing to be noticed is that all men con- 
stantly and inevitably give external signs as to what 
their own states of consciousness are. Only in this 
way can men communicate with eacli other at all. 
Everything that any man does or says may thus be- 
come a means by which others know, or guess, his 
facts of consciousness, the character of the flow of 
liis mental life. Now, all these manifestations of 
consciousness become murce.s for the student of psy- 
chology. For, we repeat, all that any man does and 
says may bo considered as a sign of his mental life. 
Psychology, then, studies the facts of infant and 
child life, and even of the life of the lower animals. 
It observes the behavior of idiots and of insane 
persons, of criminals and of persons in natural or 
hypnotic sleej) ; just as the physiologist learns about 
the behavior of the organs of the human body by 
studying them when they are acting in an unusual 
or diseased way. All literature, too, is of course 
the e.xpression of human fliought and feeling. And 
so the student of |)sychology learns much from ob- 
serving the pictures of life which great writers of 
dramas and novels — like the “Antigone” of Sophocles, 
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or the Hamlet ” of Shakespeare, or George Eliot’s 

Adam 13edo ” — have drawn. Some biograi^hies also 
afford valuable sources of x>sycliolo”ieal science. 

Experiment in Psychology.- Some of the facts which 
psycholo<jry studies can be subjected to experiment; 
))y tiiis it is nn^aiit that they can be produced at will, 
and in such way as the inoiu 3 easily and carefully to 
ol)sorve and minutely to explain them. Among these 
experiments a great many can bo performed by any 
one u[)07i ]iiniS(df. Tims any oiie is able, not only to 
acquire tlie liabit of observing liis own mentcd life as 
it flows on spontaneously, but also to direct its flow 
in certain channels for tlio cx])ress purpose of observ- 
ing the conditions that govern it. For example, one 
can close one’s eyes and sec whether one can, by will- 
ing it to bo so, make a colored cross or circle appear 
before^ one. Or vv^e can assist each other in experi- 
menting to see, for instance, how far apart the 
points of a ]7air of dividers must be in oixler to bo 
distinguished as two, when wo are blindfolded, on 
the different areas of tlie skin. Other experiments 
require very elaborate aiii^aratus, such as will meas- 
ure time to the one-thousandth of a second. Hence 
psychological laboratories are being founded, of 
which there are already twenty or more in this 
country. 

Yet, again, the studemt of psychology, by takyig 
the simpler movable ineces of apparatus around with 
him, may experiment upon a largo number oi per- 
sons ; or by sending out circulars with questions to 
be answered (although this latter mode of inquiry 
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g-ives very doubtful results, since it is impossible 
carefully to g-uard the conditions of such experi- 
ments). A good example of this sort of exi^erimen- 
tal study of the mind is to be found in the work, dur- 
ing the past year, of a Yale graduate student, who, 
with simple but skilfully devised apparatus, tested 
thirteen hundred school-children to see how their 
powers of discrimination developcal in dependence 
on ago and height and sox, cdc.; and how the esti- 
mate of their teachers resi)ecting- their brightness or 
dulness corresponded with his i-esults. 

But, i^lainly, much of our mental life cannot bo 
subjected to experiments in this way, or, indeed, in 
any manageable way. How, for example, should 
one test, with laboratory methods and api')aratus, the 
higher and more complex feelings and choices, the 
thoughts about duty and God, and the elaborate, 
plans we form, for to-morrow or for our entire lives? 

Method in Psychology. — After the facts and simpler 
conditions of mental life are ascertained in the ways 
that have been described, the method of building up 
the science of psychology docs not dilfer greatly 
from that which the other sciences employ. That is, 
we use ‘‘ hypotheses,” or shrewd guesses at the most 
probable exidanations ; we derive “laws” from the 
careful study of great numbers of facts, and then test 
the laws* by experiment, or by trying to explain by 
th^ newly discovered h^cts ; and so gradually wo 
arrive at a more complete picture of the whole de- 
velopment of mental life and of the conditions on 
which it de];)ends. 
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The Faculties of the Mind.— When one begins to 
consider the different facts of mental life in a way 
seriously to study them, one is at once impressed 
with their great variety. One class of these facts, 
however, separates itself pretty readily from the 
others ; and this is the knowledge obtained through 
the senses. What belongs to all such knowledge" in 
common seems to be just this, that it all comes 
through the senses. But how really different are tlie 
imiiressions of th(i different senses ! And wJiat real 
likeness has the blueness of the sky to the smell 
of a rose ; or the redness of the rose, even, to its 
own soft, velvety feel and delicate i)erfume? And 
in the case of the same sense : how is the smell of 
the rose like that of asafoetida, e.vccpt that both 
impressions are received by siiiftiiig in tlie air 
through the nose '? 

Now, however, let ii be considered that all these 
impressions of sense cover only one part of our 
mental life. There are our tlioughts, wliich ai*o 
about so many different things, x^artly about imjires- 
sions of sense and iiartly of quite another order. 
There are also our feelings, whicli are not all of the 
bodily kind, or such as g^o Avitli the use of the 
senses ; but are some of them of an ideal order, such 
as occur when wo are reading admiring];; of tlio 
heroes of the past, or are grieving over lost o])] Dr- 
tuuities, or are cravijig lovingly tlie friendly pres- 
ence of some absent comx)anion, or are thinking of 
the heavenly joy of some one already forever de- 
parted. How indescribiibly manifold are our feel- 
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ing’s ! It is just this, in part, wliich makes them so 
hard to tell to others. 

The word “ faculties ” is commonly used for the 
principal modes of the activity of the mind as th(\y 
are expericynced in adult lif(^. Such are, for example, 
perception, memory, imagination, thought, and the 
like. But these are all complex and higlily devtd- 
oped forms of the same mental life ; and, as we shall 
see, they all involve one another in a complicated 
way. Thus we cannot have perception without pre- 
viously having developed and actually using at the 
time the powers of memory, imagination, and oven 
thought. Again, we cannot think without remem- 
bering while we think ; neither can wo i)]an or choose 
without both thinking and remmnboring. And yet 
in all these faculties, so called, the mind is one; it 
is / that perceive, remember, imagijio, think, feel, 
and choose. Ho that /yy ice understand 

nothin (j but the various eomple^e and developed 'inodes 
oj^ the niind's life, 

Howov(U’, if wo consider any one of our mental 
states, our particular modes of being conscious, wo 
shall find that it always presemts three sides or 
“ asx)ects,” as it were. In other \vords, we always find 
ourselves i)erceiving or thinking (“ intelligizing ”) 
about something, feeling somehow, and doing sonn^ 
wl^at. It may bo said, then, tliat “ intelligizing,” 
feeling, and willing are tlfo three elementary forms of 
all mental life. Yet here, again, it is W(^ that exist, 
always as in some state of existence, with these three 
aspects in which our state may be regarded. And 
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sometimes, as everybody knows, the intellectual 
aspect is more xirominont, sometimes tlie feeling* 
aspect, sometimes the aspect of willing. It is this 
which is jn-operly meant wlien Intellect, Feeling, and 
Will are sx)oken of as the three “ Faculties ” of the 
Mind. 

Benefits of Psychology — With persons who have any 
intelligent views about the matter, it is needless to 
argue the benefits of a scientific study of the human 
mind. Only with the aid of x^sychology can one to 
the fullest x)ossible extent reax) the benefits of the 
study of other forms of science. Language cannot 
be understood, literature cannot be ax:)i)rcciatcd, read, 
and interx^i’cted, art cannot be x^i’ofoiindly conix^re- 
h ended, and even the natural sciences cannot have 
their full imx^ort revealed, without a knowledge of 
th(j mind of man. And, indeed, how could this be 
otherwise, since all science itself is only the x^roduct 
of the human mind ? 

The x^ractical benefits of x^sychology in influencing 
the science and art of education, the management (5f 
child-life, the instruction of idiots, the imxirovement 
of the vicious, criminal, and insane, are becoming 
more clearly recognized with every year of its pres- 
ent rapid advances. 



CHAPTEE II 


CONSCIOUSNESS AND ATTENTION 

In defining psychology (p. 7) it was said that it 
is ‘‘ the science of the facts or states of conscious- 
ness as such.” And it had i^reviously been said 
that the word ‘‘ consciousness ” may be used so as to 
cover all the diffei*ent kinds of facts which belong 
to the mental \\ie — at least, so far as it is an object 
of observation and study. Btill later Ave spoke of 
self-consciousness, or the attentive consideration of 
our own conscious states, as a mode of observation 
that must be employed to reach the facts Avhicli psy- 
chology investigates. But now the question may 
properly bo asked: What is meant by the very 
words, “ consciousness,” “ self-consciousness,” and 
'“attention”? A brief answer to this question Avill 
occupy us in the present cha])ter. 

Meaning of the Term Consciousness — Only a mo- 
ment’s thought is necessary to make it clear tliat, if 
the word “ consciousness ” bo used to signify wliat 
is common to all the facts of mental life, and so to 
define^psychology, this use of the word itself cannot 
fie defined. This is true, for the very good reason 
that no more general terms exist by which to define 
this one. Such a result is no fault of the language 
wliich the science of mental life employs. For all 
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definitions liave to go back to terms that are too 
general and simple in contents to bo themselves 
defined. What it is to be conscious can be so de- 
scribed, however, as to make it perfectly clear to 
every one who will appeal to his own exx^erience. 
As one sinks gradually down into sleei>, one becomes 
less and less conscious ; as one wakes iixi gradually 
from slee-xi, one becomes more and more conscious. 
If one dreams in sleexi, then one’s dream is a form of 
consciousness ; but if one ever sinks into x^erfectly 
dreamless sleexi, then one becomes unconscious. 
When a man receives a severe blow ux^on the head, 
or is badly choked, he becomes unconscious. AVhen 
he ‘'comes to,” he becomes conscious again; it is 
consciousness “ to ” which ho comes, as we figura- 
tively say. When one is very much alive mentally 
— “ wide-awake ” and in the highest use of one’s x)ow- 
ers, as is sometimes said — then one is highly con- 
scious. That tohicli rises and falls thus, that ichich 
is partially lost in almost dreamless sleep and wholly 
lost in swooniny " quite away," that is consciousmss. 
Wo see then, again, that this use of the w’ord makes 
it a term for any and every fact of mental life, as 
such — as mere fact of mental life. 

State of Consciousness. — We must also axix>cal to ex- 
Xierience to make clear what is meant by a “ state of 
consciousness.” Actually, there is no x>»i*f Uie 
mental life that can be separated from the rest,%nd 
have an existence aiiart, as it were ; or that can be 
made the subject of investigation, as thus soiiarated, 
even by ourselves, whose state it is. The thoughts, 
2 
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feelings, and puri^oses flow on in something like a 
continuous stream. This is why the mental life 
is sometimes called “a stream of consciousness.” 
If the attempt is made carefully to observe any of 
the particular thoughts or feelings, then this very 
attempt results in cliangiiig tlio cliaracter of these 
thoughts and feelings ; and at once a new and dif- 
ferejit state takes the place of the old. Still we 
know that we can by our owm activity consider a 
portion of our experience as thouijii it were se]^ar- 
able from the rest ; we can note its characteristics, 
and observe its relatioiis to the rest of the mental 
life. Thus, for example, I can know that a moment 
ago my tooth was aching horribly ; that now th('. pain 
is less intense ; and, presently, that it has stopped, 
and tliat I am looking out of the wdndow at the i)ass- 
ers-by, or tliiiiking of my luiglected work, or plan- 
ning to start on a journey to-morrow. 

By a ‘‘ state of (consciousness,” then, we mean such 
a portion of ihr avtaal oonscioas life as ice can, hy oar 
ow I c' conscious act of discrinnnntion, comlder as one, 
hoth vnth rcs2iecf to ichat it is, and also with respect to 
its relation to other states of the sante mental life, 

Field of Consciousness. — Other terms may be sug- 
gested to show the different resi)ects in which the 
different states of consciousness vary, in a more or 
less figurative way. Among such terms is the word 
field.'' If we consider /ittentively any one state 
of mental life, and compare it witli others which are 
very greatly unlilce it, w-e shall see what this figure 
of speech really means. Sometimes the mental life 
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has a much greater ricilmess or variety than at other 
times. For example, at one moment I may be all 
occupied ” in one tiling for a (considerable time ; ab- 
sorbed ill” some one idea, or overwhelmed” with 
some pain, c^r “ taken up ” with some joy. At another 
time an unusual vanety of objects seems to be so 
rapidly noted and compared, that the total iin- 
pvessioii of their likeness and unlikeness constitutes 
one state of varied observation. Such a ‘‘field of 
consciousness ” nii<^ht be said to have a ^Cfreater 
extent, or Avider clrcnit^ than others. This is, 
however, a matter of decrees ; for — as Avill bo seen 
later on — all mental states are complex to a g’reater 
or loss degree. Again, and especially if Ave arc in a 
condition of strong feeling, the intensHy, or amount 
of our selves, of our actual mental life, entering into 
the particular state is much increased. Thus states 
of predominating pain are more or less intcuise ; 
and GA^en our thinking processes and actiAdties of 
Avill seem much moi-e vigorous, as it Avere, at 
tim(cs than at others. Tlie H^yeed, too, AvitliAvhich tho‘) 
dilhcrent states folloAV each other varies greatly. Wo 
seem to get over more ground in thought, or Ih^o 
through more feeling, or do more ])lanning, in some 
rare moments of our lives than in the Avhole of ordi- 
nary hams. And, finally, the vharacter of t^;ie differ- 
ent fields of consciousness varies greatly. Som# of 
our states are chic^fly states of knoAvdedge, (Others of 
feeling, others of Avilling. And in each (d* those three 
classes we recognize distinctions A\diich lead us to 
speak of some of them as nobler or higher than others. 
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It appears, tlieu, that the fields of co7isciousness dif- 
fer among thernselces in i^espect of ( 1 ) extent^ ( 2 ) inten- 
sity, ( 3 ) speedy and ( 4 ) specific quality or character. 

Extent of Consciousness. — The number of impres- 
sions which can be “ grasped together ” and united 
by the mind into one held of consciousness varies, 
of course, for different individuals, with different 
conditions of body and mind, and with different de- 
grees of tlie same individual’s development. The 
story is told of one poor stupid soldier, for example, 
who never could bo made to remember togetlicr 
more than two of the three substances out of which 
gunpowder is made. How different this from the 
mental grasp of the most gifted and liighly trained 
minds ! 

This is one of the questions which can best be 
subjected to experiment. And experiment shows 
that hfteen or sixteen successive impressions of 
sound can be so grasped together as to allow of 
di^^tjinguishing the field of consciousness which 
unites them from another field similarly constituted. 
If a number of objects are briefly disphayed to the 
eye, it is found that five or six are as many as most 
persons can clearly distinguish. The same number 
of impressions, or in some cases even eight, when 
made by simultaneously pressing different areas of 
th» skin, can be received in one field of conscious- 
ness. 

Intensity of Consciousness — If consciousness is con- 
ceived of as a sort of mental energy, or an amount 
of mental life, then the different states may be 
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spoken of as having- “ more ” or “ less ’’ of it. Pains 
and i^leasures, for example, are commonly regarded 
as great, or moderate, or small. So men’s convic- 
tions, hopes, fears, and expectations may be consid- 
ered as varying in intensity. The amount of effort 
which is put forth in some deeds of will apjDears far 
greater than that put forth in other deeds of will. 
And even different ideas (though this has been dis- 
puted) plainly vary in vividness. 

Speed of Consciousness.— Experiment has clearly 
shown — what observation of our ordinary experience 
suggests— that it takes time even “ to come to con- 
sciousness,” as it is customary to say. There is 
probably a certain amount of time which is most 
favorable for every person to reach the highest 
stage of the activity of the mind; and for some 
persons this time is markedly shorter than for 
others. This period is increased when the com- 
i^loxity of the mental acts to be performed is in- 
creased. For example, it will take the average per- 
son from one-tenth to two-tenths of a second, aftezxin 
impression -has been received upon the eye, to touch 
a key connected with an electrical current and so 
record the fact of the impression having been re- 
ceived. But if it is required to be conscious, 
whether the impression is that of red, or of blue, or 
of green, the time required may be twice as long. 
About three-quarters of a^ second is with most per- 
sons the time for “making ux^ one’s mind” most 
accurately in a not too comxilex case of judgment. 

The rate at which the discernibly different states 

5 
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of consciousness follow each other also differs 
gTeatly in differeni individuals and at different 
times. Some are constitutionally slow, others rapid 
in mental inovement ; but no one can be more than 
about so slow or about so fast. 

Character of Consciousness. — Tlie difference's in the 
complex character of our different conscious states 
have already been referred to sufficiently. It is 
chiefly this which makes us speak of them as really 
different states; as, for example, of perc(j})tiou, mem- 
ory, imagination, hope, joy, deliberation, etc.; or of 
knowledge, feeling, or will. 

Conditions of Consciousness. — There are certain phys- 
ical conditions on which being conscious at all is 
known to dei^end, and which also determine largely 
the character, intensity, and time-rate of conscious- 
ness. The most important of these is the character 
of the blood circulating in the brain. If the inire 
arterial blood is shut olf from the brain, conscious- 
ness ceases. If (mly impure blood is brought to the 
brlfJA, then consciousness is im[)airod or troubled ; 
the extent of the mental gras^) may be diminished 
and its intensity and sjiced of movement lowered. 
There are also reasons for su}) posing that all con- 
sciousness implies the destruction of the tissue of 
tlie brain, and then its restoration by nourishment 
brought ffo it in the blood. And the more intense 
the\activity of consciousiiQss, the more rapid the de- 
composition of tlie tissiKiS of the brain. Intense 
emotions are especially exhausting to tlie brain ; 
and hipping up ” the train of ideas to a more 
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rapid than tlioir natural pace is almost equally so. 
Surely this is something which wo Americans need 
to keep constantly in mind. “ Livin.i:r fast” is no un- 
meaning' figure of speech here ; it is only another 
name for letting death continually get the start of 
life. 

And Avould you know how marvellously compli- 
cated and delicate is this mechanism of tlie brain, on 
whose integrity and continued sound working all the 
life of consciousness depends? Why, then, believe 
me, tliere is soimdhing aRnost incredible about this. 
All the stars in the universe, so far as modern astron- 
omy c<an reveal th()m, arc few in number compared 
with the nervous elements concerned in the working 
of a single brain ! And as to tlui delicacy of this won- 
derful piece of ap})aratus: one observer (daims that 
the passage of a cloud over tlie suii will change the 
rhythm in breathing and the pulse-rate of a sleeping 
child ; and if we expose the brain, its whole l)ulk can 
be seen to swell wlien a lamp is ai)proached to Jhe 
patient’s eyes. The incredible delicacy of some of 
the senses can be accounted for only as it is due to 
the delicacy in structure of the brain. 

Attention — What is called “attention ” is the prin- 
cipal mental condition Avhicli dtdermines the entire 
character of every lield of consciousness., Foi' all 
our conscious states are clmracterhcd hy some deyree^ind 
kind of attention. Even ouf “ inattention,” so-called, if 
there is any consciousness of anything left, is really 
attention to something else tlian that to which, or. 
in some less degree, than that in which, we ought to 
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be attending. The idle school-boy is not now at- 
tending to his lessons, because he is attending to 
something outside the window, or to his plans for 
trout-fishing next Saturday afternoon. Even when 
it is a case of being boxed on the ears, or of having 
fallen down and bruised our shins, we recognize the 
effect upon our total condition of consciousness from 
the attention we are compelled for a time to give. 
This is what is meant when it is said to children that 
are crying from similar pains : Do not mind it and 

it will not hurt you so much.” Indeed, it often hap- 
pens that they themselves become so much interested 
in their own crying as quite to forget the pains which 
originally caused it. And every skilful nurse or 
mother knows the effect of drawing off* tlie attention 
and fixing it upon a lump of sugar or upon the 
promise of a treat to-morrow. 

Distribution of Attention — ^Now, since every field of 
consciousness is more or less complex, all of the at- 
tention cannot be given at the same time to any one 
part of it, or to any one object of the several which 
are grasped together to make up that very field. 
Moreover, while the objects remain essentially the 
same, we may attend, now chiefly to one, and now to 
another, of the several objects in the same field. 
And still further, as the stream of consciousness 
flovs on, and one state succeeds another, attention 
may become fixed upon new objects of sense or upon 
new states of thought and feeling of our own. This 
constant variation in the amounts of attention given 
to the diftbrent objects in each state, or to the differ- 
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ent states considered as wholes, is called the “ dis- 
tribution of attention.” 

Rise and Fall of Attention. — But the total amount 
of attention is by no means the same for all the dif- 
ferent mental states. And as has just been seen, the 
amount of attention ‘‘fixed” upon any one thing 
constantly varies. Indeed, it is not possible to hold 
the attention at a perfectly steady strain for as much 
as a minute, or for half that time. All attention is 
more or less inconstant ; often it is rhythmical, ris- 
ing and falling off with considerable regularity of 
period. 

If, for example, we hold a ticking watch at the 
right distance from the ear, in spite of all our efforts 
some of the ticks will drop out of consciousness. 
This is not because the intensity of the sound actu- 
ally made varies so much ; it is rather because we 
become relatively inattontive every few seconds. If 
we look at a gray disk revolving, it will appear to 
be now somewhat lighter and then darker, for the 
same reason. Some experimenters have found differ- 
ent periods for the fluctuations of different kinds of 
sensation ; for instance, 3 to 3.4 seconds for sensations 
of the eyes, and 3.6 to 4 seconds for those of the ear. 
Our memory-images oscillate in ths same way ; and 
so, ai)iiarently, does our maximum power of giving 
attention. At any rate, in learning anything “Jby 
heart,” in spite of our best ^endeavors, wo learn best 
“ by spurts,” as it were. 

Conditions of Attention — Since attention is the 
amount of mental energy, or energy of consciousness, 
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devoted to all, or to each one, of the objects in the 
field of consciousness, the condition of the brain is 
very important in determining* the attention. At- 
tention implies laork being done in the brain ; ami 
attention is itself indispensable to all mental leork. 
The waste of the brain’s tissue has been found to 
correspond in some sort to the amount of mental 
work done with accompanying* strain of attention. 
The change in the character of our breathing when 
we are very attentive, the sigh we sometimes give 
after we have been ‘‘ breathless ” with attention, all 
point to the exhaustion of the nervous centres. A 
person strictly attending to any object wdll some- 
times sweat copiously even when sitting still in a 
cool room. Good blood, abundant sleep, and a 
sound, well -nourished brain are particularly re- 
quired by those who wish to be able to “ attend 
to ” their work, whatever it may bo. 

Kinds of Attention — ^There are ordinarily said to 
he two principal kinds of attention, — the voluntary 
and the forced or involuntary. In somewhat extreme 
cases of either kind this distinction is not difficult 
to observe. Sometimes our experience is that of 
being forced or compelled to attend ; and this hap- 
pens when strong sensations and highly painful or 
pleasurable feelings are aroused from wdtlioiiJb in our 
own consciousness. Who can help attending — one 
might ask — to the noise 6f the piano that goes with 
a crank, or to the i)ain of the sting from a bee ? And 
yet absent-minded ” iieoj^lo have been known to b^ 
so absoibed in attention to their own thoughts as to 
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hold a hot j)oker in their hands and never “ mind ” 
the pain of burning. Sometimes, however, ive choose 
to attend to this rather than to any other thing ; we 
consciously and designedly repel solicitations to at- 
tend to anything else; we bring our mind back 
again and again from its wanderings and d()liber- 
ately fix it upon tlie chos(Ui object. 

Ill fact, hoAvever, this important distinction turns 
out to be one wholly, or chiefly, of degrees. Even 
in yielding attention, whether impulsively or more 
smoothly and quietly, we feel that we are doing 
something. And thei’e is plainly a i^assive side to 
all our states, ev(m when we are most “free” in de- 
termining to what our attention shall be given. 

Attention and Discrimination. — The degree of atten- 
tion wo give, whether forced or voluntary, has much 
to do Avith our noticing distinctions ; and, indeed, 
with the very existence of our sensations and ideas 
in their varied forms. It also determines largely 
hoAV we shall intcu'pret our sensations. Repeated 
acts of attention “ clear uji ” any object. Thus if *a 
disk, having on it differently colored spots or lines 
or different letters, bo displayed a brief time, the 
utmost attention Avill on the first trial enable us to 
discern iierhaps only some three or four of these 
objects. But soon by repeated acts of attention a 
larger number of the objects is clearly seen after tjie 
disk has been displayed for the same length of time. 

What is called “expectant attention” has also a 
great influence on our mental states. If one knows 
about what is going to he seen, or heard, or felt, one 
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can in the same amount of time actually discern 
much more clearly what is seen, or heard, or felt. If 
I have expectant attention focused to hear some 
sound, then I am ready to discriminate, by attention, 
whether the sound is a or or whether it is the 
sound of a violin or of a cornet. Expectation will 
even create sensations ; thus in the laboratory it is 
easy to make most persons feel a wii’e to be warm, 
for example, when its temi)eraturo is not actually 
raised, if only they are deceived into thinkhuj that 
a current of electricity is now passing through the 
wire. Many illusions are explained in this way; 
what is expected — especially if it bo with fear or 
hope — that is likely to bo actually experienced. Al- 
most any person seems to be the approachinj^ form 
of our friend, if we are looking for him with expec- 
tant attention. 

Attention and Feeling — ^The effect of the feelings 
on attention is one of the most familiar of all experi- 
ences ; it is also one of the utmost x>ractical impor- 
tance. It would not be a w’^holly unmeaning figure 
of speech if it were to be said that the different ob- 
jects of sense, as well as the different ideas, are 
always involved in a sort of “ struggle for exist- 
ence.” They are all striving together for the mind’s 
attention. But other things being at all equal, 
those get the attention, and so survive over the 
otiiers in this struggle, ^that are most interesting. 
But ‘‘ interest ” itself is a form of feeling. Any form 
of interest will serve this same general purpose. It 
may be that the thing which awakens the interest is 
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“ horrible,” “ disgusting,” “ repulsive,” or that it is 
“ pleasant,” “ agreeable,” “ attractive.” Thus one 
sometimes secs groups of children gazing with at- 
tention transfixed upon the very things that fill them 
with terror. The novel-reader cannot tear herself 
away from the dreadful story. More than half the 
power to get themselves read, which the details 
of accident and crime in the newspapers possess, 
comes from this psychological principle. Teachers 
know, as do also showmen and street-imdlers, that it 
is necessary to excite the feeling of interest in order 
to secure attention. In some cases of insanity the 
I)atient comes so under the power of some su- 
premely interesting idea that he cannot force him- 
self away from it, no matter how painful and horrid 
the. idea may be. 

Conversely, as we have already seen (p. 24), our 
feelings themselves depend for their duration and 
intensity very largely on the way wo attend to them. 
The lessons of the greatest practical importance, 
which folloAV from this relation of attention to feel- 
ing, are almost too obvious to need mention. Noth- 
ing in the care of our own lives, or of the lives of 
others, requires greater study than how to enlist the 
best and strongest feelings on the side of attention 
to the most important and valuable subjects. 

Attention and Will. — It has already been pointed «dut 
that attention is never wholly passive ; it is always, 
in one aspect, a form of our own doing. It is there- 
fore always, in some sort, a manifestation of willy 
in the widest meaning of this word. And in the 
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form of the most truly “ voluntary ” attention, it 
seems to be one and the same tiling witli what Ave 
call ‘Svill/’ ^ STS 

Nature of Attention — ^^Ve are nowin i)osition bet- 
ter to understand what is meant by this important 
word “ attention.’’ Plainly, it is not to bo thought of 
as some one faculty that can be separated from the 
others ; much less as a sort of abstract power set 
apart from ourselves as alive and active. It is rather 
a most general form of all our mental life. I attend 
toevenjfhing in inind^ and I mind everj/thing to which 
I attend. In other words, that distribution of the 
amount of mental energy to the different parts and 
objects in my field of consciousness, which is partly, 
but only partly, under my conscious control, and 
which is so dependent on the feeling of interest, is 
attention in its most primary form. Only if this be 
so can T learn to choose, iinthin limits, what T will mind, 
and really to imnd, that to which [ choose to attend. 

Self-Consciousness. — It may now be made somewhat 
clearer what is meant by self-consciousness and 
what is the difference betAveen consciousness and 
.sc^-consciousness. The former Avord has alrcMxdy 
been said (p. IGf.) to stand for every kind of men- 
tal state, every form of the life of feeling, knoAving, 
and Avilliiig, as distinguished from unconsciousness, 
Avhich is just the absence, or ceasing to be, of every 
kind of feeling, knoAvihg, and Avilling. But it has 
also been shoAvn (p. 18 ) that Ave ourselves know 
what these states, these feelings, thoughts, percep- 
tions, plans, etc., actually are, only as we are conscious 
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<^them. That is, the facts which psychology stud- 
ies are all facts of consciousness, as such. But they 
are all immediatel}^ known by ourselves only as we 
are 5d//-conscioTis. 

It appears also that we must attend in order to 
know any object Avhatever in the stream of con- 
sciousness. This is as true of our own thoug-hts, feel- 
ings, and plans as it is of trees and horses and flow- 
ers. But sometimes attention is directed upon 
thingfs and happening's ‘‘outside of” our mental 
life ; and only sometimes is it much directed upon 
“our own'’ thoughts and feelings and plans. And 
thus the distinction arises between consciousness 
and self-consciousness. For example, sometimes 
I am watching a team iiassing, or looking at some- 
thing under a microscope, or viewing the trees in my 
garden, or studying a lesson, or observing a land- 
scax)e or a picture ; then I am conscious — highly so ; 
I certainly am not half-conscious, as in dreams, or 
unconscious, as in a fainting-fit. But, at another 
time, I am watching just as carefully my own sonsa* 
tions, griefs, joys, or ideas and plans as they form 
themselves and come and go ; then I am self-con- 
scious — highly so. 

But tlie rest of this subject must be left to be more 
fully understood later on. 
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SENSATIONS 

The states of consciousness plainly depend upon 
the condition and action of certain important parts 
of the body, and upon the way these iiarts are re- 
lated to external things and to the forces of nature. 
For example, one is consciously in quite a different 
condition when one is in a dcark room, or witli one’s 
eyes closed, from that which one exj^criences in the 
light with wide-open eyes. Consciousness is also 
greatly modified when a train of cars rumbles by, a 
door slams, or a peal of thunder occurs ; and it is 
modified in a still different manner when a load is 
laid upon the back, an insect creeps ^ver the skin, or 
a hot whiff of air from the furnace strikes us. But all 
•such forms of change in the conscious states come, 
as abundant experience proves, through the action 
of the senses, such as the eyes, the ears, and the 
skin. 

Nature of Sensation.— It can never be told, from a 
direct inspection of consciousness alone, what a 
ple semotion is. This is true for the very good reason 
that no one ever has an experience of simple sensa- 
tions, as such. For example, consciousness never 
consists simply of the feeling of blueness or redness, 
or of lieat or cold, or of sweetness or sourness. But 
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I may see some object that is blue or red ; or I may 
touch some thing- that is hot or cold ; or I may 
taste some substance that is sweet or sour. Yet it 
has already been said (p. 7f.) that psychology stud- 
ies states of consciousness, as such. The sensa- 
tions, as psychology considers them, may then be 
defined as those peculiar modifications of consciousness 
rchich are experienced in the use of the organs of sense. 
And how modifications of consciousness can be at 
the same time qualities of objects, so that we can 
call the sky blue, the iron hot, the sugar sweet, it 
must be an important part of the study of mental 
development to make clear. 

Origin of Sensations. — Strictly speaking, so far as 
psychology regards them, sensations originate in 
consciousness. They are — as has already been said 
— just this : peculiar modifications of our conscious 
mental life. But ordinarily they do not arise unless 
some of the organs of sense are excited by certain 
of those manifold forces of nature which are adapted 
to excite them. We say they do not ordinarilg r 
for sometimes persons see sights, hear sounds, 
smell odors, and feel touches that are not caused 
by any excitement of the external eye, or ear, or 
nose, or skin. Sometimes, also, the excitement of 
memory or imagination becomes so intense that its 
object is, as we say, “ projected into space,” and 
can no longer be distinguished from a real object Of 
sense. But, ordinarily, sensations of light and color 
arise when the light reflected from colored objects 
strikes upon the eye ; sensations of sound, when the 
3 
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sound-waves from vibrating* bodies beat upon the 
ear ; sensations of smell, when the particles floating* 
off from smellable substances are drawn over the 
skill of the nose. These outside means of exciting 
sensations are called “ external stimuli.” When 
sensations are excited by causes operating directly 
within the brain they are said to be due to ‘‘ internal 
stimuli.” 

Classes of Sensations. — It is by no means so easy as 
is ordinarily supposed to tell how many distinct 
kinds of sensations there are, and to assign each to 
the right class. The popular classitication into the 
Jim semcH of smell, taste, hearing, sight, and touch is 
plainly inadequate. For — to give instancies: what 
is called the ‘Haste” of things taken into the mouth 
really consists largely of smell ; what is called the 
“ look ” of things is partly touch ; and what is called 
“ touch ” is always a compound of various sensations. 
There are also many obscure modifl (nations of con- 
sciousness which arc due to tlie excitement of the 
mucous membrane, and perhaps of the muscles, 
inside the l)ody ; while the excitement of the skin 
on the surface of the bodj^ gives rise to several dis- 
tinct kinds of sensations. Even within the limits of 
what is styled the “ same sense,” there seems often 
to bo little real likeness among the different modi- 
fications of our conscious states. Why should sour 
and sweet, for examplei.be said to belong to the 
sarm sense, except that they both come through the 
tongi - 3 ; or heat and cold, except that both come 
through the skin \ 
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The principle on wliicli tlie popular classification 
is based considers simply the different organs — 
nose, tongue, ear, eye, and skin — through whose ex- 
citement the sensations are i)roduced. Now, if we 
retain this princi[)le of classification, and divide the 
sensations of the skin into the two great unlike 
classes which this organ j^r educes, and then add two 
other important kinds wliich recent study has dis- 
covered, we sliall liave the following list ; Sensations 
of Smell, of Taste, of Sound, of Light and Color, of 
Pressure, of Temperature, and of the Muscles and 
J oiiits. Each of these will now be considered very 
briefly. 

Sensations of Smell — These sensations are pro- 
duced by exciting certain nervous stnuitures that are 
situated in the lining of the ux)per region of the 
cavity of the nose. The stimulus is drawn in with 
the current of air (lienee the intensity of smells is 
increased by “sniffing”); it consists of extremely 
minute particles Avhich are calhul “effluvia,” and 
which are thrown off from odorous substances. Long 
ago it was noticed that very small bits of camphor 
on the surface of water have a curious rotary motion ; 
something similar has now been observed in the case 
of several hundred smellable substances. Dogs can- 
not “ track ” game if paper is tied in front of their 
nostrils. 

Chemists do not as yet* know much about the 
chemical causes of the different smells occasioned by 
different substances. And no means of classifying 
smells exist except by mentioning the names of the 
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things which produce them : as the “ smell of a 
rose,” or the smell of sulphur ; ” or by speaking of 
the invigorating or dej)ressing effect they have upon 
us. Smell is in general the most animal and the 
least intellectual of all the sensations. 

Sensations of Taste. — It is the tongue, and in some 
cases tlie front part of tlie soft palate, l)y wliose 
activity sensations of taste are occasioned. Ordi- 
narily the stimulus is applied by pressing it against 
the nervous structures in these parts, after it has 
been dissolved in the saliva or in some other fluid. 
We know almost nothing about those qualities in 
different tastable substances which fit them to excite 
the diflerent sensations of taste. Among the princi- 
pal kinds of taste are the sweet, the sour, the salt, 
the bitter, the alkaline, and the metallic. Much of 
the “shading” of these sensations is due to the 
smells which accompany them ; as, for example, in 
the so-called “ taste ” of an onion, of chocolate, or of 
the diflerent kinds of fruit. 

Sensations of Sound. — These sensations are usually 
occasioned by sound-waves in the air striking upon 
the drum of the car. From the ear-drum the waves 
are carried, in the form chiefly of vibrations in a 
chain of bones, and then in certain fluids, to the 
l^eculiar nervous structures arranged in the “inner 
ear.” But not a few sensations of sound are also pro- 
duced by changes going"^ on in the parts of the body 
near to the t ar. Such sounds are called “ entotic.” 
Among them are the sound of the beating of the 
heart, of the murmur in the lungs, of the crackling 
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noise caused by yawning, or the low musical tone 
that can be heard by pressing the fingers in the ears 
and setting the muscles of the jaws vibrating in- 
tensely. 

Kinds of Sounds — All sounds may be divided into 
two classes — tones (or musical sounds) and noises. 
Those, however, are generally mixed together and 
pass into each other. For few tones on the violin are 
not mixed witli some noise, and the ax ‘‘rings ” in a 
semi-musical way, while the harshest voice has . a 
“ pitch ” of its own. If soap-bubbles of hydrogen are 
exploded, or stopx)ers i^ulled out of lead pipes of dif- 
ferent lengths, raj^idly enough, musical sounds may 
be in’oduced. It is the rajiidity and regularity of the 
recurring vibrations which determine the musical 
character of sounds. But noises are i')roduced by 
vibrations which lack this i)eriodic cliaractcr. 

Pitch of Tones — We know that musical sounds aro 
all capable of being arranged in a sort of scale. 
Their quality is such that some of them seem to be — 
as the idirase gpes— “higher” and some “lower** 
than others. The of tones depends upon the 

rapidity of the vibrations which cause them ; the 
higher the pitch the more rapid the vibrations. If 
two tones, that are some distance apart, are sounded 
one after the other, then the ear will enable us to 
put another tone in between them, as it were. This 
seems due to an immediate ^ower of tlie mind to dis- 
criminate difierences in the quality of tones. Such 
power differs greatly in different i)crsons; but it 
much exceeds, in most cases, the x)owor of the per- 
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son to produce with the voice the same shading in 
quality. Even Jenny Lind could scarcely sing in 
quarter tones ; but ordinary and untrained musical 
ears will readily distinguish far minuter differences 
of pitch than this. For example, exiicrimoiit with 
a considerable number of children, of ages from six 
to nineteen, in the public schools of New Haven, 
showed that their X)ower to make distinctions in 
liitch varied from 12.3 to 2.4 thirty-seconds of a 
tone. 

By the timbre of tones is understood that compound 
quality which depends upon the number, relative 
strength, and pitch of the simple tones which fuse 
together in the compound tone. The musical sounds 
of ordinary experience are all compound. It is by 
difference in timbre that any note, wlien sounded on 
a violin, is distinguished from the same note when 
sounded on a piano, or when sung by different 
voices. 

Noises, apart from the tones which blend with 
tliem, have neither pitch nor timbre ; they are 
divided into “ crashing,” “ crackling,” “ hissing,” 
etc., and cannot be arranged in a scale as musical 
sounds can. 

Sensations of Light and Color, — The eye is the organ 
of these sensations. It resembles the instrument 
whicli the photographer uses — tlie camera olmvra ; 
but it is filled with fluids* instead of air ; its lens ad- 
justs itself instead of having to bo iiulled out or 
pushed in by the operator; and the screen on which 
the “ image ” is made is a wonderfully delicate mem- 
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brane containing* peculiar nervous structures. The 
lig*]it, even after l)eing* transmitted tlirough the ball 
of the eye to the back xDart where this screen (the 
“ retina ”) is placed, is not the immediate stimulus of 
the nervous xiart of the org*an. The lig*ht only stirs 
ux^ certain chemical chang-es in the structure of tlie 
retina, and these changes x>i'oduce the nervous ex- 
citemeiit. Nor is light the only form of stimulus 
for the eye ; as every boy knows who has fallen on 
the l)ack of his head while learning to skate, and 
as all may experience by x^i'^ssing gently on the 
closed eyeball, and so exciting what are called 
phencH, or disks of light with darkly colored edges. 
If we close our eyes in the darkest room, wo still see 
light and colors— the “ t>ic;i-light ” of the retina as 
stimulated by the blood which reaches it. 

Kinds of Visual Sensations — All sensations iiro- 
duced by stimulating the eye are either of Light or 
of Color. That is, sensations of the eye may vary in 
infeimfp all the way tlirougli many shades of gray 
from deex^est black to x^nrest white ; or tlxey may 
vary in those x^eculiarities of qtiaHtf/ which are 
brought out so beautifully by the light 

through a spectrum and thus analyzing it. In all 
ordinary experiences, sensations of color and light 
are blended together. In other words, every color 
is more or less ‘Mxriglit ” (or distant from xmre white 
or xmre black), and also mbro or less “ iiuro ” (hav- 
ing a distinct “ color-tone ” corresi^onding to some 
X:)lace in the sxiectrum). The old division into seven 
colors is a mere conceit. The number of colors is 
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iiulefiiiitely grreat, and differs for different eyes, as 
the number of tones does for different ears. 

Mixing of Colors — ^Tlie quality of the colors of the 
spectrum depends upon the number of the oscilla- 
tions, in a second, of the waves of light which pro- 
duce them — ranging all the way from about four 
hundred and fifty billions for red to about seven 
hundred and ninety billions for violet. But, as has 
already been said, the different colors “ shade into ” 
each other, and so their number is indefinite. The 
peculiar and interesting fact, however, is that by 
“ WAxing ” a comx^aratively small number of selected 
colors, all these different shades of color may be 
produced. J ust how many such selected colors are 
necessary (that is, the number of ^\fmidamental ” col- 
ors) is still a matter of disj^ute. Helmholtz would 
reduce them to three — green, red or carmine, and 
blue or indigo-blue. Others think that six such 
colors are required — namely, three pairs, green and 
i;ed, blue and yellow, and white and'black.^ 

Now, the difference between shades of color and 
distinct color-tones is not perfectly clear ; neither 
are the limits of the analysis which the eye can per- 
form quite fixed. For example, almost any one can 
tell whether a color is hlue-gvcon ov 
and perhaps guess before experience that if yellow 
is mixed with red, the red turns orange ; but few or 
noru3 could jiredict that a little of black and of 

^ Tl'o mixing of colors can be very satisfactorily studied by use 
of an iiK xpeusivf- top made by Milton Bradley of Springfield, 
Mass. ; and called the “ Bradley Color- top.*’ 
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orange mingled with white, on a revolving disk, will 
appear seal-brown ; and all are astonished when they 
first learn that purple and green, or orange and blue, 
or violet and yellow-green, will produce white. Col- 
ors which when mixed in pairs produce white are 
said to be “ complementary ” of each other. Some 

the bearings of these surx)rising facts will appear 
later on. 

Sensations of Pressure — ^All the areas of the skin 
seem to ordinary observation alike sensitive to press- 
ure, as such, although hard pressure upon them all 
is by no means alike painful. But recent experi- 
ments have shown that clear-cut and definite sensa- 
tions of pressure are only occasioned by exciting 
certain particular minute areas of the skin. These 
are called ‘‘ pressure-spots.’* Such spots are found 
all over the body, arranged in chains, as it were ; 
they have difterent degrees of sensitiveness, and 
their number and degree of sensitiveness in any par- 
ticular large area determines the ability to discrim- 
inating touch which that area possesses. 

Sensations of Temperature — It is one of the most 
astonishing discoveries of modern psychology that 
sensations of temperature originate through the 
stimulation of minute areas of the skin, and that 
these are different for the two kinds of temperature, 
heat and cold. There are, therefore, “heat-spots” 
and “ cold-spots,” and the*arrangement of these is 
different with different individuals and for difterent 
areas of the body. Both kinds of temperature- 
spots have also different degrees of intensity in dif- 
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foreiit localities. The same object feels cool to 
one si^ot and ice-cold to another. The temi^erature- 
spots and the i^rcssure-spots do not seem ever to 
coincide. 

The facts with regard to both these last two 
classes of sensations may be brought out by study- 
ing the eflect of touching difterent areas of the skin 
with a fine point of cork, wood, or imdal. 

Muscular Sensations. — There appear to be sensory 
nerves which end in connection with the muscles, 
and wliich are excited by stretching and relaxing, 
by straining, and pressing hard upon tliese organs. 
These muscular sensations can bo brought into 
consciousness by various ex^xudments. If, for ex- 
ami)le, we place the tip of a finger against some firm 
object and then press harder and hardcir, wo not only 
feel the skin-sensations creep up the' arm, and the 
sensations duo to the joints being sqm^ezed to- 
gether, but also certain sensations which lie deeper 
down in the musch's. Experinumt also shows that 
muscular sensibility is sometimes lost when that of 
the skin is retained ; and sensibility of the skin is 
sometimes lost when that of the muscles is re- 
tained. But, although the two are not the same, 
sensations of the skin and those of the muscles are 
constantly blended together in all the use of the 
bodily members. Probably muscular sensations 
differ only in rather a grbss way among themselves ; 
so that they serve to measure relatively large 
amounts of movement only. An exception must be 
made, however, in the case of the eye, whose mus- 
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cles are capable of being trained for astonishingly 
fine discriminations. 

Sensations of the Joints. — The jn-essure and rubbing 
against each other of the membranes whicli line 
the joints occjasioii sensations that enable us to 
know how our limbs are xdaced. Thus one exx)eri- 
menter found that a man with his hands held fast 
in a plaster cast could perceive a very small bending 
of the first joint of the finger when done by some 
one else. And if one notices carefully, one can dis- 
cover how tlie sense-consciousness changers with 
the increase or the lessening of i^ressurc at the 
different joints of the body. 

Organic Sensations. — There are a great many obscure 
and mixed forms of sense-exx)erionce that originate 
in tlie condition and changes of the lieart, of the 
lungs, the intestines, and other internal organs. 
Other sensations, having to do with tlie perceiition 
of the body’s poise and balaiujo, have been traced 
to certain ijarts of the ear ; for everybody knows 
how important the feeling of the xiosition of our 
own head is for our judgment about the jiosition 
of the entire body and of all things in relation 
to it. 

In brief, we see thiit our sense-exxierience is much 
richer and more varied than is ordinarily supiiosed. 
Indeed, it is indefinitely rich and varied, diflereiit 
for different individuals, tfind constantly growing 
with the cultivated use of the organs of sense. 

Causes of Difference in Sensations. — This indefinite 
number of sensations d-eiiends for its excitement 
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upon a number of varying causes. Or, in other 
words, the qualities of the sensations vary in de- 
pendence upon a variety of changing conditions. 
We shall now consider some of the more important 
of these conditions. 

Sensations and the Organism. — It has l)ecn se(m 
(p. 36f.) that, ordinarily, sensations depend upon the 
excitement of the organs of sense by some form of 
external stimulus. But the relations b(itween the par- 
ticular sensations and this excitement of the organ- 
ism are very complex. Thus the senM-ej'perience of 
every individual is, so far as ranye of quality in each 
of the senses is concerned , 2 wuliar to that individnol. 
Among the varying conditions of the semsations are 
certain natural or acquired cJuiracteristics of the or- 
gans. Some persons have ‘‘ no car ” for music, as is 
said ; they are tone-deaf,” and cannot distinguish 
semi tones, or even intervals of a third. But others 
can recognize two hundred distinctions of pitch be- 
tween successive tones in some i)arts of the ordinary 
scale. Some can hear tones (perhaps those ]iro- 
duced by sixteen vibrations) an octave lower than 
others ; or two octaves higher than the ordinary ear. 
Some arc “ color-blind ; ” and such unfortunates have 
been divided into two groups, the “red-blind” and 
the “violet-blind ” or “ green-blind.” An indefinite 
number of inirtial deficiencies in the color-sense 
must also bo recognizee}. Experiment upon 1,300 
school-children in Now Haven has shown that the 
power to distinguish fine differences in shades of 
red grows, in general, pretty uniformly with the age. 
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Similar diifercnces in smells, tastes, and muscular 
and skin sensations exist. 

The part of the organ to which the stimulus is 
ai)X)lied has also much to do with the quality of the 
sensation j^roduced. This has already been seen 
(l^. 41f.) to be true of the heat- and cold-sj^ots and 
of the x)ressure-spots. If we hold our eyes steadily 
fixed in front of us, and move a red-cov(n*(ul book 
into the centre of the field of vision and then out 
again, we shall see that its color changes greatly ; 
this is because the imago made by the same object 
varies in color as its x)Osition is moved from the 
centre to the outside of the retina. One observer 
found that red could thus be made to become orange, 
then violet, and tlien blue. The different X)^^rts of 
the retina are also clifferently sensitive to brightness 
or amount of white light. 

The quality of the sensation also dex^ends ux)on 
the condition of the organism as due to excitemeiit 
that has just x^i^^viously taken x>b^ciO. Smells and 
tastes, when they follow each other closely, influence 
each otlier greatly. A smooth surface feels smoother 
when we have just been feeling a rough surface ; a 
slightly rough surface rougher, when we come to it 
from feeling a smooth surface. But it is in the case 
of sensations of the eye that this inincix)le is most 
imiiortant. li we look, intently ior a few seconds at 
any bright or colo:i^ed objec{ and then close tlie eyes, 
we find the ‘‘ after-image ” of this object going 
through a somewhat regular series of changes that 
fall under this principle. A black square on a white 
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surface, when the eyes are turned off on a white 
background, appears brigrlit at first and tlien slowly 
fades away. Contrast of briglitiiess and contrast of 
color-tones also appear. A bright object is made 
brighter by darker surroundings ; while on a red 
ground, when covered with tissue-paper, it appears 
green, and on a blue ground it appears yellow. 
Kiuiry mmaiioR has its qaality relafit^e to the coinlition, 
just past and now present^ of (dl the most closely 
con nected parts of the oryanism. 

duality of Sensations and of Stimulus.— It has al- 
ready been shown (p. 36f .) that the way our conscious- 
ness is affected depends upon the kinds of stimulus 
which excite the organs of sense. 8ou7ul-waves are 
the natural excitement for the ear ; light-waves for 
the eyes ; efliuvia for the nose, etc. But within these 
classes of seiisat ions a great variety of qualities is 
occasioned by differences in the quality of the 
stimulus. For example, further, if the relation be- 
tween the number of vibrations of two tones, in a 
second of time, is a simple one, then the result of 
sounding them together is a pleasing sensation of 
“ harmony ; ” if not, the result is a more or less un- 
pleasant sensation of “ discord.” The relation 1 : 2 
gives the Octave, the most perfect chord ; 1 : 3 gives 
the Twelfth ; 2 : 3, the Fifth, and so on. As the nura- 
bor of light-waves increases, the quality of the color- 
sensations runs through all the sensations of the 
spcH^trum. 

Sensations and Time and Strength of Stimulus. — The 
tivic during which the stimulus acts has much to do 
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with the sensation that results. It takes some time 
to start off the senses ami set the mind to acting, as 
it were ; and experiment seems to show that the dif- 
ferent color-tones require different fractions of a 
second to attain the same degree of clearness. Ex- 
tending the time of the impression will to some ex- 
tent make up for weakness of impression ; for there 
is a sort of “inertia” which belongs to the nervous 
ai^paratus. 

The quality of the sensations also varies witli their 
dreiKjth ; for a strong odor of musk or of asafeetida 
is by no means precisely the same in quality as a 
faint odor of the same substances. If any color or 
any shade of gray is brightened, a slightly different 
color is made of it. Intense sweet or sour, or bitter 
or salt, is a different thing from the moderate degree 
of similar tastes. And even the same note on the 
piano, when violently struck, yields a different qual- 
ity of sound. 

Intensity of Sensations — And yet everybody knows 
Avliat a difference in mere degree or amount of essen- 
tially the same sensation is ; and we all apply the 
terms “ strong,” “ weak,” and “ moderate ” to our sen- 
sations with a perfect confidence. The strange thing 
about this is, however, that we are so unable directly 
to compare the amounts of our different sensations. 
Wlio would feel sure that one rod is just exa(*tly two 
and one-tonth times brightf^r than another of tlie 
same shade ; or who would make oath that the smell 
of the violet in his hand is iirocisely one-half as 
strong as his morning’s cup of coffee ? We are very 
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sensitive, liowever, to minute variations in the degree 
of the same kind of sensations, when they occur un- 
der certain favorable conditions ; and in this way a 
law for measuring the relation between the quanti- 
ties of the sensations and the quantities of tlio stim- 
ulus which causes them has been investigated with 
much pains. 

Weber’s Law. — The law to which reference was just 
made bears the name of this investigator ; or it is 
sometimes called the “Law of Fecliner.” It affirms 
that the amount of our sensations docs not vary 
dwevily as the amount of the stimulus which occa- 
sions them ; but, on the contrary, that if we wish to 
got any appreciable increase in the sensation, wo 
must add to the stimulus which i^roduced the sensa- 
tion a constant proportion of the whole amount of 
stimulus. For example, supi)ose that I can tell the 
difference between the x>ressurc of 30 ounces and 31 
ounces ; then, if I change to pounds of pressure, it 
will not do to iidd simply one ounce in order to pro- 
duce an appreciable change, but 1 pound must 1)e 
added — that is, the same proportion of i^ounds as 
was previously necessary of ounces. 

Thousands of experiments in every kind of sensa- 
tion, under almost all conceivable conditions, have 
been conducted in order to test “ Weber’s law.” The 
result has been to show that it is only approxi- 
mately true for some of the sensations ; mostly for 
those of moderate intensity; and that, as might be 
expected, a vast iiumher of tnfuences determine the 
estimate which every man imts upon the amount of his 
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sensations every time he actually estimates any of 
them. 

Limits of Sensation — Such experiments as the fore- 
going have made clear again (see p. 23) the mar- 
vellous delicacy of the nervous system. AVhat is 
the least stimulus that will cause any sensation at 
all ? For some of the sensations, under the most 
favorable circumstances, the amount is almost in- 
credibly small. Thus a movement of the eye an- 
swering to a contraction of the muscle of only .0006 
of a millimetre can be detected. The noise made by 
a cork ball, weighing 1 milligram and falling 1 milli- 
metre, has been said to have been heard ; and 1 part 
of mercaptan to 50,000,000,000 parts of air has l)eon 
smelled. In the light of these facts many of the 
alleged performances of mediums and hypnotic per- 
sons seem far from incredible. 

Complex Sensations — Already it has been repeat- 
edly assumed that all our sensations are compounds. 
The cold feeling of any body in contact with the 
skin results from tlie ‘‘ fusion ” of the efiects of a* 
great many “ cold-spots.” The feeling of the weight 
of any body which is lifted or carried results from 
the fusion of an indefinite number of sensations of 
skin, muscles, and joints, belonging to different 
areas of the body. Indeed, when we lift heavily, avo 
feel our own changed respiration, the panting 
breath, the heaving chest, tjie inner strain, as well 
as the squeezed joints, hard-pressed skin, and taut 
muscles. In sight we also sense the objects with 
moving eyes, and this gives us a variety of nicely 
4 
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shaded mtiscular sensations. If the objects are very 
lar^o, or are themselves in motion, then we have to 
“ look at ’’ them throng’ll the muscles of the head as 
we turn it, or even of the whole trunk. When wo 
smell ‘‘ horrid ” strong smells or nasty tastes, we gtig 
and make wry faces, and thus feel the substances as 
much as we smell or taste them ; and every one 
knows the trick of “ rolling a sweet morsel under 
the tongue, which not only presses its solution 
against the tastci-bulbs, but increases the “ massive- 
ness ” of the pleasure by bringing in another sense. 

Local Signs. — It is a plausible theory then, if not 
an established fact, that all the various compound 
sensations 'which arise in consciousness may differ 
in the complex quality of their mixture ; and that 
this complex quality deiiends partly at least iqion 
the areas of the organism that are excited to iiroduce 
the sensations. Hence the complex sensations may 
serve as “signs” to the mind by which it judges 
where they are located. The name “ local signs ” is 
then a very convenient figure of speech. Of course, 
it must not be understood by this that the mind 
stands outside of the sensations, as it were, and thus 
judges them to belong to a given locality. The 
power of discrimination, which is mental, grows 
right along with the development of these complex 
sensations ; and so they are not 7ne7^e sensations, but 
are also to bo interpreted into relations of 

things. But all this can only be explained when we 
come to the subject of perception by the senses. 

Sensations of Motion and of Position. — The more 
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active organs of sense are most of the time in mo- 
tion ; or, if tliey are not themselves in motion, the 
substances or objects that excite them are movin" 
over them. Hence we get a great many different 
series or successions of sensations that corrcispond 
to every variety of movement of the organs, or of 
objects over the organs. And every possible i)o- 
sition of the organs may in turn be tlio point of 
starting on a series of movements, or of stoi)ping 
after a scries of movements has been accomplished. 
Thus, so to speak, does the mind get acquainted with 
the body and with all its movable organs, in every 
variety of positions and in all the different possible 
courses of its movement. How sensations of motion 
and of i3osition are useful in the acquiring of a 
knowledge of things will also appeal* later on. 
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FEELING 

It lias already been shown (p. 141) that we always 
find it possible to regard our mental life in three 
ways or ‘‘aspects.” For we are always actually 
not only perceiving something or thinking about 
something, but also doing somewhat and feeling 
somehow. It is this aspect oi feeling somehow which 
is now to be considered. Now, although feelings 
are never experienced alone, or sei:)arato from sen- 
sations, ideas, and plans, and although the char- 
acter of the feelings is dependent upon the sen- 
sations, ideaSy and plans, they are not in nature 
the same. The pain which a bright light, a dis- 
cordant sound, or the memory of some loss or 
^rong-doing occasions, is a quite different mode of 
mental life from all sensations or memory-images, 
as such. 

Nature of Feeling*. — It is plainly impossible to de- 
scribe Avhat it is to feel in words so that another 
who has never felt a kindred form of feeling can 
perfectly understand it. If there are intelligences 
— like some of the angels^ we will suppose — that have 
ne^er sufiijred or rejoiced, been surprised or disap- 
pointed, they can never be made to know what these 
feelings in us are like. All description is in some 
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form of languag'e ; and to one who does not feelingly 
sympathize with its “ tone ” language is only the 
expression of conceptions and thoughts. The very 
life and essence of feeling is in heing felt. This fact 
explains why it is that we are so at a loss to 
communicate our feelings; why, when they are — 
as we think — peculiar to ourselves, we are so lonely ; 
and Avhy feeling is called' especially “ subjective ” 
(or belonging to the “ self ”) and never to be con- 
ceived of as a quality of things. 

It follows that all theories which simply aim to 
tell what are the bodily conditions of the vari- 
ous feelings, or what are the states of intellect 
in connection with which the feelings arise, mis- 
take entirely the problem. They tell nothing as 
to the true “ nature ” of feeling. For this we must 
all go to our own conscious life, and find and 
recognize it there. But it also follows that it is 
difficult, if not impossible, to classify the feelings, 
as such. That is, every classification only tells the 
conditions under which, or the occasions on which* 
tlie feelings actually arise. But to know what the 
feelings really are, there is no other way than by 
noticing them as they are felt. 

I Conditions of Feeling. — ^The physiology of the feel- 
ings is very obscure. As to what in the nervous 
processes determines whether our feelings shall 
be painful or pleasurably something is known ; 
although the answer to even this problem is by 
no means so simple as is sometimes supposed. We 
shall speak of it later on. But what are the ner- 
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voiis processes which correspond to and occasion 
the entire feeling-aspect of oiir mental life ? This 
is an important question ; but it is one that almost 
all students, both of physiology and of psychology, 
have either quite overlooked or else have answered 
in a far too shabby way. We shall now simiily 
give our opinion, and let it stand for what it is 
worth in the estimate of expert scholars ; for it 
would bo difficult, or impossible, to make it per- 
fectly clear to others. 

There is always an excess of nervous excitement 
ill the brain beyond that which can be so organ- 
ized as to serve as a basis for cl(3ar perceptions, 
ideas, and thoughts. The result of pouring upon 
the centres of the brain such a great mixtui’e of 
nervous impulses that arise not only in the organs 
of sense, but also in the organs within the chest 
and abdoiiKiii and in the lower parts of the ner- 
vous system itself, is to produce a sort of “semi- 
chaotic surplus ” of nervous energy in these centres. 
But the character of the nervous excitement 
already going on in these centres, as well as their 
habits of nervous action, helps to determine the net 
result — as is the case with all the nervous processes 
that stand related to our conscious life. Therefore, 
the hind and the ainonnt of onr feelings depends not only 
directly upon the kind and amount of the excitement in 
the hodily members of wliieii loe are distinctly aware, but 
also indiTectly upon this through the relation which such 
excitement sustains to our general sensibility. This is 
the reason why men differ so in their feelings when 
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they have almost exactly the same sensations, ideas, 
and thoug’hts ; why feeling is, as everybody knows, 
so capricious and little to be depended on ; why so 
often one cannot possibly tell wliy one feels as one 
knows onQ does feel, etc. But we will not at x)rosent 
dwell long-er on this obscure matter in the i^hysiol- 
ogy of the nervous system. 

Kinds of Feeling — Some authors would reduce all 
foelin" to mere pleasure and pain. There would 
then be only two kinds of feelings, m fedings — 
namely, pleasure and pain; or — to make a useful 
compound word — all feeling* is thus reduced to 
pleasure-pain,” and only this. No view, however, 
can contradict experience more flatly than this does ; 
and all experience, as well as all use of language, 
contimlicts it. There can be no doubt that some of 
our sensations and thoughts are phmsant and some 
are painful — that is, there are pleasant feelings and 
there are x)ainful feelings ; and whetiior there are any 
feelings which are “neutral,” or neitlier pleasant nor 
painful, only experience can decide. It is also trife 
that the word “ feeling ” is used in a very loose way ; 
and thus some sensations, especially those of touch, 
'are spoken of as belonging to the “ feelings,” strictly 
so called. Thus we say : The mnrhlo feels cool and 
the iron hot ; the velvet feels smooth and soft, and 
the stone hard and rough, etc. 

But in the sense in which the word is now used — 
namely, as that aspect which all conscious life has, 
that is neither intellect nor will — ^feeling is never to 
be resolved into mere pleasuio and pain. Instead 
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of there being only these two opposed kinds of feel- 
ing, there is an almost indefinite variety of feelings. 
For the reason why it is difficult to classify the feel- 
ings is by no means because there are so few of 
them ; it is rather, in part, because they aj’e so many 
in kind, so variable and infinitely shaded in (qual- 
ity, so unlike, for very variety, at different times. 
Moreover, the same feeling may be either jDleasur- 
able or painful, according to the bodily or mental 
conditions under which it arises. For example, 
there are feelings of sm^prisc and feelings of expecta- 
tion, feelings of excitement and feelings of repose, feel- 
ings of assurance and feelings of douht, feelings of 
duty and feelings of hcauty, etc. Any one of these 
distinct kinds of feeling may bo either pleasurable 
or painful, and this either in a slight or in an in- 
tense degree. 

In classifying the feelings, however, it is most 
convenient to regard the occasions on which they 
arise, or the kinds of intellectual activity with which 
they are most closely connected. In this way we 
arrive at the following classification : (1) Sensuous 
Feelings ; (2) Intellectual Feelings ; (3) JEsthetical 
Feelings ; (4) Moral Feelings. We shall here speak 
very briefly of some of the simpler of the first two 
kinds, and leave the more complex and higher forms 
of the life of feeling to be treated later on. 

Sensuous Feelings. — Wl^en any of the senses are at 
ail strongly affected, we are conscious, not only that 
these senses are conveying us some information 
about our own bodies or aboilt external things, but 
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also that we are being* subject to pleasures or pains. 
Usually these two elfects^fuse together” so com- 
pletely that it seems proper to speak of the sensa- 
tions themselves as either pleasurable or painful. 
Sometimes, however, the feelings follow the sensa- 
tions, so tjiat the latter may be looked upon rather 
as their causes or occasions than as parts of the 
feelings, so to speak. Thus, for example, certain 
tastes and smells are unj^leasant, depressing, or dis- 
gusting; and certain others are i^leasant, invigo- 
rating, or exciting. Pleasant coolness is “ refresh- 
ing;” pleasant warmth is “ cherishing.” When the 
larger muscles are used in a slow and regular way, 
we feel “ grave ” and “ welbpoiscd,” or even “ i:)om- 
])ous” and ""self-important.” When we hop, skiji, 
and jump, we feel ""free” and ""gay.” A Gorman 
professor has declared that even so sober a i)erson 
as himself cannot easily feel "" dignified” if he walks 
like a "" mincing ” school-girl. 

It is well known that different kinds of feeling go 
with the sounds given out by different musical in- 
struments and with the different musical keys and 
chords. A little German boy, who was allowed to 
choose between two trumpets which had a different 
tone, preferred the "" darker one ” (that is, the one 
with the lower tone). All acquainted with music 
distinguish readily between the subdued sweet sen- 
timent which the minor strains occasion and the 
more excited and positive pleasures of the major 
strains. Yet all, wlieii in certain moods, and some 
people habitually, prefer minor music to major. 
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Goethe long* ago spoke of the cheerfulness ” of 
yellow light and of the “mournfulness"’ of feeling 
which accompanies looking through blue glass ; 
green gives a feeling of nipose, and rod a feeling of 
excitement. The obscure and massive sensations 
which arise from the gross conditions of the inter- 
nal organs lose nearly all their character as sensa- 
tions, and become mere organic feelings, as it were. 
And so we speak of feeling “ queer,” “ all-overish,” 
and “ not n bit like ourselves,'" when the character 
of the feelings is greatly changed. 

Feelings of Relation — Many feelings seem to de- 
pend, not so much upon any particular sensations, 
ideas, or bodily movements, as such, as upon the 
relation which the sensations, ideas, and movements 
sustain to each other. These are sometimes called 
“feelings of relation.” And hero tlie important 
principle is, that tin* chwmeter and ihe rate of change 
rchich taken place in the, nennaiionn and ukas deter mine 
largely the fectlngs u'hich acmmpany ilwni. For ex- 
ample, a sudden and abrupt change in the character 
of the sensations or idofus i>roduces certain charac- 
teristic feelings of surprise or shock. This feeling 
of surprise may be that of a pleasant novelty ; or it 
may deepen into astonishment, and then change 
into fear. The slow, monotonous flow of similar 
sensations or ideas is also felt as the feeling of wea- 
riness, mennm ; and it may then give rise to restless 
longing for change. The rate at which the sensa- 
tions and ideas change influences the feelings 
greatly. We feel “ excited ” and ‘‘ brilliant ” when 
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this rate is increased moderately; if it becomes 
greatly increased, we feel as tlioiigli our own 
tlioiig-lits were “ running away ” with us. Somo 
forms of insanity are distinguished by tlui time-rate, 
as appar(mt to the patient Iiimself, of his successive 
mental states. In ^‘melancliolia ” the thoughts 
“ drag on,” and the soul feels dragged down corre- 
sx^ondingly. But in “mania” the thoughts run 
helter-skelter, and wo feel “ wild,” and as though we 
were at their mercy. 

Feeling as Fleasnre-Fain. — Although the entire 
nature of fooling is not pleasure and pain, most feel- 
ings have some, at least slight degree, of this i^leas- 
uro-paiii ‘‘ tone.” In using the words “ x)leasure ” 
and “pain” in this way, we include under tlnun 
every degree and kind of agreeable and disagree- 
able feeling, from the slightest uneasiness of somo 
portion of the skin to the intensest bodily anguish ; 
or from the uncomfortable consciousness with which 
we regard a “half-bad” picture to the sliarpest^ 
grief at the death of a friend or the remorse of an 
outraged conscience. The question whetlier there 
are “ neutral feelings ” — or those which are not in 
the slightest degree either pleasurable or painful — 
has been much discussed. Probably it can only be 
answered by an appeal to the experience, of the in- 
dividual. This appeal seems to show that most 
sensations and ideas, with •the feelings which are 
fused with or accompany them, show at least some 
traces of pleasure-pain, when wo attend to them for 
the purpose of testing this very question. But, on 
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the other hand, there are numbers of our visual im- 
ages or other sense-experiences, as well as of our 
thoughts, whicli have so low a degree, if any, of 
I)lcasure-pain feeling with them that this character 
does not attract attention ; and, indeed, it cannot be 
recalled as connected with them. Moreover, many 
feelings, which once had a rather pronounced 
“ tone ” of pleasure or pain, seem, under the influ- 
ence of habit, quite completely to lose it, and be- 
come “ neutral other feelings never attract atten- 
tion as pleasurable or painful at all. 

Conditions of Pleasure-Pain. — ^It is not known pre- 
cisely what it is in the action of the nervous system 
which makes the difference between pleasure and 
pain, or indeed what are the bodily conditions 
of pleasure-pain in general. One or two experi- 
menters have claimed to find distinct pain-spots ** 
in the skin (similar to the “ iiressure-spots ” and the 
“ heat- and cold- spots” (see p. 41f.) ; but more care- 
ful observation does not bear out this claim. There 
is some evidence that the excitement of special 
parts of the nervous system (paths to the brain and 
brain-centres) is connected with painful conscious- 
ness. For example, disease or chloroform or hyp- 
notic sleep may render one insensible to the pain 
of sensations without destroying the sensations 
themselves. It is worthy of notice that pain often 
seems to be evolved more slowly than the sensa- 
tions, as such. Thus if we dip a hand into very hot 
or very cold water, or get a sharp blow on the sur- 
face, we have first an intense sensation of being 
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touched; and then afterward the pain begins to 
grow, as it were, in consciousness. 

All biological theories which attempt to account 
for the pleasure-pains assume that pleasure indicates 
action of the nervous system which is heneJiciaJ, and 
pain indicates action which is harmful. But much 
of all this is more theory, not at all borne out by 
facts. One of the most undoubted conditions of 
many bodily pleasures and pains is the intensity of 
the excitement which iiroduces the feeling. Very 
weak sensations, and what we may call “ thin” and 

pale ” ideas, are generally disagreeable ; they 
make attention difficult and provoke us by delaying 
the pursuit of practical ends. On the other hand, 
if the intensity of any kind of sensation is increased 
beyond a certain limit, it tends to become painful. 
Intense sensations of pressure or of temperature 
produce physical anguish. 

Again, unsteady, flickering sensations are dis- 
agreeable. Scarcely anything of the kind is more 
painful than, for example, to walk by a high picket 
fence and look through it at the sun. Such abrupt 
and great changes in the strength of the sensations 
give no opiiortunity for the organism to adjust it- 
self. A similar principle seems to api)ly to certain 
‘‘feelings of relation.” What intcrruiits the smooth 
flowing of the current of conscious life, when it is 
set in any one direction, is aiit to bo disagreeable. 
Thus, when we are looking intently at some object, 
or listening eagerly to some sound, the faintest 
whisper or lightest touch which distracts us may 
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be exceeclin^2:ly painful. These facts, and many 
others, show that we must look chiefly to the cen- 
tres oi the brain — their condition and habits of 
action — for the exi)lanation of the conditions of 
our 2>leasures and i)ains. And this accords with 
the yiow already expressed (p. 53 f.) as to the condi- 
tions of feeling in g^eneral ; for f//e way that any nv/w 
sthnudation ^\/its in with ” the existing conditions of 
the brain, and the character and aniount of the “ dis- 
turhancc ” which it produces in the brain-centers, is the 
chief (kiermimng cause of pleasure or pain. 

Mixed Pleasure and Fain. — ^In 2>ersons who are of 
robust body and mind, all strong* emotions are 
“ naturally,” for the time being, more or less pleas- 
urable. It almost seems as though it wore neces- 
sarily productive of jd ensure to And one’s self thor- 
oughly alive in the matter of heeling. Tliis is as 
true, in most men, of anger, vengeance, i)rido, exces- 
sive self-esteem, and other morally bad feelings, as it 
^is of love, the si)irit of devotion, etc. That is, unless 
the limit of intensity of strain upon the organism is over- 
reached, the emotions are usually pleasurable, without 
any reference to their ideal character. 

The question has been debated whether any sen- 
sations, regardless of intensity, are “naturally” 
disagreeable. Some have held that all smells, 
sounds, tastes, and other sensations are, so far as 
their more quality goes* agreeable. But the behav- 
ior of infants would not seem to indicate this. There 
is, indeed, the greatest variety of so-called “ tastes ” 
developed ; and certain persons seem to show from 
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the first what men g-cnerally are inclined to call 
‘‘ dox>raved or “monstrous’* tastes. That is, 
smells, tastes, sounds, and sights, which nearly all 
of their fellows consider disagreeable or loathsome, 
seem to give pleasure to certain persons. Borne, for 
example, enjoy the smell of burning feathers or of 
asafoetida. Certain children, from their earliest 
years, appear to take a strange delight in the i)ain- 
fill struggles of the insect which they have pinned 
through or whose wings they have pulled off ; or, 
perhaps, in the sight of blood — a spectacle which 
others can scarcely look uxion at all without grow- 
ing faint. 

In the actual experience of men almost all states 
of considerable feeling leave a mixture of pleasure 
and iiain. The reasons for this, and for the precise 
amounts of xileasure and i)aiii, and for the way the 
two “ struggle ” together to get control of the entire 
mental state, are numerous and obscure. But the 
considerations just mentioned explain mii(*h of our 
experience. While some sensations — such as bitter 
tastes, grating noises, “sickening” smells, slimy 
touches, as from worms crawling over the skin —are 
naturally disagreeable to most persons, and too 
strong excitements of feeling are disagreeable to 
all ; on the other hand, most emoti<nis of whatever 
kind are chiefly pleasurable, and what is far “ too 
strong ” for one jierson niiiiy bo only a delight- 
fully full and free tide of life for aiiotlior. Tims a 
savage may thrust a spear through his enemy in a 
sort of transport of pleasurable rage. And even 
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g*oocl men, while the an^er is strong* upon them, if 
asked : “ Doest thou well to be angry ? ” will answer, 
as the prophet Jonah did: ‘‘I do well to be angry, 
even unto death.” 

Rhythm of Pleasure and Pain.— In speaking of at- 
tention we saw (]}, 54f.) that it cannot bo kept at a 
steady strain ; it rises and falls, sometimes in a 
sort of rhythmic way. It is inirtly in connection 
with this that pleasures and pains are always more 
or less intermittent, as it were. No toothache, how- 
ever severe, keeps ui3 a j^crfectly steady strain of 
pain. And, in fact, we may be for a moment rather 
pleased with our toothache if it is considerably less 
severe than it was a moment ago. The same thing 
is true of pleasures, especially if tliey arc somewhat 
intense. We cannot hold them long at a steady 
pitch. 

Connected with this is also the tendency to pass 
from a condition of pleasure to one of pain, and back 
again. In early life, and indeed all the way through, 
the soul is kept vibrating between pleasures and 
l)ains, by circumstances over which we have no con- 
trol. One needs only to watch an infant being 
bathed to notice this fact. One instant he shudders 
and cries with pain, the next he glows and coos 
with pleasure. Nature sways him back and forth 
ceaselessly between the two. His experience with 
life and his fitness to n> 0 et it can only come in this 
way. And all men have to take their share in the 
pain as well as in the pleasure. Indeed it is a truth 
which poets and wise men have expressed in all 
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ages that tho mind of man tends constantly to react 
from one tone of feeling;- to the otlnn*. This is espe- 
cially so of intense pleasurable f(H)linos : they can- 
not last loii*^*, and in their ceasing we are apt to fall 
over into tho other extreme. Hence the i)ractical 
maxims not to love too violently, lest disgust or 
hatred succeed; not to hope beyond measure, if wo 
would escape fallijig over into dread or despair ; not 
to enjoy anything in excess, lest it become particu- 
larly distasteful to us ; and }iot to admire immod- 
erately, lest wo come unjustly to despise. 

Pleasures of Rhythm — Besides this rhythmic char- 
acter of tho* feolijigs Avith tlnnr plc.asure-pains, we 
may remark the pleasures of rhythm, Avhich seem to 
be natural and to belong to all men. TJiis is un- 
doubtedly due to ph^'siological reasons, to which at- 
tention has already been called. If the recurrence 
of the same excitement is just about frequent 
enough, it linds the centres of the brain adjusted to 
it, and attention is made easier as well Jis the compre- 
hension of any meaning Avliich tin', experience may 
liave. In bodily movements, es])(.‘cially of iiumlx'rs 
of persons acting together, these feelings of rhythm 
serve to heighten pleasure or to lessen the task. 
Ho sailors lifting the anchor, or worknnm handling 
timbers, bedsides the advantages of actually moving 
together, get some pleasure out of tlieir othei’Aviso 
monotonous work. The pleasures of dancing and of 
marching to tune are partly of this order ; Avhile the 
pleasures of reading poetry or of having it read are 
increased in this way. So also, in part, the agree- 
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able feelings which arise when we move the eye 
easily along the ornamented lines of a building. 

Effect of Repetition — The eflect, upon (ho life of 
feeling, of rei^eatijig freqiiejitly the same feelings, 
is not the same as the effect upon the lif(3 of 
thought, of repeating frequently tlie same ideas and 
thoughts. Sevcn’al princii)l(.‘S apply herci, but very 
differently witli different persons. One principle is 
called the principle of “ summation.” Tluit is to say, 
by repciating j)loasurable sensations of a low degree 
of intensity at the right regular ijitervals, a large 
amount of massive pleasure may be secured. J>y 
“summing up” slight pains, frequently r(q)eated, 
almost unbearable anguish may be produced. On 
the other hand, some feelings whicli are very ])leas- 
ant or painful are much dulled by constant repe- 
tition. Pleasurable feelings may thus become less 
pleasurable ; and some forms of action that have 
been very pleasant may (weii be(*ome painful. 

The effect of repetition upon the feelings of dif- 
ferent persons is very differcmt. Some enjoy the 
familiar, others demand the novel. Changes of 
scenery, of surroundings, and of habits of life, which 
give some travellers the keenest pleasure, make 
others quite miserable. Thus, too, some are always 
moving, or “trading oflf” their furniture; while 
others would miss a single piece from its accustomed 
place only with great and prolonged misery. "With 
lovers of music tlie monotonous West Indian strains 
which Gottschalk used to play are more enjoyed 
than more varied themes. These and the foregoing 
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fcicts aro due to two laws of tlie nervous system : (1) 
severe pain exhausts tlio nerve-centres and renders 
them hiss callable of stron^r reactions ; (2) the ner- 
vous system “ adjusts ” itself, witliin c(irtaiii limits, 
to habitual forms of being* excited, and the X3ainful 
or x^leasurable character of the reaction is deter- 
mined in tills way. 

Diffusion of Feelings. — The conditions of all feeling, 
especially of the more intensely pleasurable or ])ain- 
ful kind, so far as they arc found within the brain, 
are such as necessarily to spread themselves over 
wider and wider areas. Ktxry state of hf fitly pavn- 
ftd or plejistt rahh feelhty tends to in volve dll the areas 
of the hraiii^and thus to irtflaenee a larye numher of tit e 
out Lyuty oryans throtiyh the supreme void rol 'trhUli the 
vettind oryati has over the entire Ixtdtf. Oonntuded 
with this is the ‘‘ association of feelings with the 
varied activities of all the outlying organs. In this 
way certain sensations and movements become pleas- 
urable or jiainful on account of the connections 
formed between them through the centnil activitiei?. 
But this subject of “ association,’' and of its effect 
upon the life of feeling, requires that we should 
consider the nature of our ideas and of the laws 
that bind them together, before it can be satisfac- 
torily discussed. 
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MENTAL IMAGES AND IDEAS 

It is evident that the difi*ereivt stales of conseions- 
ness cannot he thought of as parts of (}?ie nnaital life 
unless th('y liave something to S(n*vo as a kind of 
bond between them. Wc express this truth when 
we think of memory as liindin^* our ])]*esent experi- 
ence to tliat of the |)ast. For example, I remember 
that, at such a time and place, I saw su(*h a si^ht, 
hc'ard such sounds, or thou;^’ht su(di thoughts and 
formed such plans. The sight, or sound, or thought 
and plan of the past is now recalled, or “ brought 
back” to mind — as avc say — by memory; its “im- 
ago,” or “idea,” arises to. “^'present” it in the 
mind. This expericmce, and the language used in 
speaking of it, shows that the conscious binding of 
past and present together, which makes experience 
a unity of our own, deiiends partly upon the nature 
of niental images or id<‘as so-called. It will ai)pear 
later on that this is true of all ])i(?tnring by imagi- 
nation, of the kiiowhalge of things, and of the proc- 
esses of reasoning. H(mc(i th(> importance of the 
subject which is (‘xaminyd in the pres(Uit chapter. 

Nature of the Mental Image or Idea. - Something 
may be learned on this subject by considering care- 
fully the words which are customarily employed. 
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The word ‘‘ imago ” is more properly used only of 
expericuees with tlie eye. The Latin word from 
which it comes might be ai)plied to a mask, or a 
ghost, or a i)hant(jm. It tlierefore stood for some- 
thing which is LiL'e sometliing else, but whicli in not 
tliat which it is like. The image “represents” or 
“ pictures ” what it is not. Thus our mental images 
of the sfghts wo saw a year ago are like, and so 
fitted to represent, the sights themselves ; but they 
may be said to ditfer from the sights somewhat as 
ghosts and masks differ from real forms and faces. 
It would seem somewhat inaxipropriate to sxieak of 
the “ images ” of smells, of tastes, sounds, touches, 
etc. But such language Avould bo xiorfectly true to 
the facts, and is very convenient in psyeliology. 
For it is assumed, in general, that much of what is 
now in our minds reijresents, or stands for, what has 
been in the same minds in the [)ast. 

After-Images. — Let one fix one’s eyes for a half 
minute on the flame of a candle or lamx) or on 
brightly colored s[)ot, and tlnm close them and 
watch what occurs. The first thing noticed will be 
an after -htuige of the object, Avhich is calleel “ XK)si- 
tive,” because it has essentially the same color as the 
object itself. But soon this first image fades away, 
changes color, and the “negative” after-imag-cg or 
imago Avith the conix^lementary color (see 41), takes 
its place. Since such after-images are clearly sensa- 
tions, although produced only by tin? continuance 
of the excitement of tli6 retina after the external 
light has been shut out, they are sometimes called 
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“ after-sensations.” But now, after tliese sensations 
have died away, many x>ersons can bring ux^ again 
in consciousness a fainter and less life-like co])y of 
the original impression. This cox)y may be called 
the x>riniary image or idea of “ first intention,” as it 
were. 

What is true of experience with the (iyos is in the 
main true of exi^erience with the other senses. The 
sounds of the violin that has just ceased idaying 
die away gradually in the ear. They are sonietinies 
made to seem to continue l>y a trick on the x^^G’t of 
the x^layc^r, who ax)pears to draw his bow ov('r the 
strings after he has really ceased to do so. After- 
images of the sensations of temx)eratiire often can- 
not be distinguished from those sensations which 
we know to be x)i’oduced by cliangcs of Inait and 
cold in things ax3i)lied to the skin. 

Fading of Mental Images — In general, all impres- 
sions of sense tend to fade away and grow less vivid 
gis time i)asses. Many of tliese images, if not 
caught and fastened at once, as it were, by an inter- 
ested attention, are quickly gone, and xierhax^s 
never to return. For examiile, if you are absorbed 
in reading, and some one reaches over the table to 
take a x^en, or the clock strikes, and then within two 
to ten seconds you are asked : “ AVhat has just hap- 
pened ? ” you can answer correctly. But if a some- 
what longer time passes‘between the event and the 
question, then you can give no answer. For the 
Xirimary image has then faded away beyond recall. 

The time which it ordinarily takes for such a 
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primary mental image to fade away lias been inves- 
tigated by experiment. One investigator found that 
the memory-image for weights sank very rapidly 
tlui first ten seconds, and at the end of that timo 
was nearly gone ; the same length of time has been 
thought to be most favorable for our memory of the 
pitch of tones. Another found that a particular 
sluide of gray could be recognized only so long as 
the interval was not more than sixty seconds. Still 
another, who experimented by learning series of 
“nonsense syllables,” discovered that after one 
liour the memory - image retained one -half its 
strength ; after from eight to twenty -four hours it 
retained one-third its strcngtli ; after six days, one- 
quarter ; after thirty days, one-fifth, etc. Some- 
times, liowever, these memory-images retain all the 
vividness of sensations for days and weeks. Music- 
teachers often hear “ ringing in their ears ” for a 
long time, the sounds which their x^ipils make ; 
many of us may use the same Avords to describe 
the memoiy of an air we heard at the concert of Iasi 
night or of a week ago. The experience of those 
who use the microscox^e much is similar. One 
worker in this science tolls how, when walking the 
streets in Paris, lie could see the images of his 
prexiarations standing out on surrounding objects. 

Sensations and Mental Images — We have seen that 
sensations sometimes fade #i way into mental images, 
so that we cannot certainly distinguish between the 
two. The same truth as to their relatiou is gained 
by taking the oxH^osite x^^int of view. That is. 
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memory-iniaq*os and what is called ‘Svork of the 
iina^ination” may become so vivid as to be iiidis- 
tiii^iiisliable from sensations. Thus many persons 
have only to close their ej^es and try to thing-s 

they have seen, and soon the pictures have almost or 
quite all the strength of reality. Some niusicuans, 
like Beetli()V(m (even after ho was deaf) and TNfozart, 
hear the melodies and liarmonies th(\y compose 
‘‘ ringing through their brains,” as it were. Some 
painters can summon those whose portraits they are 
painting so vividly before tliem as to paint from the 
memory -image as though from the form of the per- 
son hims(?lf. The religious dewotee, Benvenuto 
Cellini, in answer to prayer, used to see the disk of 
the sun in his prison under ground. 

Difterent persons dilTer very greatly, however, in 
their jiower to recall or to imagine with vividness the 
impressions already had of objects of sense. And 
some who have much ])Ower in imaging objects of 
one sense liave little or none in still other directions. 
*’^Thus some are good “ visualizers ” — as it is said; 
that is, they can vividly recall or picture impressions 
which have been received through the eye. But 
others, who are deficient in this particular power, 
can mentally req^resent with great intensity and life- 
likeness the impressions received through the car, or 
the skin, and the muscles. Some also reci|]l smells 
and tastes much bettec* than most men can ; al- 
though, if one might sx^eak of “images” of smells 
and tastes, tliey are ordinarily much less life-like than 
is the case with the images of the other sensations. 
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The reasons and the effects of this difference will 
appear later on. 

Conditions of Mental Images. — There can bo no 
doubt that cei'taiii properties of the brain-siibstaiice 
furnish the physical conditions of the • momory- 
iina^2res and the images of fancy. Somewhat similar 
properties belong to all organizcul matter, and, in- 
deed, to matter tliat is not — strictly speaking — or- 
ganic. The photographer prepares a plate which 
stores up and retains for months the indescribably 
delicate changers that occur in the chemical him 
spread over its surface, during an instant of ex2)Osuro 
to the sun’s rays. A good old violin may be said to 
have a sort of ‘‘ inorganic memory ” stored up in its 
woody hbre. The tissues of the body geiuu’ally re- 
tain the effects of the conditions to which they have 
been subject ; and these effects they show in tlieir 
habits of nutrition and growth, lint the cells of tlie 
brain are by far the most sensitive substances in tliis 
^vay. It has been said that tliey are never the same 
after tliey have been subjecttnl to any form of modify^ 
big inllu( 3 nce ; they always afterward bear in them- 
selves the traces ” of this influence. 

It would bo an entirely false interpretation of 
what has just been said, however, to sux)pose that 
tliere are impressions literally made in the substance 
of the brain which are “ copies ” in any way of the 
imi)ressions of sense ; or thp-t “ traces ” of sights and 
sounds literally exist in its fibres and cells. All we 
know is that the diffe.rcnt elements in this substance 
— and probably also the different molecules in each 
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element — become accustomed to act together in cer- 
tain ways wliicli arc similar to those in which they 
have acted before. This is to be considered as, in 
joart, a tendency to react in a similar way whenever 
they are again similarly excited. And this tendency, 
with all that it implies, is somehow mysteriously 
X^assed over from one stage to another in thc^ growth 
and life of the brain. This is sometimes called the 
XJrincix)le of “dynamical association” as applied to 
the substance of the brain. 

Images and Ideas — If the sensuous vividness of the 
mental image is very low we may call the act and the 
object of our mental rei)resentation an “idea.” This 
word has been used with a great many meanings ; it 
has also been much abused. In sx^ite of tliis, however, 
it seems necessary to enix^loy it iji the meaning which 
we are about to give it. To realize wliat tliis mean- 
ing is, let us call ui) as well as we can any cxx)ericnce 
of some time ago ; it may be a very vivid flash of 
lightning or a loud crash of thunder ; it may b(i the 
face of an absent friend or of some scene in nature ; 
or it may be certain tlioughts and feelings which 
X3assed through our mind at a distant time. Now — 
to turn back to what was said at the bogiiiniiig of the 
chaxiter — this which is now before the mind is some- 
how Ukc our first exx)erience, and yet it is not that 
original experience. The fact may be exxjf'essed by 
saying iircprmods the cxx^ierieiice, or it stands in the 
relation to it of a “copy ” to its “ original.” Now, 
then, we sljall understand better what is the nature 
of the idea if wo examine briefly what is the nature 
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of the relation it sustains, as a so-called copy, to its 
so-called original. This relation may be examined 
under three heads : (1) intensity ; (2) lifo-Ukeness ; 
and (3) c.ertain accomx)animeiits of that whole state 
of consciousness of which ideas form a part. 

Intensity of Ideas. — It has sometimes been said 
tliat ideas have really no intensity, since the idea of 
a cannon’s roar is no louder than the idi^a of a whis- 
X)er ; nor is the idea of the sun brighter tlian the idea 
of a candle. But this is to confuse what we are now 
calling “ideas” with thoughts. I can tlinik ahout 
“thunder,” or about “the sun,” without any more 
intense or vivid mental image of sound or of sight 
than I have when I think about “ a wliisper ” or about 
“ the candle.” Probably, also, I riircdy or never have 
any copies of my more strong impressions of sense 
which are equal in strength to their originals ; 
though feAv x^ersons, if any, are unable to bring uj) at 
will a concrete mental x^icture of some sense-impres- 
sions which have a high degree of vividness. That 
shriek, for examx)le, which you heard so long ago ; 
how it sounds still in your ears whenever you think 
about it! That face of the loved one who is now 
dead ; how it stands out at times before the mind’s 
eye! And then there is “the touch of the van- 
ished hand.” 

In spit© of the objections of some x^sychologists, 
we know that certain of ouf mental images are less 
vivid than the sensuous imx^ressions which tliey 
rex)resent, and yet that they are always more or less 
vivid, and sometimes startlingly and x)iiiid'ully so. 
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Idms may then projierly (however figuratively) he 
called ''fainter copies'' of their oriyinals. 

Life-likeness of Ideas. — The uiental pictures wliich 
memory or imag*iiiatioii produces are not only more 
or less, like tluur originals in intensity, hut; tli(\y 
are also more or less like them in r(iS))ect to the 
completoness with which they represent thos(^ 
originals. They arc more or less full of life, or 
‘‘life-like.” For exam])le, let one try to recall a 
landscape or the face of an absent friend ; one is 
likely to have to proceed with the ellort in a sort 
of iiiecemeal way. The result at any one point 
in the entire process is not only pale, but thin 
and sketcdiy, as it were. How the face of the 
original landscape or person stood out in com- 
l)leteness of detail! But what we recall is like 
those traces or outlines which, when drawn upon 
a blackboard, only serve to suggest how we should 
go to work by continuous activity of imagination if 
^ we wish to fill in more nearly the entire details of 
the picture. Still our iierceptions of things by the 
senses differ in somewhat the same way. Sometimes, 
for example, we are utterly astonished all at once, to 
dis(;over a great wealth of particulars in some ob- 
ject — ^like the carved back of a chair, or a picture — 
which we have seen a hundred times before. But, 
in general, ideas are rmteh less rich in content, less full 
in life (or more “ scheniatic,” to use a professional 
term) than their originals are. 

Accompaniments of Ideas — The whole state of con- 
sciousness, when one is remembering or imagining, 
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is quite different from tlnit when one is observing- 
some object of sense or attending directly to what 
is passing- in one’s own mind. The more “ spiritual ” 
of these differences will be noticed later on ; it is 
by them largely that wo know whotlK^r we arc 
imagining and remembering or are “really” observ- 
ing some object of sense. And it is partly on ac- 
count of the removal of tliese differences that the 
images of dream-life seem real, although they are so 
fantastic and impossible to realize in actual waking 
life. 

At present it is enough to notice that the feA'lings, 
thoN(fhts, and nwrentents ichieh aciAfnepang our ule<(s 
dijfen fro)ii those irhich are connected loHh their ori<fi- 
nals. For exam])l(^, in order to see a landscape as 
an impression of sense, I must keep moving my eyc'S 
and perhaps my head ; but this is not necessary in 
the same way when I remember it. Then, too, the 
tone of feeling which goes with impressions of s(^nse 
Avhon they are originally received differs from that 
with whicli they are recalled or imagined. 

And this brings us to another imi)ortMiit consider- 
ation. Ideas, like sensations, never oemv alone or 
separated in the “stream of consciousness” from 
other forms of mental life. Moreover, tluiy do o(‘cur 
in connections of various kinds with one another. 
This only amounts to saying that, when wo renaem- 
bor or imagine anytliing, what aJid how W(j remem- 
ber or imagine depends upon what oiir experiemee 
in the past has been. This gemeral truth leads to 
the following considerations about ideas : 
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Fusion of Ideas. — By such a phrase as this we must 
not be led to suppose that ideas are real existences 
wliich ^et joined together, or fused,” as it wore, 
within the mind. But the mental wuKjeH of many 
inqn'Ci<,<i}ons of aense irhicli n-ere orujiuaUy iicparate, 
and vj/uch penlurps came through different senses, ap- 
pear, as reme/nhered or imagined, in. the form, (f 
inseparidj/e parts of one mental state. Or if they 
are not absolutely insej^arable, they sliow a strong 
tendency to follow eaedi otlu'r iiniiUMliately, so as 
together to color the whole character of conscious- 
ness. TIitts Ave read of one learned man, who, hav- 
ing committed a book to memory when running 
errands as a poor l)oy, could never afterward recall 
the contents of that particular book without seeing 
the flitting images of the hedges and ])alisades by 
which he ran when committing it. Another, who 
had Avorked as apprentice foi’ a hatter, could never 
see black Avainscoting, like that of the room in 
Avhich he had Avorked, Avithont its being “fused” 
AAutli the image of the smell of varnisli. It assists 
us all to imagine how, for example, a violet sjnells, 
if we call up the mental picture of hoAV a violet 
looks ; and it is even difficult to imagine the den- 
tist’s tile, or the surgeon’s probe, Avithout feeling 
anoAv the disagreeable sensations they actually oc- 
casion. 

The fact is that all our states of memory and im- 
agination are very comiflex ; and the way that the 
numerous ideas which enter into them me related 
together is also very complex. AVith different per- 
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sons, and with all persons on different occasions, one 
idea or another may take the lead, as it were ; and 
the other id(ias whicli accompany this one may play 
a more or less prominent part in the whole mental 
state. We all illustrate this experience when we 
confess how much easier it is for us to recall some 
ideas rather than others. For example, let a ^:^roup 
of persons wlio have just dined together at table 
give a mental picture of what the total thing is re- 
membered l)y them as being ; and with one it will 
be more a matter of sight ; with another more a 
matter of smells, or of tastes, or even of sounds. 
Jt may pcrhajis be said, then, that excry complcjc idea 
is the result of a numher of tendencies to reproduce past 
experience irhieh are solid 1 fed for the time being under 
the liniited and unifying activity of that particular 
'niorement of the mind's life. 

Spontaneous Eecurrence of Ideas. — Some ideas, 
especially those which have been very recently and 
vividly impressed upon us seem to keep up a constant 
striving to get into consciousness and to tak(i pos- 
s(\ssion of its field. Of course, this is really only a 
figurative way of looking at the matter ; but all 
have plenty of experiences with which to illustrate 
Avluit is meant. The boy in school can scarcely keep 
down the memory of his last half-holiday or the 
idea of what he Avill do to employ the next. The 
anxious ideas of the business or j^rofessional man 
keep pressing to the front. When one is separated 
from some person whom one loves, one keeps on 
finding the image present in the mind, Avithout 
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knowing how it gets there, or even in sjhte of all 
effort to keep it out. It is this experience which 
has led some students of tlie mind to speak, as 
tliough the ideas themselves existed underneath 
consciousness, with a sort of ‘Hension,” or ‘‘strain,” 
or pressure, to rise ui) into the conscious life. It is 
better to say, however, that such. exporieiuHi is due 
to the tendency of the mind, in connection with 
habit and interest, to act repeatedly in tlui same 
way. That is, the spontaneous recurrence of ideas 
is due to the mind’s tendency, somehow acquired, to 
go on “ ideating ” as it has done in the past. 

Series of Ideas. — Many of our im])ressions of sense, 
and also our experiences of other kinds, occur in 
regularly established series. This may b(i duo to 
the very nature of tilings and of onr facultii'S in 
getting a knowledge of tliom ; or it may bo duo to 
comparatively artificial and changeable causes. For 
example, the order in which wo remember a num- 
ber of stars that we have ourselves traced out in a 
constellation, or the different mountains in a chain, 
or the objects along a road wo have travelled, is 
fixed for us. So for the individual is the order in 
whi(;h he learns the letters of his alphabet, or tho 
successive notes in a tune which he is taught to 
sing. But many series depend upon chance for the 
order they assume ; or upon some iiractical end to 
be scu’ved by running ttiem througli ; or even upon 
choice as at first exercised in putting them together 
in a certain way. 

But however any series may have originated, as 
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first committed to memory, it tends strono-ly to recur 
in the order in which it first became the i^ossession 
of the mind. This order it may become very difficult 
to change. Thus it is much easier for most persons 
to say the alt3lia])et forward than backward, althoui;h 
there is no natural cause which determines why the 
order should be precisely as it is. And probably no 
one, on a first trial, could sin^ “ Old Hundred ” back- 
ward, no matter how many times ho had sung* it in 
tlie regular way. 

Two important truths are known, however, about 
the eflect of learning ideas in series. First : if we 
liavo once learned a series, “skipping” is x^ossible 
with some considerable saving of mental strength, 
as comxiarod wit! i an absolutely new x)i;oc(^ss of learn- 
ing. To learn a scries without “skipping” makes 
“ skipping ” in that same series easier. Thus the 
experiments with nonsense syllabh^s (comx). x>. 71) 
showed that, on skipjiing one syllable in any series, 
tile saving from having once learned and then for- 
gotten the same series was still some ten per cent. 
Hec.ond : the different members of any series thus 
learned together do, to some extent, suggest each 
other ill the reverse order from that in which they 
were originally learned. It is easier to learn a series 
backward, if it has once been learned forward. 
All this illustrates some of the simiilest forms of the 
principle of “ association of^ideas.” 

A sort of “ condensation ” of such series of ideas 
takes jilace when they are very frequently rexieated 
in the same order. The mind rushes forward, as it 
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were, to the end ; the more impressive and important 
members come to stand for the whole, and the less 
impressive or important become relatively faint or 
drop out alto.^ether. It is like the case of from A at 
once to Jl, Y, Z, for the whole alphabet. If, for ex- 
ample, we try to j)icture an entire voyage from New 
York to Liverpool, or from Sail Francisco to Yoko- 
horna, the whole is likely to consist of a brief series 
of pictures with the more vivid and detailed ones at 
the end and a few fainter and less life-like ones 
thrown in between. It is only this process of con- 
densation wliich makes it jiossible for us mentally 
to represent our past with any fulness at all. 

“ Freeing ** of Ideas. — It was seen some time ago 
(p. 76) that the ideas are more sketcliy and in outline, 
as it were (more ‘‘ seliematic than the original 
experiences which they represent. It is this which, 
in part, makes it possible to represent those experi- 
ences at all. For the living reality of the world of 
the senses, and of our own consciously known mental 
life, must be recalled and imagined under compara- 
tively few forms. So, then, a i)rocess goes on which 
has been called that of “ freeing ” the ideas. That 
is, many mental pictures lose the definiteness of con- 
nection which belonged to them at first. Thus they 
stand for more things, but for no one thing with 
anything like so much detail. What this means may 
be made clear if one will, notice what goes on in the 
mind when one tries, for example, to form the definite 
mental picture of a dog, arose, or a man. But here 
the so-called “ idea ” comes very close to a “ thought 
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about ; ” and, indeed, it requires some consideration 
of the question, what it is to thh^lz^ before we can 
pursue the subject further in this direction. 

Association of Ideas. — Not only are the simx)ler 
ideas “fused” but — as we frequently say (see p. 78 f.) 
— they become so related that they “ su^^^est ” one 
another. Thus one idea makes us think of another ; 
or one idea “ brings another to the mind.” In not a 
few cases, in spite of all that psychologists have said, 
no known laws rule the succession of our ideas. They 
seem to be thrown up without reason from the dark 
background of the soul’s being, into the light of 
consciousness. They come, we know not whence or 
why, and go, we know not why or whither. Thus, 
often in dreams, how fantastic and disconnected the 
mental images certainly appear ! Nor does tlie most 
careful scrutiny of them always enable us to detect 
any relations between them, any reason why they 
should follow each other in the order which they 
actually take. 

On the contrary, traces of suggestion not infre- 
quently — and perhaps generally — do appear when 
wo inspect carefully the current of our ideas. V or 
example, some persons, on shutting their eyes, have 
a series of visual images unfold themselves before 
them, in a very concrete and vivid way, to whicli they 
seem to remain passive spectators, as it were. To 
take a single instance : a* bow — an arrow — hands 
drawing a bow — a cloud of arrows — falling stars — 
flakes of snow — ground covered with snow. Here 
a certain connection between the different images is 
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perfectly apparent. In general^ the reman why one 
idea rather than others exists in eonscUmsness at aniy 
%mxticular time is to he femnd in. the fact that such an 
other idea ra,thcr than some one still different preceded it. 

Laws of Association. — Tlie question of course arises 
at once wlietlier any laics can be discovered under 
which to brin.i? this fact that ideas su^^est cacli 
other. Tlie very word “ suggest ” indicates that here 
is a principle far broader than any of the particular 
laws which have been pro]iosed for the association 
of ideas. All mental life falls wider the princqde 
of suggestion. For not only do ideas suggest each 
other, but actual sights and sounds and tastes and 
smells suggest ideas. For instance, tlie smell of 
some perfume suggests the lady to whose dress the 
faint odor of it clung when wo met her years ago ; 
or the sight of suffering suggests the idea of a 
remedy, and we run at once to help the sufferer. 
Besides, we must not think of ideas as proceeding 
in this work of suggesting each other like a piece 
hi machinery that runs on by itself, as it were. 
For within certain limits we can make use of this 
principle of suggestion to control the ideas ; ice 
can suggest to the ideas that they shall conriiio 
themselves within certain limits, and so carry out 
some plan we have more or less deliberately formed. 

Various attempts have been made to reduce to 
the smallest possible number all the so-called 
laws of association. Thus it has been noticed that 
means suggest their ends, causes their effects, signs 
the things they signify, and the reverse. The wood 
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lying by the fireplace suggests building a fire, 
and the idea of a fire — itself suggested by the sen- 
sations of coolness — suggests the wood to.be used. 
Tlie smell of the smoke suggests the fire as its 
cause ; and when one sees a bo\’^ bringing a lighted 
match near a saucer of gunpowder, the probable 
efiect is immediately brought up in mind. Any 
word or gesture suggests certain things or mental 
states of which it is the sign ; and the thing or 
feeling suggests its own name when once one has 
become acquainted with the latter. 

Principle of Contiguity. — In the attemx^t to reduce 
the number of the laws of association to as few as 
possible, there are two which have been most gener- 
ally adojited. These are the law of ‘‘ association by 
similarity ” and the law of “ association by contiguity 
in time and place.” By the former it is meant that 
ideas tend to suggest Avliat is like or similar to them- 
selves. Thus tlie idea of this man with the Eoinan 
nose suggests the idea of another man with the same 
kind of a nose ; or the n>ental iiicture of this cathedral 
suggests another cathedral which has been seen or 
read about in the ])ast. By the latter law it is meant 
that the parts of any complex experiences which have 
been had together at any iiarticular 7>?a6*e or iime 
tend to suggest each other. Thus the idea of one 
object in a landscape we have formerly seen suggests 
the other objects in the sanle lamUmpe ; or any part 
of an event suggests the other parts of the same 
complex event. Sometimes a principle designed to 
cover the w^hole ground is proposed and called the 
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“ law of redintegration.” This means that, because 
the mind Avorks under the principle of habit, the ten- 
den(;y always is to reproduce the Avhole of any past 
experience. The principle and the tendency are true 
without doubt, but they do not state in the best 
manner the one great law of the association of 
ideas. 

This one great law we believe to be found in the 
‘‘ principle of contiguity ; ” only it must be remem- 
bered that ideas are not real existences, but only 
processes of the mind, and that the “contiguity” 
here spoken of is figurative, and imx)lies the being 
parts of one comi^lex mental process taking |)lace in 
time. Sirnilar ideas, as such, have no imriicnlar ten~ 
dency to suggest each other. But — as will be seen 
more clearly later on — whenever Ave are gaining a 
knoAvdedge of anything Ave notice similar points and 
bind them together, as it Avere, in the unity of con- 
sciousness. Thus similar ideas do come to form links 
of connection in an indefinite number of directions 
'and in remembering past experiences Ave are con- 
stantly passing from one item of past knoAvledge to 
' others that have similar characters. But the oxi^lana- 
tion of the so-called poAver of similar ideas to sug- 
^ gest each other, as Avell as of dissimilar ideas to 
suggest each other (“ law of contrast ”), or of means 
to sug*gest ends, etc., is one and the same. In this 
meaning of the words, then : Only ideas that have 
once been contiguous in cmiseionsness ( that is, parts of 
the same uni fying process of the mind) lend to suggest 
each other. 
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Special Laws of Association — Under the general prin- 
ciple which has just been explained, every person’s 
particular trains of ideas are all “associated” to- 
gether. But what are the jxirtumlar amjciatums for 
each person at any one time will depend upon a num- 
ber of considerations. Among tlnmi the following 
are important: (1) What are called the “natural 
tendencies ” of every individual are very powerful. 
Some have original aptness in certain directions, and 
so ease and interest in performing certain mental acts 
rather than others. (2) Closely connected with this 
is the influence', of temperament, age, and sex. The 
memory and imagination of youth and of old age 
are diflerent ; in general the same things suggest 
something diflerent to women and to men, (3) So 
the mood, and the passing or more permanent con- 
dition of body, has a great infliiene'c. We are a]^t to 
think of things when we are gay, and of sober 
things when we arc sober. (4) The intensity and 
vividness of the original impressions, and the way 
they hapi)en to fit in with the mental life at the* 
time they occur, are also very eftective in determin- 
ing the association of ideas. In this way things 
very trivial in themselves get to be a part of the 
necessary connections of the mental life (see p. 
78). (5) Kepetition and habit are of the very high- 

est importance. Everybody knows that ideas which 
are brought together ovei^ and over again tend to 
suggest each other. If this were not so we could 
scarcely learn anything or form any fixed habits 
among our ideas. But (6) our own feelings, desires, 
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anti will have also a ^veiit influence. For, as will 
appear soon, ice, to a lar^e extent, determine for prac- 
tical ends what trains of associated ideas shall run, 
and the x>oint to which all the trains shall be for the 
time dircctedo 
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SMELL, TASTE, AND TOUCH 

There is a wide difference between merely having 
sensations and knowing* the sensible qualities of 
things. For ideas and thoughts, as well as sensa- 
tions, are necessary to any knowledge of things ; and 
tlie same truth holds with respect to the knowle^lge 
of ourselves and of other men. The common use of 
language illustrates this. For example, when speak- 
ing of what things are, as known by the senses, we fre- 
quently refer to our “ idea ” of them, or even to our 

thought ’’ about them. And when looking at a now 
and strange object in comx^aiiy, people are heard 
asking of each other, ‘‘ Have you any idea what this 
is ? ” or “ What do you tinnk that strange object can 
be ? ” Such language recognizes the fact that one 
has to use one’s memory and imagination, and to do 
some thinking, too, if one is going oven to ijcrceive 
things. It might almost bo said that perceiving 
things is “ minding ” things ; for are not careless and 
inattentive observers exhorted to ‘‘ mind ” as they 
look, or listen, or feel, or taste, if they would really 
know' what the qualities of things are ? 

Nature of Perception ^The word ‘‘ perception ” is 

very generally used in these days for that knowledge 
of things which seems to come at once through the 
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use of the senses. Thus one has only to open one’s 
eyes and the whole landscape, or the entire side of 
the room with its pattern of wall-j)aper and its pict- 
ures, instantaneously appears “ stamped ” or “ im- 
pressed” upon the mind. In hearing a piece of 
music, where it is necessary to listen somewhat at- 
tentively, wo seem to ourselves even more passive. 
But when with shut eyes we are feeling our way 
about a room, or are tracing the outlines of a com- 
plex object (a geometrical solid or a piece of carv- 
ing), the fact that we are active in percejition be- 
comes more apparent. So, too, when the attention 
is arrested by something unfamiliar in the food we 
are eating, we often change quite abruptly from 
simply letting onrselves he impresmd with certain sen- 
sations of taste to an active tasting which is to re- 
sult in telling us, by comparison with some recalled 
image, what the thing we are tasting is. 

Both observation and experiment prove that the 
distinctions just made are only matters of degree. 
We afe active, attentive, are having ideas, and using 
thought — to a greater or less extent — in all our per- 
ceptions. The formation of all i)erceptions, more- 
over, consumes more or less of time. This is a matter 
which can be tested by experiment ; and it is actually 
found that the number of thousandths of a second 
which it takes to perceive any object, or group of 
objects, depends on their complexity and on the ac- 
tivity of the mind in recalling ideas and in thinking 
out the meaning of sensations. Besides, conscious- 
ness actually shows how, while studying attentively 
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tho same object for several seconds, tlie knowledge 
of it actually grows, in deiiendenco on the degree 
and manner of minding it, as it were. 

It appears, then, that all the elementary processes of 
CAVisciovs mental life are concerned in Perception by the 
senses ; but the other processes are to be regarded as ex- 
cited^ directed, and determined, with respect to the entire 
state of consciousness, chiefly by those peculiar mod ifl ca- 
tions of consciousness which have been called sensations 
(see p. 32f.). 

Development of Perception. — ^It follows, from what 
has just been said, that all perceptions by the senses 
are matters of growth. Babies just born per(?eive 
nothing; to them there are no ‘‘things,” because 
tliey have not yet learned how to percoivQ or “ mind ” 
thorn. In adult life also the x)erceptions of different 
Iversons are very different. One man’s eye or hand 
instantly perceives what another's cannot [)orceive 
at all, or can perceive only after the slowest and 
most laborious effort. On this general truth all 
students of psychology are agreed. Nothing that 
the modern study of tho science has done is more 
important than the emphasis and clearing up of this 
truth. More and more science has traced in detail 
how it is, and under what conditions, that perception 
by the senses develops. But no investigation has 
made perfectly clear — and j^erhaps it will never be 
known — just how much, and what, of this many- 
sided activity of the mind must be called “natural” 
or “ native ; ” and just how much, and what, must be 
assigned to development. More would be known 
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about the whole subject if wo could i)cnetrate the 
mysteries of the baby’s consciousness, and so dis- 
cover i^recisely what the character of his sensuous 
exi:)erieiico is. Do his sensations of li^ht and color, 
his feelings of pressure and motion, seem to him to 
be “ out ” of his consciousness ; have these sensa- 
tions any quality of being “ s\)read out ” or extended, 
at all as ours are ? Have his first sensations of heat 
and cold, his first sensations connected with the i)lay 
of the muscles which move the limbs, any locality ” 
whatever ? Have they any quality other than that 
which has already been spoken of as belonging to 
“local signs” (p. 50), that would make it possible 
to locate them as not “ in consciousness ? ” Is the 
distinction between “the inner” and “the outer” 
possible to the infant’s mind at all ? 

These are all questions to which only a doubtful 
answer can bo given. And so brief and elementary 
a treatise of the subject as this can scarcely be ex- 
pected to do more than call attention to them. 

Classes of Perceptions. — Some kinds of percei)tions 
do most obviously reveal at once the qualities of 
things as others do not. This distinction between 
different perceptions all language and all experience 
makes plain. And here, on the one side, stand the 
smells, tastes, and sounds of things ; while, on the 
other side, stand sight and touch — if in the latter 
be included all the kisowdedge which comes also 
through the use of the muscles and joints. For by 
smell, tastci, and hearing (as distinct from the per- 
ceptions of touch which accompany and fuse with 
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them) no direct knowledge of the qualities of things 
is gained. We smell, and assign the odor to snch 
an object located in such a spot, because we have 
before experienced the same simsations in connec- 
tion with the seen or felt presence of the object ; and 
because we can know, or guess its direction by cer- 
tain changeable signs. Ho, also, if the flavor of the 
object be considered wholly apart from its ‘'feel ” in 
tlie moTith as it is being tasted, ire are affected ; but 
tlirough this affection only an indirect knowledge is 
obtained of the existence and qualities of any thing. 

On the contrary, what Ave see and touch h the 
thing, as known to the mind by the senses, actually 
there i^resent and spread out in extension before us, 
as it were. This is true of xits color and hardness 
or softness, its roughness or smoothness, and all its 
solidity and weight, etc. Thus any particular thing 
might be described as being what it ap])ears to siglit 
and touch to be; and then there might be added 
what also ice knmo about the odors and sounds it 
can “give forth,” or the “Avay ” it tastes when taken 
into the moutli. Hence sight and touch are some- 
times called the “ geometrical senses ; ” because 
they give, as actually i)rosent in the thing, its quali- 
ties of a spatial kind. But smell, taste?, and hear- 
ing are called “non-geometrical because they do 
not directly afford any knowledge of the si)atial 
qualities of things. » 

The different principal forms of perception by 
the senses may now be considered in particular ; and 
what has been said as to the nature and growth of all 
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perception, and as to the relation of these two classes 
of sensations, should be kept constantly in mind. 
For purposes of convenience, however, the different 
perceptions will not be treated in the jirecise order 
which is suggested by these two classes. 

Perceptions of Smell. — Perceptions of smell afford 
no direct knowled^^e of the qualities of things as ex- 
ternal and spread out in space. If two different 
smells operate upon the organs at the same time, 
the stronger of the two drowns out the weaker. 
Two smells cannot, so to speak, be made to lie “ side 
by side” in space. We know even that the nose is 
the organ of smell only indirectly through the sensa- 
tions causcjd by the muscles in sniffing in the air and 
by the passage of the air over the skin of the nos- 
trils. The direction of the object which occasions 
any smell is also known only indirectly, by the amount 
and quality of the sensations, as the head is turned 
toward or away from it, or as the body moves in the 
direction where it is situated. 

There is a kind of knowledge which comes from 
smell that admits of a high degree of cultivation. 
But it is the lower animals and the lower races of 
men which usually possess this x^erception in its most 
acute form. The negroes of the Antilles are said to 
distinguish by smell the footsteps of a negro from 
those of a Frenchman ; so also the Indians of Pern, 
the race to which an af)proaching stranger belongs. 
Some subjects, when in the hypnotic state, can assign 
the articles belonging to an entire roomfull of per- 
sons by the peculiar odor of each. It is said that ( 
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Caspar Hauser could tell the leaves of different trees 
by smell. 

Perceptions of Taste.— As regards tlie knowledge 
gained of the qualities of bodies, perceptions of 
taste resemble those of smell. But in tasting any 
substance, it is actively rolled about in the mouth ; 
thus the substance is also known by the skin and 
muscles, as located “in the mouth,” and as hard or 
soft, fluid or solid, and also, to some extent, as liav- 
ing such a size and shape, or as so many in num- 
ber. 

The more highly civilized peoples are more dis- 
criminating in tastes: the very reverse of the 
ordinary rule for perceptions of smell. They use 
perfumes mostly for mere pleasure, and not to give 
th(un any knowledge of things ; but the case is not 
the same with the delicacy and acuteness of tastes, 
ea-tasters and wine-merchants, for example, be- 
5ome exceedingly accurate judges of tlie “ crop ” or 
he “ vintage ; ’’ and it is said that certain Homan 
epicures professed to know by taste where the fish 
vas caught, and on which leg a partridge had slept 
list before being killed. Men in general are becom- 
iig more and more “particular ” in their tastes. 

Perceptions of Touch. — Under this head may be 
ncluded all the knowledge of things that comes 
mmediately through the skin, muscles, and joints, 
flirough these organs at least four classes of sensa- 
ions are derived (comp. p. 41f.). But if the divis- 
on is made according to the two principal classes 
bodies whose qualities and relations to each other 
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are known in this way, it may be said : by touch one 
has the perception of one’s own body, of its different 
areas and their conditions, and also of the various 
other bodies which in any w^ay come into contact 
with it. These two kinds of knowledge (the knowl- 
edge of our own body and the knowledge of other 
bodies) proceed, to a large extent, as it were, side by 
side. That is, the child does not first attain a com- 
plete knowledge of its own body and then make use 
of this knowledge to acquire the knowledge of those 
qualities of other bodies which come by touch ; nor 
docs it first know all the qualities of other things by 
touch, and then apply this knowledge to the task of 
learning to know its own body. But little by little, 
what is at first all confusion, as it were, clears up ; 
and so the different members of the body become 
mentally separated from each other and from the 
things known in contact with them. How this proc- 
ess comes about we shall now try briefly to explain. 

Earliest Knowledge of the Body by Touch.— It is 
probably crude perceptions of the arms and legs, 
and perhaps of the abdomen, back, and face (espe- 
cially around the mouth), which constitute for the 
infant its first knowledge of its own body. These 
are the parts that are either most in motion, or else 
are oftenest pressed upon somewhat heavily or are 
subjected to changes of temperature. The follow- 
ing experiment is instructive, as showing how very 
broken and “ scrappy,” as it were, is even the more 
mature knowledge of our own bodies, solely hy touch . 
Let one shut one’s eyes and try to divert attention 
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from all images of tlio bodily members that have come 
by sight ; and now what is one’s body to one’s own 
self? As we let attention wander over the field, so 
to speak, we one limb after the other ; but this 
only obscurely, unless some part of the limb is be- 
ing rather sharply pressed by the chair, or by some 
other portions of our own body. If now one wants 
more definitely to perceive any part of one’s own 
body in terms of touch, one has to move it so as to 
bring out the sensations of the muscles ; or to press 
it against something, so as to intensify the sensa- 
tions of the skin. It is not possihli^ all at once, and 
(IS a whijle, to pcvceice one's own hody hy touch. For 
one born blind the body always consists only of a 
system of members, thus interrupted rather than 
continuous, and that must be felt successively rath(3r 
than seen simultaneously. And even persons not 
blind, who have lost a leg, for exami^le, sometimes 
feel the foot which belonged to that leg as though 
it stuck out immediately from the stump. 

It is possible to explain how these perceptions of 
the body by touch are acquired. It must be remem- 
bered, however, that the infant’s first movements of 
its limbs are random and impulsive ; or else they 
are reflex — that is, are due to the effect of some kind 
of irritation upon the external parts of the body (see 
p. 50f.). They imply neither any perception of 
themselves nor of some enjl to be gained by the 
movement. They are more of the nature of a living 
machine that runs partly as stirred up by springs 
inside itself, and, partly, by forces acting upon it 
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from without. We might even say that these move- 
ments are for consciousness instead of being by con- 
sciousness. We shall now consider, further, the two 
classes of important i)erceptions which enter into 
the earliest knowledge of our' own bodies by touch. 

Percej^tions of Motion by Touch. — The movement of 
any of the limbs occasions a series of complex and 
blended sensations, which come both from the skin 
and also from the muscles and joints. The charac- 
ter of this series depends upon the particular limb 
which is being moved and uiion the direction, inten- 
sity, and distance of its movcunent. It can easily be 
seen that this must be so, if it bo considered that 
the skin is dilfc'rently stretclied over the miiscles 
and joints of each limb, and that it has different 
degrees of sensitiveness for its different areas ; that 
the masses of tlie different muscles and the range 
and intensity of tlioir movement are different ; and 
that the sensations due to pressure at the joints 
vary as the character of the joints and as the amount 
and direction of the pressure vary. Wo can even 
experience the fact tliat this is so by moving any of 
our larger limbs and meanwhile carefully watching 
the changes which take place in the complex ^quality 
of all these different classes of sensations. 

For example, if the arm be given a strong, wide 
swing in any direction, the result is to call out a cer- 
tain series of complex sensations, which stand in con- 
sciousness for that particular nwvement of the arm, so 
far as it is known by touch. If the strength, or range, 
or direction of the swing of the arm be changed, then 
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the series of resulting* complex sensations (changes. 
All this, when referred to the arm as known l)y sight, 
is the perception of the arm as variously in movement 
and known to touch. That is to say, my arm, which 
I know as a whole chiefly from having seen it, is now 
known by touch to be moving in such or such a 
direction, etc. And what is true of the arm when in 
movement is true of every other member of the body, 
and of the body as a whole. In the case of moving 
the body as a whole, however, a great many obscure 
indications which come from the internal organs 
contribute to the complex result. 

Perceptions of Position on the Skin. — E. H. Weber 
called attention to the interesting fact tliat, by using 
a pair of compasses on the different parts of the 
skin, the distance apart which the two points must 
be placed in order to be actually felt as two is found 
to differ very greatly. For cxami)lo, on the tip of 
the finger or the red part of the lip it may re([uire 
only onc-tweiity-fifth to one-tenth of an inch, while 
on some parts of the back and of the uppijr arm or 
leg it may require between two and three inches. 
More recent exiDerimonts have shown that every 
area of every individuabsskin may thus be “ mapped 
out” with regard to its comparative sensitiveness to 
touch ; and that every area difftTS from every other, 
both in the case of the same individual and in case 
we compare different individuals. If, again, a jiair 
of compasses be run over the skin of any consider- 
able area of the body, without actually changing the 
distance apart of the points, then they will seem to 
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spread apart or to come to^^etlier, according to the 
relative sensitiveness of the areas that are crossed. 

Let this fact now be considered in connection 
with what was seen (p. 41f.) to be true of the “ press- 
ure-spots” and “heat-spots” and “cold-spots” of 
the skin. It now appears that tin? surface of the l)ody 
is capable of yielding an indetinitc varietyof impres- 
sions due to the complex result of exciting its dilFer- 
ent elements, cither in succession or closely together. 
So that anything travelling over the skin marks out 
the different areas, as it were, in consciousness. Each 
area has its complex characteristics, which corre- 
spond to that particular area and to no other. And 
here, as in the case of the muscles, each series of per- 
ceptions corresponds to movement over a series of areas 
related together by the conscious activity of the mmd. 

Positions of the Movable Parts. — Tliero are very 
obvious moans at the command of the mind for dis- 
tinguishing the relative positions of the different 
movable x^arts of the body. In understjxnding this 
subject, two imx)ortant differences between our x>er- 
cei^tions of the bodily members at rest and of the 
same members iir motion must be kex^t in mind. (1) 
Wlien a limb is at rest it may either be held in x^osi- 
tion by the muscles, or it may bo supx:)orted in x)osi- 
tion by some other part of the body or b}^ sonui 
external tiling. But the complex character of the 
X)erc(iX)tions is very different in each of these three 
cases, as any one may see by giving careful atten- 
tion to his own experience under each of the three 
cases. And, further (2), our perceptions of the mov- 
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able parts, wlicn they are not in motion, arc very 
much less clear and vivid. In order to make them 
more clear and vivid, one has to make a dciuand 
upon memory ; and what one tries to remember is, 
usually, either how they look to sig:ht or hoAV they 
felt when they Avere in motion. Thus expeiiem^e 
shows that, so far as touch without sight is concerned^ 
the perception of the position of the luovahle parts of 
our bodies is Largely a system of associated ideas due 
to iwevious movements. 

Development of Perception by Touch All increase 

in the knowledge of one’s own body by perceptions of 
skill, muscles, and joints, proceeds in the main from 
what is more coarse and confused to what is liner and 
more clear. It is in “blurred masses,” as it Avere, 
that the infant lirst perceives parts of his oavh body ; 
such as his oavii lips, mouth, and cheeks, by their 
being engaged in nursing and their being fondled, or 
his back and abdomen as pressed upon Avhile being 
dressed or Avhile lying on the bed or the floor ; or 
his limbs as being grasped and kept almost con- 
stantly ill motion. At first, then, an infant cannot 
feel a burn, or the inick from a pin, as definitely in 
any jiarticular part of its body ; or — as one Avriter 
has expressed it -it cannot “place its toe in the 
pain.” It is through attention, excited by interest 
and leading to finer and finer discriminations, that 
it comes gradually to clear, up the details of its oavii 
body. 

All this development, hoAvever, is essentially 
Glided by the use of the eye. And in the same ex- 
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periences the infant is also learning to know otliel* 
things touch as separable and different from its 
own body. The process of acquiring knowledge of 
other bodies by these perceptions must now bo 
briefly considered. 

Distinction of our Body and Other Bodies. — The pro- 
cess of “ setting ofl‘” other bodies from our own body 
by touch is the result of mental activity ; it is a devel- 
opment. Two very important distinctions, however, 
make such a process possible : (1) Borne iierceptions 
of this class are very strongly colored with feelings 
of pleasure or i;)ain, while others are almost wholly 
without any tone of feeling. Again (2), some per- 
ceptions arc also dei)endent upon our own willing-, 
wishing, and striving, as others are not. 

At first the infant undoubtedly perceives other 
bodies only in the same vague and incomplete way 
in which it perceives its own body. But even then 
the two kinds of marked differences just spoken of 
are prominent. Bor example, when the mother or 
nurse grasps the child and jmts it into the bath, or 
when the bands about its body are tightened or re- 
moved, or when a fly lights upoli its skin and then 
goes away of itself, its experiences are very different 
from those which have just been described as giving 
it a perception of its own body. What is peveeAved 
as some other body than its oion is connected with its 
pleasiiTes and pains in way that it cannot eonirol. 
AVhen it strikes itself with its own fists, or kicks it- 
self with its own legs, it gets a sort of double lesson 
in making the same distinction. Part of its own 
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body thus becomes another body to itself for the 
time being*. 

The same kind of a distinction is much more finely 
drawn every time we trace out any part of our own 
bodies with the hand — “ feel of ourselves,” as wo say; 
and then, again, when we use the same hand to trace 
out the outlines of some external body. In the first 
case, one series of perceptions represents ourselves 
as “ touching ” something, and the other represents 
ourselves as “ being touched.” In the second case, 
one series represents ourselves as “ touching,” and 
the other represents a thing that is “ not ourselves ” 
as being touched. The best way to bring out all 
these distinctions in consciousness is to experiment 
and notice carefully how ice feel meanwhile. 

dualities of Bodies by Touch. — It is chiefly through 
the skin that the superficial qualities of bodies are 
known to touch. The series of impressions made 
on this organ is very ditferent, wliethor the tiling 
being explored is “ smooth ” or “ rough,” “ liard ” or 
soft,” “ dry ” or “ moist,” “ cool ” or “ warm,” 
“ sticky ” or not, etc. In iierceptioiis of liardiiess 
and softness of texture the muscles, whenever the 
pressure is slightly increased, come into play. 
The dry and the moist are apt to combine sensa- 
tions botli of pressure and of temperature. 

It is obviously due to the use of the muscles in 
pulling and pushing, in stntining or actually lifting, 
that bodies are known as “solid” and “real” to 
touch. The j)erception of solidity cannot he (jained 
withovt the experience of movements, as actual and 
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resisted, hy means of the solid masses of our own 
body. 

All knowledge of the size, weight, etc., of bodies 
is comparative, and depends upon a variety of per- 
ceptions which they occasion. Here the way the 
particular body meets the exi)ectation of the mind 
has no little influence. Bodies that move more 
easily than was expected, appear lighter than they 
are ; bodies that move only after giving us more 
than the expected resistance, ai)pear heavier than 
they are. The rate of movement also is of influence. 
If a body is raised quickly, it is perceived to be 
lighter than when it is raised slowly. The principle 
of contrast Jilso comes in to disturb our perceptions. 
If one stands for a long time with heavy weights in 
both hands, and then lays them down, one seems to 
be drawing one’s arms up toward the breast or even 
one’s self to bo rising from the ground. 

Perception of Distant Bodies by Touch. — ^All bodies 
which are not in contact with our own are known in 
terms of touch only as their appearance excites the 
images of x>ast perceptions which have come while 
touching similar bodies. When, however, we are 
measuring with the eye the distance to which a stone 
or ball must bo thrown, or the height of a wall or 
fence we wish to leai^, or the probable weight of a 
body we design soon to lift, our state of conscious- 
ness is strongly colored Vith the images of xiast per- 
ceptions of the order of skin, muscles, and joint, as 
well as with sensations arising from the condition of 
exj^ectant use into which these organs are put. 
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Wg thus reach one of the many cases where per- 
ceptions of the eye and those of touch penetrate each 
other, as it were, and greatly assist each other. In 
this assistance sometimes the eye and sometimes 
tlie organs of touch take the lead, in suggesting the 
appropriate mental images. But this consideration 
will come before us again after the perceptions of 
sight have been separately considered. 



CHAPTER Vn 


HEARING AND SIGHT 

Hearing differs from both touch and si^i^ht — be- 
tween Avhicli we have- placed it — in that it does not 
afford any direct perception either of the parts of 
our own bodies or of the qualities of external things. 

Perceptions of Hearing.— Our own bodies as well as 
bodies outside of them arc knowji by the ear only in 
an indirect way. Certain terms used with rej^ard to 
the sounds perceived do indeed imply that they are 
themselves more or less extended. Thus men speak 
of “acute” or “piercing-” sounds, and of sounds 
more or less “ voluminous ” and “ massive.” But tlie 
case here docs not seem to be different from the per- 
ception of “ heavy ” odors or of “ sharp ” tastes when 
vinegar or iiepper is taken into the mouth. To use 
the latter example : the taste of x)ex)per is chiefly the 
X)erception of being xiricked at an indefinite number 
of x^oints on the tongue, while at the same time a 
certain smell arises in the nostrils. So, when tlio 
sound is very “ massive,” as in the case where a door 
is slammed or a cannon fired near to the ear, one 
feels as though the side of the head were struck a 
blow or the whole jelly-mass of the body set vibrat- 
ing. Any one who lias had liis back close to a board 
behind which a grand organ was x^laying knows how 
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the whole body, both inside and ont, seems envel- 
()[)ed in sound. 

Place of Sounds — The direction in which, and the 
jilace from which, sounds are perceived are matters 
of jud^^’inont and g-uessiii", that are sometimes made, 
however, witli wonderful promptness and accuracy. 
Sometimes, on tlie contrary, tlie mistakes made in 
locjiting* sounds are more than ecpially astonishing. 
Certain perceptions of sound arc due to causes that 
lie within th(i body itscdf and near to the organ of 
hearing ; these have already (p. 3G) been referred 
to as ‘‘ cntotic ” sounds. Thus one sometimes finds 
it difficult to tell whether the sounds one perceives 
are to be placed “ in the ears,” as due to a largo 
dose of quinine, or are to be located in a cricket on 
the window-sill. In hearing a concert, too, one can 
allow one’s self for the time being just to float in the 
sounds, or to hoar them as arising in the very in- 
terior part of the soul, and so lose all thought of the 
rt^al, external sources from ivliich they come. But 
if one looks at the i)layers, then one may perceive 
the sounds as coming from them. 

Experiments have been made to determine what 
means the mind has for placing the direction of 
sounds and also the degree of accuracy with which 
they can be located for the different positions. One 
observer found in this w^ay that the accuracy was 
very much greater just in frqiit of the head than just 
behind (as 6° to 1°) ; and also directly oi)posite each 
ear, and directly above and bcloiv the middle of .the 
head. As to direction, we ordinarily place a sound on 
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the side of us on which it is most intensely heard ; and 
if both sides are equally intense, then in the middle 
place. “ When both oars are used and the head is 
moved freely about, the direction in which sounds 
are perceived seems to dexieiid upon the chang-cs 
caused in the ditfei*eiit intensities of the sensations 
in the two ears. If a current from a telephone is 
made to'j^ass through both ears, a tone may be per- 
ceived in the middle of one’s head. On the whole, 
however, all the means which tlie mind has at its 
disposal for perceiving the place and direction of 
sounds are not yet understood. 

dualities of Bodies by Sound.— All perception of 
what bodies are, which comes through the ears, is 
indirect, and has to bo interpreted into terms of 
touch and sight. Thus, one box is called ‘‘ hollow ” 
and another “ full,” one substance “ solid,” like 
jiainted marble, and another “ light,” like wood of 
the same color as the marble ; because when we rap 
upon them the sounds iierceivcd resemble those 
which experience has previously taught us iirocecd 
from bodies that have these qualities as known to 
sight or to touch. So, too, when we say that we 
“hear ” this or that thing* approaching or receding, 
or “hear ” somebody uttering such a cry, or “hear ” 
this event happening (like the x>oppipg of a cork, or 
the crackling of glass, or the exploding of gunimw 
der), wo are really malting a very complex appeal 
to our past experience with things as known by 
sight and touch. 

The one principle applying to this class of per- 
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ceptions may be stated as follows : It is l>y 7 nea?}s of 
sensations of the ?nuscles and skin (including, of 
course, the internal parts of the ear — “ semi-circular 
canals,” etc.) that ice pecceice the place and dircciion 
of sounds, in a spyace already constructed hy the eye, 
muscles, and skin. 

Perceptions of Sight. — If the eyes are turned upon 
a landscape, a little world of ol)jects, all having’ 
not only color, but also shape, size, and distance, 
and standing in various relations of spa(*e to eacdi 
other, is at once made known to us. It has already 
been said (p. 91f.) that this work of perception is 
really not instantaneous ; and also that the ability 
to perform the act of perception is the result of a 
development of various powers. But all the more 
diilicult do these facts make the study of precisely 
how this wonderful resiilt is brought about. This 
difficulty does not, however, make any less certain 
tlui general principle that perception, with the eyes, 
like every form of mental life, is a process in time, 
ami requires mental activity and mental development. 

Means for Visual Perception. — The means (some- 
times called “ data which are at the c;ommand of 
the mind, so to speak, for iierceiving by. the eyes 
the qualities and relations of things, are very nu- 
merous. The science of iisychology is not yet sure 
that it understands them all. Some of them are in- 
lisponsable for any true visual perce]ition wliat- 
^'ver ; and others of them may be regardinl as only 
assisting in the easier and more correct perception 
^f sjiatial qualities and spatial relations. Among 
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sueli means the following are probably the most 
elementary : (1) The sensations of light and color 
Avhicli vary in quality and intensity, and which de- 
pend, ])artly, upon the place of the retina where 
they are excited ,• (2) sensations of the skin and mus- 
cles due to movement of the eyes ; (3) sensations 
due to what is called accommodation ” of the eye 
— that is, tlie adjustment of the lens for nearer or 
more remote distances : witli these always go (4) 
associated images of past sensations of all these 
three kinds ; aiid (5) accompanying feelings, and 
perhaps felt activities of will. 

But the fact that we have two eyes, and make use 
of both in seeing single objects, and the fact that 
various “secondary signs” (to be spoken of later) 
enter into almost all our A’ision, complicates further 
the study of this subject. In order, therefore, to 
consider it by X)assing from what seems simx)ler to 
what is more difficult and complex, the whole mat- 
ter may be taken ui) in the following way : (1) The 
conditions for forming a visual image on the single 
eye when at rest, and the effect upon this image of 
the eye’s movement ; (2) the effect of tlie action of the 
twp (\ycs together ; and (3) the effect of other experi- 
ences which are x)artly dexiendent upon the exercise 
of the mind in’(3viously in iDerceptions of other kinds. 

If all this seems rather comi^licated as a matter 
of science, the wonderful speed, comx)letencss, and 
delicacy with Avhich the eye masters its work must 
be remembered. It is the world of things as we see 
them, which is so varied and full of interest and of 
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different objects, for perception. If the blind man’s 
world of tliouglit and of moral and religious feeling 
is essentially like ours, how vastly dilfercnt and 
poorer is his world of perception 1 

Two Principles of Visual Perception.— In all that is 
to be said regarding the perception of things by the 
eye, two principles must constantly be kept in 
mind. Perceptioa hj sight is, like erery form of men- 
tal life, a true process in time, and requires mental etc- 
tirlty. But, {wrihev, perception by sight is ahmys a;n in- 
ierpretation <f signs, that are very complex and whose 
meaning often admits of beijig understood in sev- 
eral difterent ways.. Under this last principle, as wo 
shall see, things -‘look” very differently, according 
to the ]ioint of view, the condition of the bodily or- 
gans, and even according to our feelings, desires, 
and attitudes of will toward tliem. 

Formation of a Visual Image. — It has already been 
seen (p. 38f.) that the eye is, in important respects, 
lik(^ the instrument which the photographer uses to 
secure an “image” of the person whose Y)icture lie 
is taking, upon a plate rendered es]XHually sensitive 
l)y chemical means. The details of how the Y)hysic5d 
image is formed u]ion the human eye will be left 
for books on physiology to tell. It would be a fatal 
mistake to all true understanding of the subject, 
however, to suppose that the mind, in visual percep- 
tion, somehow reads off, as it^were, this image upon 
the retina; or even that Some image corres])onding 
to the image on the retina is transmitted to the brain. 
The mind knows nothing about any image on the re- 
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tiiia ; and there is no inia^e in the brain which is in 
any respect a copy of the image on the retina. It is 
the sensations^ amsidercd as modijimtions of our eAm~> 
sciomness (see p. 32f.), with their different mixtures of 
quality and intensity^ which are i)rodiiced by the 
changes in the brain, tlieit constitute the stiff ” — so 
to speak — of our visual perceptions. These sensa- 
tions are ‘‘ fused ” with one another, and with the 
memory images of past sensations, in an almost infi- 
nite variety of ways. 

Plainly one can never, now that one has grown up 
in the use of the organ of vision, put one’s self 
back into an infai\tile condition, and so experience 
anew how “ things looked '' to one then. For, so far 
as anything can be determined about the matter — 
properly speaking— things did not look at all to us 
tlnui. The nearest we can g(3t to a study of such 
visual perceptions as might be supposed to arise 
with the use of one eye at rest is to consider the 
“color-mass” which appears before us, when our 
eyes are closed in a darkened room. But it can 
easily be proved that even this color-mass involves 
the activity of both eyes and the influence of count- 
less experiences with them both, wlien open and 
when in motion. For, if now wo open one of oui* 
eyes, with it we can (but only if we move it) seem 
to look at the color-mass still remaining and be- 
longing to the closed* eye. But even while both 
eyes are closed, we cannot perceive clearly any 
particular XK)rtion of this color-mass without mov- 
ing our eyes in the direction of that portion j and 
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we cannot lift tlio whole color-mass toward the 
ceiling, or depress it toward the floor, without 
bojiding the eyes and even the head in these same 
directions. 

Effects of Moving the Eye —What has j ust been said 
shows the influence of moving the eye, and oven the 
head, upon all our visual iierceptions. Indeed it may 
well be doubted — although it is diflicult to prove an 
opinion — whether any perception by the eye would 
be possible without its movement. From the earli- 
est infancy the eye, while open, is almost never for 
an instant completely at rest. It is moving almost 
ceaselessly, during life, in all the waking hours. 
Tlie reasons for this are, in part, the following : It 
is only when it falls upon a small spot at the cen- 
ter of the retina that the image of any object is 
clear. 01)jects whose images fall outside of this 
spot are seen only in ‘‘ indirect vision ; they are 
not clearly perceived. There is therefore a nearly 
irresistible tendency to get the image of any object, 
which we wish to perceive clearly, to fall upon this* 
spot (that is, to ‘‘ fixate '' it) ; and in order to do this 
the eye must itself move. It is thus that the eyes 
of even very young’ children follow every object 
which ‘‘ attracts ” or “ draws ” them. This movement 
is accomplished, in every iiossible direction, by the 
pull o£ six muscles (or three pairs) that lie in tJie 
socket of the eye. The muscular sonsatioiiKS which 
result in this way have thus, from the very begin- 
ning of experience, been connected with all our use 
of the eye. It is found by actual experiment that 
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the eye is almost incredibly sensitive to its own 
movement. 

Accommodation of the Eye. — It has aln^ndy been 
said (p. 38) that the lens of the eye, unlike that which 
the photographer uses, has the power of altering it- 
self so as to be fitted, as is required, for nearer or for 
more remote distances. This alteration of tlie lens 
is accomplished by a rather complicated nervous 
and muscular apparatus, whose nature is not as 3 ^ct 
full}^ understood. The effect of these changes is 
to produce a certain feeling which indicates to the 
mind, as it were, the position and size of its visual 
objects. The value of this feeling is greatest for 
near objects ; for objects that are twenty or more 
fejet distant it amounts to little or nothing. Wo 
know bj’^ experiment that, when tlie muscles of ac- 
commodation are paral.yzed, and so Ave have to make 
much more effort to accommodate for the same near 
distance, the object may ai)[)car nearer tlian it really 
is, and so diminished in size. 

• The Visual Object.— -By a great and constantly in- 
creasing amount of evidence, into the details of which 
we cannot go, this conclusion is proved : Every ex- 
tended visual ohject is jyerceived, as it is perceived, in 
dependence, not only iqjon sensations of light and color 
which are due to excitement of the retina, hut also upon 
sensations of motion and upon meynory -images of past 
movements, which arc fused with the sensations ofliyht 
and color. 

The Field of Vision. — When the eyes are opened, a 
larger or smaller number of objects is seen, which 
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all at once appear to stand together in certain rela- 
tions of space to each other ; and each one, in itself 
considered, to have a certain size, shape, and distance 
from us. This experience, regarded as a whole, may 
bo called the formation of the “ field of vision.” In 
this sense of the words, the field of vision is as varied 
as all that we see, at all the various times in our use 
of the organs of sight. It could be shown, however, 
that in perceiving the details of every such field, we 
are accustomed to run the eye over it, and thus to 
master these details. The effects of all this experi- 
ence of motion in the construction of the different 
fields of vision in the iiast make themselves in- 
stantly felt in every new experience, even when tliis 
is gained with a more nearly or quite motionless 
eye. Thus we seem comx)elled to believe, Avith re- 
spect to the Avhole field of vision, what Ave liave just 
said seems to bo true of every visual object. Evjvry 
^\tield of visi on,'' as well as every object in every field, 
depends for its perceived qualities a)ul rehdions in 
space upon past experience of ike niuscnlar and other 
sensations belonyiny to niovernent of i he eye. 

The truth of both these statements becomes clearer 
when we consider the use of both eyes. 

Images of the Two Eyes. — Since there are two eyes, 
tliere are, of course, two retinal images formed for 
every single object — one for each eye. How, then, 
can the object bo perceived as single ? Now', this 
question really has no such meaning as it at first ap- 
pears to liaA^e, just so soon as it is understood that 
the mind knows nothing directly of the retinal 
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imag’cs, whether they are one or two, rig*ht-sicle up 
or wToii^-sicle up ; or whatever tlieir shape and po- 
sition may be. The fact is that two iracufes are help- 
ful, if not necessary, in order that 07ie solid and real 
objed may be perceived. If, now, seeing* with two 
eyes be called “binocular vision,” and if seeing 
things solid and extended in the third dinKuision of 
space be called “ stereoscopic vision,” then biiiocu- 
lar Ausioii is naturally stereoscopic vision. 

That there are two visual images, any one may 
show to one’s self. Hold the finger up against the 
sky and look steadily at the sky beyond it, and two 
transparent images of a finger will be seen instead 
of one solid finger. Look at any not too large ob- 
ject, and press one eyeball gently aside with the 
finger ; in this waiy yon can “iiiicouplo ” the images 
of any object. Many persons accustomed to experi- 
ment with themselves readily acquire the powan* to 
see things either single and solid or double and shad- 
owy, at will ; they can also slip one set of images of 
an entire section of some small and regular pattern 
(as of carpet, or w^all-pai^er, or wire-grating) by its 
proper “ double ; ” and can then unite it, with the 
double of another section, into a solid object. 

For, of course, the reverse of the process of “un- 
coupling” the two images is the uniting of them 
into one object. For this purpose most persons re- 
quire some help in the shape of a stereoscope. With 
this instrument any one can study the startling ef- 
fects of putting together two more or less unlike and 
fiat images. Thus all kinds of solids can be formed ; 
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one can be made to look into a funnel or to perceive 
its small end turned toward one ; and by uniting* a 
right-eyed image of some cube in outline which is 
wliite, with a left-eyed image of a similar cube in 
black, one can be made to gaze into the trans[)arent 
depths of a crystal. 

Movement of the Two Eyes. —In all natural use of 
both eyes, they move in certain relations to each 
other, so as to act as one organ and yet with a great 
variety of changes in the details of their relations. 
This movement is called “ binocular movement ; ” 
and, under all ordinary circumstances, the two eyes 
cither (1) move parallel, when they turn equally in 
the same direction ; or (2) they converge, when they 
rotate on their axes in different directions. Thus 
they can move right or left together, up or down to- 
gether ; and they can converge either in a symmet- 
rical or in a non-symmetrical way. These different 
movements result in the production of a great vari- 
ety of sensations of motion, of strain, and of po- 
sition ; and in connection with the changes of accom- 
modation which the lenses undergo, as the distance 
of the objects looked at varies, and with the coupl- 
ing and uncoupling of the double images, they fur- 
nish that indescribable multitude of experiences on 
which the development of perception with the eyes 
depends. 

In one word, then, iliefidd of vision in icJuch solid 
ohjeds appear as related to each other in space is due to 
an (ictivity with hath cyes^ in which vavijimj local 
si(jns'^ of the retina (see p. 50) are combined with varia^ 
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tions in ilie muscular and other sensations due to the 
eyes being moved together. 

Instantaneous Vision. — When the field of vision is 
seen as lighted by an electric flash (that is, too 
briefly for movement of the eyes to take place), or 
when it is seen with only one eye, whether in rest or 
in motion, the objects in it ap^iear extended and 
solid and all in their pi*oper relations in space. In 
such cases, however, it would seem that these per- 
ceptions are xiossible because of previous experience 
witli both eyes in motion. Such instantaneous vision 
is ordinarily le.ss i)erfect; it involves less mental 
relating* and discriminating* ; it is more dc'pendent 
upon memory -images, and more like tliat x^roducible 
by flat* surfaces skilfully colored. And, indeed, the 
means of “ deceiition ” and illusion which art em- 
ploys in presenting its objects to the eye enter very 
largely into this, as they do into all vision. 

Secondary Helps to Vision. — ^There are many con- 
siderations on which the mind relics in its x^erception 
of objects that are not so invariable as those already 
considered, but that are none the less, as a rule, x^resent 
and effective in all ordinary vision. These are some- 
times, on this account, called by the title ‘‘ secondary 
helps.’' We now mention several of the most imxior- 
tant. (1) The way the lines run which limit the ob- 
ject often determines how the object shall be seen. 
Lines that cover other lines must be seen nearer, of 
course. Hence, when we have a system of lines that 
admit of more than one interx>retation, the object may 
be perceived in one or more different ways. (2) The 
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size of the angle covered by any object influences the 
distance at which the object shall be perceived. The 
nearer together the parallel rails of a track appear the 
more distant they appear. (3) Atmosphere and the 
size and direction of the shadows are also of influence. 
Travellers in Colorado know how near objects appear 
there, on account of the clearness of the atmosphere. 
Things seen through a fog are jierceived very large, 
because, appearing dim, they are perceived distant ; 
and then, since they cover a large angle of vision, 
they arc seen both distant and large. (4) The sur- 
roundings have also much to do with the apparent 
size and distance of what is seen. 

Influence of Suggestion on Sight — ^It might almost 
bo said that all vision is chiefly a matter of sugges- 
tion. This would be in some respects like saying 
that all developed sight is a matter of interpretation 
(see p. 111). Thus the eye often “ catches at a few 
meagre outlines or blurred color-masses, and uses 
them to suggest to the mind what it shall perceive. 
All are familiar with the attitude of expectation with * 
which people watch one drawrig a figure on a black- 
board, to see precisely what it is that he is going to 
make us see. Is it a bird or a bat, a man or an ape, 
a maple or an elm, etc.? Just a stroke or two ap- 
pears to decide the question and to make the per- 
c(uved reality start out, as it were, in all its fulness 
before the mind’s eye. On the other hand, hasty vis- 
ion is often inaccurate vision, because the sugges- 
tion has ‘‘ run away with us,” as it were. In similar 
fashion persons in the hypnotic state are almost 
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sure to see anything* which it is suggested to them 
to see. 

Influence of Feeling on Sight — Wliat one expects 
to see, dreads to see, or confidently hopes to see, that 
one is likely to see. Fear can make the shapes of 
the window-curtain into a human form eiiveloped in 
a shroud ; and then, when we have seen the same 
object with cool after-thought and inspection, it is 
by no means the same. No ; now we cannot see it as 
w(j were forced to see it just a moment before. It is 
the believers,” as a rule, that see the spirits, and 
the ‘‘unbelievers” either see nothing at all or else 
see something entirely ditfereiit. 

Influence of Will on Sight. — Within certain limits 
— strange as it may seem — one can decide what one 
will see. By an act of will the man who is skilful 
with the microscope can exclude from the attention 
the images belonging to one eye ; in the same way 
one can bring out in consciousness the parts of the 
retinal field which lie in “ indirect ” vision. When, 
in uniting two flat pictures by use of a stereoscope, a 
conflict of outlines or of colors takes place, some per- 
sons can decide the conflict by an act of will, and say 
which outline or color shall triumph. It has very 
recently been discovered that a considerable number 
of persons can learn to control the retinal field so as 
to make some simple figure — like a cross or a circle — 
appear in it, by willing steadily that it shall do so, for 
some time (ten to fifteen minutes). A few can make a 
cross of some chosen color start out almost immedi- 
ately at will. Some few also can produce in the 
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same way sucli vivid halhifdnations — for example, 
the picture of a deceased or aii aV)sent frieud — as 
tluit tlie hallucinations are equal in intensity and 
clearness to real perceptions ; and in rare cases will 
even cover real objects so that the latter cannot be 
seen through the object produced by imagination 
and will. 

Illusions of Sight — What has just been said sliows 
that no ^fixed line can he drairn heUreen illusions of 
sight and 2yercej)tions of sight. There is no reason in- 
deed, on grounds of sight only, to doubt the reality 
of most of our visual pcu-ceptions. The testimony of 
others, and the t(\sting of the other senses, contirms 
the (‘.onvicdion that sight has re])orted truly. Jhit so 
far as sight goes, our p(n-ce])tions may be ju^jt as 
clear and strong and yet not correspond to the real- 
ity. Errors or illusions of a great variety of kinds 
may be noticed, sonui of whicli admit of easy (^x- 
])lanation and some of Avhidi do not. Ihrors of sight 
in respect to size and distaiico are common enough. 
Tlie size of the sun or moon, for example, is very 
ditierent for diftereiit persons, according to the illu- 
sory place at which they locate the object ; to some 
tliese bodies appear no larger than an orange, l)ut to 
others larger then a cart-wheel. Tln^ size of things 
scum with tired or lamed muscles of the eye is in- 
(U’cased. The shape of things changes totally as 
seen from a different pointy of view. A startling 
example of this is found when we look down at a 
human face, standing back of tlie head when the 
body is lying flat on the floor; or when we stand 
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on the brow of a hill and look at the valley be- 
low with our own head between the leg's. 

Many illusions resVilt from tlie nature of the 
“ environment/’ either as seen or as suggested. The 
sides of a triangle seem smaller than the equal 
sides of a square ; those of a square than those of a 
live-sided figure, etc. To illustrate further : take 
four lines of equal length, and then at each of the 
ends of one line draw an obtuse angle, of another 
an acute angle, both directed away froth i\\o \ 
then treat the other two lines in the same way, 
only directing the two angles toward the connecting 
line. Then notice the eflect on the apparent 
length of the four lines. 

IIlusio]is of motion of various kinds abound, as 
any one knows who has travelled by ears and studied 
his i)erceptions^of sight. Art, too, has innumerable 
illusions ; indeed, without illusion no art is ])ossible 
which appeals to the eye. We sometimes complain 
of this as though we were “ deceived ” (and so had 
some right to comidain) by art. But the truth is 
that the “ reality ” of things, as they are to our 
visual pereex^tions, is truly given by art, and not 
by instantaneous xihotogrfix)hy or as figured out by 
mathematics. 

Thus we see that the explanations of our errors 
in the use of the senses are j)recisely the same as 
the cxjfianations of ox»r successes. For all vision rs 
"^interpretation” and from partial or inistahen inUr- 
P'retation all degrees and hinds of illusions and errors 
resnlL 
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MEMOKY AND IMAGINATION 

Merely liavin^ mental images recur in conscious- 
ness, under the so-called laws of association (see p. 
84f.), does not •amount to remembering or imagin- 
ing any particular thing, in the fullest sense of tho 
words, ‘‘ memory ” and imagination.” Especially is 
this true of the former of those two faculties. Eor a 
full act of memory must bo expressed in some such 
way as this : I remember that I (or he) did so and 
so, at such a time, etc.;” or ‘‘ I remember it to have 
happened thus at such a date.” Here it is plain 
that some particular experience (the action of my 
own, or the occurrence of the event) is placed in 
ixifit and is affirmed to belong to viy experience 
— to me the same person now remembering, who for- 
merly had the experiimee. What, indeed, could well 
be more absurd than to try to conceive of one person 
as remembering another’s internal experience ; or of 
ourselves as remenib(uing what is still in the future 
instead of what has been in the past. “ Conscious- 
ness of time,” and “ consciouness of Self,” are there- 
fore necessary to developed memory. 

Difference between Memory and Imagination. — "No 
little difficulty is sometimes experienced in deter- 
niining wliere genuine memory ends and imagina- 
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tion be^;^iiis. Thus we often ask ourselves or inquire 
of others : “ How much of all this are we remember- 
ing as something wliieh actual!}^ otfcurred, and how 
much merely imagining? ” Even in the case of the 
most (*ar(^fiil and accurate x)eoplt>, it is sometimc's 
im [possible to decide such a question. And proba- 
bly we have all honestly been in doubt about our- 
selves : ‘‘ Now, am I really remembering or only half 
imagining that ? ” 

The science of psycliology finds the lines between 
memory and imagination difficult to draw stiictly. 
And yet, if extreme or even well-established cases of 
eacli are selected and comiiared, it is plain in wliat, 
in part at least, tliis difference consists. The main 
dift'erenco here seems to have to do with a sort of 
“ belief in reality.” ^Vhat wo certainly remember is 
what we once knew Tealbj to exist, or actaally to 
occur ; whereas, what we imagine, we somehow ex- 
emi)t from any such obligation to reality. But 
nothing “ has really been,” or “ has really occurred,” 
except in the pad — as indeed the very tense of the 
words signifies. Any number of beings, or of 
events, can be imagined, however, as i)ossibly having 
jhax)pened in the x^ast, or as x^ossibly now existing 
or hapx:>ening, or as going to exist or to liax^pen in 
the future. For imagination is not bound, as memory 
is, to the past. 

Hence there is a peciiliar kind of recognition which 
belongs to memory. In imagination this recogni- 
tion is’ suxqn*essed, as it wore. Tlius, for example, 
when we meet a x^erson who seems somewhat famil- 
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iar, but we cannot tell x>recisely who it is, we say 
either, I cannot quite rememl)er you or, “ I am 
not sure that I recoi*‘nize you.” Eecognition tliere- 
fore enters into conq)leto memory ; but it is not all 
there is of memory. For we also say of the friend 
that iiasses us by on the street without j)erceiving 
who we are (here there is no (xuestion of failure of 
inemoT-y) : “ You did not recoi^nizc me.” liecoi^’iiition 
them enters into conq)lete x^erception also ; and this 
shows that, often at least, x^erce])tion involves a cer- 
tain kind of memory. When, on the contrary, wai 
X)icture to ourselves some scene in history about 
wdiich we have been reading, or build our castles in 
the air, and x>lace ourselves as very rich and quite 
hax)py in them, we do not employ r(ico.^’nition in tlie 
same w^ay. We cannot recognize tlie sccuie in liis- 
tory, Ix^causo it is not rex^resontod as belougijjg 
to ouv x)ast ; we cannot recognize ourselvc^s in tlie 
charming- ])ictures of reverie, Ix'causii t]i(\y lac*k the 
reality of that which is j*ecognizod as actually exist- 
ing in the 

Thought and Memory. — Thes(3 two facuUiiis are in- 
deed necessary to coinx^lete each other ; but they 
are not tlie same activities of mind. So we bid our- 
selves or others : “ Think and see if you cannot re- 
member;” “ Thinl' and remember more clearly and 
fully.” Thinking is thus used b) recall, to eh^ar up 
and comx>lete, and also to verify the inemory ])ieture. 
And thinking is plainly also necessary to any elab- 
orate use of the imagination. To b(3 sure, much of 
the most beautiful work of imagination comes, as it 
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is said, without the effort of thought.” And little 
good poetry indeed is i)roduced by trying, us did 
the old woman in one of the Dutch novels, who sat 
down with i)on and i)aper, determined to make 
verses ; and sat there and sweat hard without bring- 
ing anything to pass. But hero it is not, properly 
speaking, the alilBence of thought which is emi)ha- 
sized in the activity of imagination, but the absence 
of effort to think. Yet this ‘‘ play ” (or work) of imag- 
ination, although requiring thought, is very differeiit 
from the “ work ” (sometimes seeming like play) of 
the thinker over a hard problem in mathematics or 
philosophy. All this, however, will be better under- 
stood later on. 

Thinkhxj, renicinherhuj, and hncajuung arc then all 
of them depnident vpon nprod ucti ve and r (present atice 
faculty, hid m different n'ays and different degrees. 

Stages of Memory. — It is customary to say that 
there are three stages or processes in memory : and 
these are (1) retention ; (2) r(q)rodiiction ; and (3) 
recogjiition. The figure of speech which invites 
such a form of statement is perfectly |)lain. Past 
experiences -the objects perceived, or imagined, or 
thought — are considered as having a sort of exist- 
ence ai)art from the conscious activity of the mind, 
as it were ; and the mind is considered as though it 
were a sort of recciptacle or chamber in which tlu'y 
can bo ‘‘ stored ” or retained. Thence are they re- 
produced or recalled, either by our own choice and 
with some practical end to bo gained ; or else they 
get “ suggested ” by some current experience, and 
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SO arise again involuntarily within the conscious 
mind. Psychology has been delined as the science 
of tlie states of consciousness, as such (p, 7). Now, 
the only facit of consciousness here immediately con- 
cerned is this : We uemember. But what wo re- 
member is directly known as belonging to our past ; 
and why we remember this rather than something 
else is also indirectly known to depend on the power 
of the association of ideas. 

Memory as Eetention. — When facts or thoughts are 
spoken of as stored ’’ away in the mind, or one 
person rather than another is said to have “vast 
stores of memory/' a convenient but misleading fig- 
ure of speech is used. Objects of past i>erceptions, 
wli ether with eye or hand or whatever sense, and 
ideas produced by imagination and thought in the 
past, are not real existences. When the mind ceases 
actually xjerceiving, imagining, thinking, the percep- 
tions, images, tliouglits cease to be. Neither is the 
mind to be considered like a chamber or garret in 
Avhich cast-off garments and disused furniture may be 
stored for future i^ossible use. Ketention, then, as a 
mental faculty, is a i^ure fiction. But reproduction 
and recognition are actual mental processes, real and 
living activities of mind. Like all other processes 
and activities, they liavo certain conditions Avliich 
require to be known. And it is this wdiich causes a 
resort to the fiction of retentioii. 

Conditions of Retentive Memory — ^These are partly 
physiological, and have to do with the condition and 
action of the tissues of the brain ; and they are partly 
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mental, and have to do with tlie activities involved 
in acquiring’ or recalling or recognizing ^last experi- 
ences. No other mental faculty is so obviously 
dependent upon bodily conditions as the memory. 
In the first ]7lace, it would seem as though the faculty 
were not well established earlier tliaii from live to 
seven years of age. Children who become blind 
earlier than this pcu’iod have in after ycairs little or 
no memory of wliat tliey saw" in infancy. In old age 
failure of memory is one of the things about wdiicli 
complaint is most frequently made. The results of 
loss of memory through the efh^cts of fevers upon 
the brain are extremely curious. AVo hear of one 
man who, in. this way, lost all memory of the letter 
F, Hound and wadl-nourished brain-tissues, with a 
constant supi)ly of pure blood, are plainly to a hig-h 
degree tlie necessary i3hysiological conditions of 
retentive memory. 

It is in general hitereHtvd aften.flon vdtich nv titc prin- 
cipal mental condition of rctentim 'inmnory: AVluit wa^ 
(itteml to, that w^e remember most tenaciously ; that is 
most apt to “cling” in the memory. Yet, in spite 
of this rule, there are not a few instances of tiivial 
and worthless tilings, to which little attention has 
lieen given, getting “ stuck fast ” in memory ; while 
tilings wdiicdi one has been interested to learn, and 
lias attended closely to for the purpose of learning 
them, keep “slipjiing” quite away. In many 
tln^se cases, however, it appears that such trifles 
happen at first to strike the mind forcibly because 
of their connection with things that were interesting ; 
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or because tJiey occurred when tlic mind was in a 
condition of aroused and receptive consciousness. 
But especially does the way in which any new ex- 
perience “ hts ill,” as it Avewe, with the wliole apti- 
tude and. habit of mind determine whether it will be 
retained or not. A boy, who cannot possibly remem- 
ber over night a short lesson in geography, can re- 
member for months all the details of a base-ball 
game. Hero both interest and attention, on tlie one 
hand, and aptitude and habit, on the other hand, are 
favorable to retention. 

Memory as Reproduction — The principles under 
which mental images recur in consciousness have al- 
ready been discussed (p. 79f.). But, plainly, some- 
thing that is broader and deeper than this is needed 
to give insight into the Avorking of memory. One 
writer has said, in a poetical Avay Avhicli suggests 
much truth : Every case of memory is a case of 
sympathy.” That is, Avhatever I remembcir is my 
own, not only because I liaA^) experienced it, and 
can remember only my OAvn expeiieiu'c, but also be- 
cause I recall it at this time in a(!(M)rdance Avith all 
my mental characteristics, in full “ symi>athy ” with 
tlie mental being that I (and no one elsch JDu. 

Among the considerations Avhich fix limits to 
memory and determine Avhat shall be the sugges- 
tions that guide the thoughts of the past are those 
belonging to the race, or to the social set, or to the 
profession, etc. When the memories suggested by 
the surroundings seem quite out of harmony Avith 
the surroundings themselves, the avIioIo mental life 
9 
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may bo much disturbed. In a foreign land, where 
everything is so totally different from that to which 
one has been accustomed (Japan, for example), one 
may almost doubt whether one is now dreaming or 
whether what one remembers of one’s own past is 
not mere dreaming. IIoav must the moniories of the 
wealtliy and once honored criminal be confused by 
the suiToundings of his felon’s cell and his coarse 
food and prison-garb ! Language, too, which we all 
find ready-made for us by the developed culture of 
the race, marks out certain lines in Avhicli suggestions 
are obliged to operate. ITence much of our jiu'm- 
ory becomes “ word-memory,” or memory of sym- 
bols of some other kind. Lodily and mental health 
are of the greatest inlliience here. Soiinffimes the 
X)ace of memory is so ra])id that its trusty c'haracter 
is all broken ui) ; sometimes it is so sIoav that it 
will not reproduce in rcicognizable form our i)ast 
cxijerionce. “ Atmos]>here,” or the tone of our whole 
present surroundings as in syminithy with our 
present thoughts and feelings, inffucnces mental 
rex)roduction greatly. 

Memory as Recollection.— The word ‘‘ recoll<Hd.ion ” 
is sonuffimes ejin)loy(‘d to descrilx^ such acts of imm- 
tal reproduction as an? voluntaiy ; tre — with some 
end set as a i)ur|»oso before us — remember, in this 
case we oft(‘Ji seem to ourselves to be trying to get 
hold of” tli(^ memory-images; we are seeking for 

clows ” to them. Such a ])rocess implies, of course, 
that some sort of memory has aln^ady taken place ; 
for one cannot try to recollect any x)articular ex- 
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l)cnciiCG without knowing soniothing* about what it 
is one wishes to r(3collect. In recollecting-, then, one 
is really trying* to reproduce more perfectly what Invs 
already been, but only partially and imperfectly re- 
l)roduced. Soniotinies such “ trying- ” is accomiia- 
niedby a loainful sense of mental effort and even by 
marked pains of body ; and this shows the exhaust- 
ing- Avork which the nervous system is being- called 
upon to ]mrform. Weariness and the feeling of con- 
fusion and of anguish are not infrequently produced 
in this way. At other times, however, in joyful 
obedience to the will, the memory-images come be- 
fore us — ordcn-ly, clear, and strong, and ready to do 
oui* bidding. 

Memory as Recognition.— It has already been shown 
([). 124f.) how necessary rc'cognition is to the fullest 
and highest use of tlu3 fac-ulty of mmnory. This has 
sometimes and very properly l)een called tlie 
“spiritual” activity in memory. And, indeed, it 
seems to indicate a behavior of the mind that cannot 
b(' accounted for as in any Avay parallel with the phys- 
ical conditions of memory, Avh(3tln3r considered as re- 
tciiitive or as reproductive, /recognize this as ralite, 
as belonging to 'tny past. The ]^ast is really gone 
and never can return ; this exp(3i-ienc(3 of memory is 
not like the original experience which it represents, 
as Ave say. For example ; I saAV my friend, avIio is 
now dead, a year or ten yetli's ago ; I remember him 
distinctly now. I kncAV him by perception then ; I 
knoAv him by memory noAV. In some sort, he is the 
same as known in these tAvo ways ; and I, who now 
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remember him, am the same that once saw him. In 
some sort, then, eva'y act of memory with recognition 
trayiscemh the 2^'^'csent, and connects the iwescni into a 
hioivn real unity with the jmst. No wonder that a 
great idiilosoi^her regarded this as one of the pro- 
foiindest of all mysteries ; and yet every man has 
this experience every day of his life. 

Kinds of Memory — ^^rhere are as many sorts of 
memory as there are mental activities concerned in 
knowing things to be remembered, or as there are 
classes of objects that admit of being committed ’’ 
to memory. Tims tliere is a memory of the eye and 
a memory of the ear, or a good visual and a good 
musical memory. Tliere is also a good or a poor 
memory of the skin, muscles, etc. ; and a memory 
for words, or for abstract thoughts, or for ditferemt 
kinds of facts and iiriiiciples. A “ tenacious mem- 
ory is one that forgets relatively little, although it 
may be either prompt and rapid, or slow and hesi- 
tating, in reproducing what is remembered. A 
“ spontaneous ” memory is one that 'works easily 
and rapidly, with comparatively little excitement 
or “ x^rodding,” as it were. Some men have “ iiro- 
digious ” memories ; and this w^ould seem to require 
both tenacity of memory and x)i’omi)tness in rei)ro- 
ducing. Such memories may be sj^ecial, like that of 
the i)ainter who rcqiroduced from memory the altar- 
piece of llubens, or of tile mathematical genius who 
could remember a row of 18^5 figures after a few 
glances at them ; or else general, like the memory of 
Locke and Niebuhr, who were popularly said never 
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to for<?et anything’, whether facts or principles, views 
or feelings, sights or sounds. 

Art of Remembering. — The really best art of remem- 
bering is to observe carefully the conditions of 
memory ; that is, to keep a sound and well-nourished 
brain, not to overstrain it in any way, and to put 
the attention earnestly into what it is wislied to re- 
member. Besides this, great art may be exercised 
in connecting the x^^i'ticular thing to be remem- 
bered with the whole structure of our exi^erience, as 
it were. The more “naturar’ this connection is 
the better it is. But there arc many things, like 
dates and lists of names, etc., which it is sometimes 
desirable to have on call, for the mastery of which 
one may proiieiiy resort to some of the so-called 
‘‘ artilicial ” systems of memorizing. 

Good memory requires also tliat we sliould, as far 
as xiossible, observe certain rules in “ committing ” 
to memory. Some of these rules can bo determined 
by exjDeriment, such as : (1) Do not undertake too 
long tasks of memorizing* in one etlort ; (2) try to 
find some meaning in what you attempt to learn ; (8) 
ro-xieat the early attemj>ts at memorizing as frequent- 
ly as i^ossiblo without excessive fatigue. (Here re- 
call what was said (x>. 70f.) about the fading of the 
memory-image. ) 

Nature of Imagination. — It has been seen that men- 
tal images associated undeT the i)riiicix)le of conti- 
guity (see x>. 85f.) are concerned in the faculties 
both of memory and of imagination. It is the 
absence of reality (see i). 121), and of recognition, as 
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belonging to the i)ast of one’s self, which, in part, 
distingnishes imagination from memory. But the 
other side of this difFercnce is that imagination is 
not bound by facts or within actual time past, as 
memory is. Hence the wondcirful impression of 
“freedom,” which belongs to the higher activiti(^s of 
the imagination. The man without imagination has 
been said to bo related to the man gifted with it, as 
“the mussel fastened to its rock, that must wait for 
what chance may bring it, is related to the animal 
that moves freely or oven has wings.” Yet, as wo 
shall now s(^e, imagination gets all its materials 
from actual past experiences, while it passes far be- 
yond all possible experience of AvJiat is actual, in the 
form into which it puts its materials ; and it never 
operates independently of all conditions. Such 
operation would indeed not be “freedom,” but dis- 
order; and the result Avoxxldbe tlie unintelligible. 

Conditions of Imagination — Hinco all imagination 
involves reproduction in the form of mental images, 
the conditions of mental reproduction belong to all 
imagination. The most highly “ creative genius ” 
creates only as he also re2yro(l(iccs. Let it be supposed 
that one is asked to imagine a line extended indefi- 
nitely ; or to imagine Avhat is meant by saying “ Par- 
allel lines do not meet, but are everywhere ecpially 
distant ; ” or “ A point has ixosition but no extension 
in any dimension.” Then one must already have had 
enough experience wliich one can reproduce to know 
what draAving a line (in imagination) means ; Avhat 
the “ meeting ” of lines means, etc. Even to imagine 
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astmiglit line at all, or to imagine any particular 
lino as oxtoncled, one must have jxn’ceived lines and 
have experienced what it is to extend them. 

It would bo an interesting^ incpiiry, but far too com- 
plex for our present iuir[)ose, to ask whether any ob- 
jo(?t can be imagined without setting agoing, at least 
to some extent, the very machinery, so to speak, of 
body and mind that would necessarily be em])loyed in 
first knowing that same ol)j(ict. When, for example, 
I imagine with the eye a line drawn to the left, do I 
not slightly move, or temd to move, the eye in that 
direction ? One writer on x)sychology has x^roposed 
to test this exuestion by such experiments as the fol- 
lowing : Oxnm the mouth very wide, and then try to 
imagine a word which (like ‘‘ bubble ” or ‘‘toddle”) 
cannot actually be spoken without bringing tlio lix)S 
or the teeth close together; and (‘an yem do it? At 
any rate, a very close coniK'ctiou exists between tlie 
imagination of certain p(n*formajKa>s or of certain 
conditions, whether of minder body, and the sux>- 
pn'.ssed beghuiings of the same ])(uformaiices and 
conditions. It is hard to imagine what rage is, with 
jaws drox>x^iR« down loosii; or what grief is, with 
head erect and an assumed smile on the face, and a 
good breath of XR^i'O air drawn well down into the 
lungs. Here the shidy of the x>ostures of actors, and 
of the insane, in connection with their voluntary or 
involuntary play of imagination, is very instructive. 

Reproductive and Productive Imagination. — It is 
customary to sx^eak of two main divisions of im- 
agination : (1) rexn’oductive, and (2) x^i^oductive or 
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creative. Those terms are, however, only rela- 
tive. The dreams of men are nsutilly given as in- 
stances of reproductive and purely passive imagina- 
tion. And it is true that most dreams seem to be 
played off before us (sometimes to our amazement or 
our amusement), rather than constructed by us ac- 
cording to an accejjted i)lan. And yet the mind is a 
.great artist in dreams; in sleej^ it oftentimes con- 
structs the most wonderful dreams out of very little 
material, whether of sensation or of memory. Some 
dreams, whether by day or by night, do indeed run 
helter-skelter ; but then so do some of our thoughts,” 
as TV’e call them. The real diiference, which ought to 
be emphasized, concenis the amount of conscious 
recognition as suited to some plan or ideal end, 
which is given to the work of the imagination. It 
may entirely run away with us, in spite of all efforts 
to restrain it ; or we may lot it run away to see what 
it will do for us ; or we may more deliberately con- 
trol it for an accepted end. 

The fact is that every man’s so-called ‘‘ creative ” 
imagination obeys certain limits, some of which are 
rather arbitrary and whimsical, and some of which 
belong to the laws of all reality and of all mental 
life. Thus, no man can imagine anything as taking 
place without occupying some time ; but it would bo 
difficult for one not acquainted with the telegraph to 
imagine that distant communication could be made 
so rapidly as it actually is in this way. Perhaps few 
can easily imagine water as burning up, until they 
have actually seen it do so ; and it is said that a cer^ 
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tain king* of Siam could not imagine water becoming 
solid enough for clci^hants to walk upon. We often 
hear some one saying, “I cannot imagine it,” on 
being truthfully told what another person has known 
actually to occur. 

Creative Imagination.— Some further explanation 
seems desirable regarding this form of the faculty of 
imagination. The main thing to notice is that it is 
always constructive and works toward a plan. It 
therefore implies a certain jirevioiis development of 
experience with things, with ends to bo reached, and 
with the means of attaining them. It is also regu- 
larly accompanied by dedre to produce sotiuiMng that 
shall be novel or now — in the sense of combining the 
results of past experience into some form not hitherto 
realized. The interests which it serves may bo as 
varied as all life and all art — from those of the little 
girl who designs i>atterns for the clothing of her 
dolls, or the cook who “ gets uj) ” a new dressing for 
a salad, to the lofty imagination of the great musical 
artist or of the scientitic discoverer. 

In (dl hnagimilion of 'wholly new creations the mind 
takes its 2nnnt of starting from one or more ine/norydm- 
ages : and t/uoi, by j)rocesses of combining and modify- 
ing^ it pictures the newly created object. It would be a 
great mistake, however, to suppose that the mind 
always, or generally, sees its end from the begin- 
uing. There is uniformly something mysterious, 
something even that suggests divine inspiration, 
about all truly great work of the creative imagina- 
tion. Mozart’s father is said to have recognized it 
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as ‘‘ a g’ift of God,” when his son played, in this 
way, upon the first grand organ which he had ever 
seen. 

Imagination and Other Faculties. — The dependence 
of imagination upon intellect is suggested by a 
study of the veiy nature of imagination itself. The 
artist or inventor, of every grade and kind, thinks 
while he also imagines ; by this i)rocess of thinking 
he, in part, reaches the results which are ascribed 
to imaginatio]! ; and, by thinking, he certainly elab- 
orates and criticises tlui work of his oAvn imagina- 
tion. And yet, as has just been s(hui, imagination 
in some sort outstrijis both perception and thought ; 
and many of its choicest works flash in upon the 
mind, all ready-made at once, like inspirations from 
the divine mind. This does not, however, do away 
with the necessity for training the intellect in the 
interests of the imagination; the truth plainly is 
that both these so-called ‘‘ faculties” work together 
hand in hand ; and no mind can be “ great ” which is 
deficient in either of the two. 

The influence of feeling upon imagination is also 
almost incalculable. The actor, for example, plays 
his part well only as ho by a constant activity of im- 
agination enters into the situations and the inner 
meaning, as it were, of the part. But it is difficult, 
if not impossible, for most persons to do this with- 
out the feelings becoming involved. How ini])os- 
sible must it be to play the iiart of King Lear Avith- 
out the imagination recpiisito to picture the father 
and the monarch in circumstances like his ! But 
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how difficult to do this without the heart being* sym- 
pathetically stirred ! This stirring of feeling, if it 
does not run away ” with the intellect of the artist, 
greatly helps and warms his imagination. And to 
say that imagination chooses materials to combine 
for the attainnumt of a chosen end is the same thing 
as to say that imagination is also an affair of will. 

Kinds of Imagination. — There arc as many kinds of 
imagination as there are distinctive uses of this 
faculty. A distinction is sometimos made between 
fancy and imagination ; but it is truer to the facts to 
say that fancy is a species of imagination. Wo nlay 
then call by the term “fancy ” such acts of imagina- 
tion as have less regard for what is probable or de- 
t(n*miiicd by known facts and laws ; sucli as are less 
likely to be connected with imi^ortant practical in- 
terests rather than serving to amuse or to “tickle 
and as such are less careful of method and l(\ss last- 
ingly pleasing to our feeling of the beautiful. 

Imagination may also be spoken of as practical, 
or scientific, or artistic, or philosophical, or ethical 
and religious. The great inventor is a man of pre- 
dominatingly practical use of imagination; lie has 
as an end in view something uscffnl to be done. 
-But it is a serious mistake to supx)ose that a student 
of any science can bo great without a strong and 
lofty imagination. Indeed, the meanness and little- 
ness of a considerable proportion of the so-called 
“ scientists ” this very day is due to deficiency in im- 
agination. Mathematics and idiilosophy, too, ex- 
ercise the imagination in the very loftiest way ; they 
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are only excelled in their demands upon it by the 
spheres of morals and religion. And here again, the 
meanness in conduct of many, and also their nar- 
rowness in religion, comes largely from lack of im- 
agination. 
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THOUGHT AND LANGUAGE 

Many psychologists have treated of thought as 
though it were a separate faculty that follows wholly 
after x)orceptioii, memory, and imagination have act- 
ed, and so takes the finished iiroducts of these facul- 
ties and subjects them to a wholly new form of treat- 
ment, It is true, indeed, that strength and grasp of 
thought proiDor are a comioaratively late develop- 
ment. The young are often very (piick and accu- 
rate in perception and in memory, while the su- 
perabundance of imagination in youth is a sort of 
common-place. But the young are seldom remark- 
ably thoughtful ; and thoughtlessness is excused 
— perhaps rather too readily so, in these days — by 
the remark that it cannot be exx^ected in early life. 
Eor it is experience that makes men thoughtful. 

Now, on the other hand, without actually ‘‘ think- 
ing ” — in the sense of the word which psychology is 
comx)elled to recognize — it is im]K)ssiblo even to 
gain any exi')erience whatever. For activity of the 
intellect is necessary even in beginning ex[)oriencc. 
Pi vceiinng tlihigs is “ mindiJig ” things ; and so is re- 
viemhering or hnagbiing them. This soinewhat diffi- 
cult truth we shall now try to make clear. 

Discriminating Consciousness Thus far states of 
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consciousness have been spoken of chiefl}^' as though 
they wore i)assive — mere conditions into which the 
mind is thrown by the stimulus of sensations or by 
the incoming of ideas. But there is no state of con- 
sciousness in which the mind is not also active ; in- 
deed, tliis ap]}eared true when attention was spoken 
of as belonging' to every mental state (see p. 23f.) ; and 
when every state was considered as Ixnng also in one 
of its aspects a state of doing something (p. 14). 

Let it now be noticed, however, that the very ex- 
istence of any state of consciousness, as known by 
the subject of it to bo such a state and no other, im- 
Xilies activity in discrimination. This statement is 
not to be understood as though a faculty called “in- 
tellect ” presided over consciousness, as it were, and 
observed what was going on in it, and then pro- 
nounced upon the event as belonging to this or that 
particular kind of state rather than to some other. 
The rather must rdl (‘o?iscio(/tWess, as sarh.he reejardvd 
as havliiff an active side, as being discriminating con- 
sciousness. So, too, of course, no object of percc])- 
tion, of memory, or of imagination can be known with- 
out ini I dying the same activity of the mind in dis- 
criminating. Indeed, it is chiefly this very thing 
which makes us speak of the life of consciousness as 
“ mental.” Or, to say the same thing in otlnu’ 
words : The working of intellect in this xirimary sort 
of way is to be acknowrodged in connection with the 
very beginnings of experience. For this reason such 
activity may be called “primary intellection.” 
Physiological Conditions of Intellect.— All thinking, 
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oven of tlie most rndimentjiry sort, implies work be- 
done in the brain, which, in intensity and ex- 
tent of the areas involv(3d, corresponds in some sort 
to the amonnt of the thii^^king*. It is not then a 
mere fi<:^ure of speech when thinking is called 
‘'brain-work.” Perceiving, remomberin*:^, and im- 
agining are also brain-work; but thinking is pre- 
eminently so. Experiment shows that as the amount 
of intellectual activity, of active discriniiiiatiiig con- 
sciousness increases, the time recpiired to x^erformit 
increases. This time is also a measure in someway 
of the brain-work. Thus it takes from one-tenth to 
five- tenths or more of a second longer to perform 
some sim[)lo act of discrimination than simply to 
rcacit without discrimination. If the number of 
colors or letters oxx)osed for the quickest x>ossiblo 
recognition increases from one to six, then the time 
reexuired to think enough to recognize them in- 
(U'eascs from about three-tenths to about eight- 
tenths, or oven to eleven-tenths of a second. 

It is also found that the lower animals - for v,x- 
ainide, dogs — may, after losing x^arts of the liiglun’ 
i(\irions of the brain, be able to see light and to lu^ax 
sounds, but without thinking any meaning* into 
them. Such animals are called “soul-blind” or 
soul-deaf.” We not infrequently detect oursolvc^s 
in a kind of use of the senses, or of memory, which has 
very little in it ; and we know that, other things 
b(ung at all equal, this is a less fatiguing kind of 
work. But real mental work in the way of discrimi- 
nating makes us sweat or makes us tired. 
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Mental Activity in Discrimination — The word “ dis- 
crimination ” has just been used for a lower and 
yet most general and really rather complex form of 
mental activity. For when we reflect upon the mat- 
ter further, it seems as though several different 
forms of activity were involved in this one. How, 
it may bo asked, can one discriminate witlioiit being 
conscious both of likeness and unlikencss ; since a 
thing can be distinguished from others only as it is 
“ like ” some past experience or object, and so is also 
“ unlike ’’ other experiences or objects ? Even so 
simple a state as a toothache cannot bo known as 
such (a peculiar ‘‘ ache ” that is located in a ‘‘ tooth ”), 
without being likened to something else ; and also 
deemed unlike yet a third something. And since 
all mental states, and all objects known in them, are 
many-sided and complex, it would appear that, the 
mind must select certain elements or sides and re- 
late them to its past exiierience, if it is to think 
them at all. But this selection would seem to in- 
volve analysis and synthesis. Apparently, then, a 
number of subordinate processes enter into that 
complex mental activity which has just been called 

primary intellection.” 

Consciousness of Resemblance. — Whenever we be- 
come aware that some state of our own, or some 
object which we are regarding, “resembles” or is 
“like” some other state or object, wo reach an ex- 
perience which cannot possibly be described in any 
simpler terms. One may be able to tell correctly, 
or not, what any particular thing is like ; but no 
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ono can tell what it is in g*eneral for one thin" to he 
like another. This imiiossibility any one may quickly 
test for one’s self. How would you describe “ the 
consciousness of likeness,” except by saying*, ‘'Why, 
it is like, etc.” ? But you would thus appeal to the 
very form of consciousness which you wore trying 
to describe. 

Let it not be forgotten' that it is a form of con- 
scAoumesH of which we are hero si^eaking — a being 
conscious (f resenihlanec. This exx^erience has to bo 
accei)ted as accounting for itself. Things that aro 
actually like each other might exist in close neigh- 
borhood forever ; and mental states that are like 
other mental staters might follow each other forever ; 
and all this, of itself, would not account for the con- 
sciousness of resemblance. But this form of con- 
sciousness itself furnishes the account of all our 
ideas and all our kiiowledge of x)articular likenesses, 
botli iji things and in mental states. 

Consciousness of Difference. — Almost or cpiite equal- 
ly X)rimary is that mental activity wliicli may bo 
called the being immediately aware of the unlike, 
or the “ consciousness of difference.” It is not easy, 
or X3orhai)S even iDossiblo, to say which of these two 
forms of “discriminating consciousness” — the “con- 
sciousness of similarity” or the “consciousness of 
difference” — is the more x)rimary. Both are alike 
necessary to all develox^nxent of thought. It is a 
sort of shock, as i)roduced esxDCcially by any sudden 
and marked change in the stream of consciousness, 
and often accompanied by suiqirised and painful 
10 
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feeling*, which originally excites and guides the con- 
sciousness of difference. The bitter taste that is 
caused with the design to wean the infant, or the too 
warm temperature of his customary cup of milk, are 
instances. Buch things occasion a pause, a doubt, a 
relocated application of the “ noticing ” power of 
the mind. 

The early years of human life may exhibit a sur- 
prising xiowcr in discriminating differences in the 
qualities of objects and in the amounts of things, 
llecent experiments in the schools of New Haven 
have shown how this form of consciousness devel- 
ops, on the Avhole, from the age of six to the ago of 
seventeen ; and yet with certain variations depend- 
’ ent upon age, sex, and obscure individual peculiari- 
ties. On the whole, boys are somewhat superior to 
girls, except in the nice discrimination of shades of 
color. Men are known to bo superior to women in 
their power to discriminate sensations produced l)y 
the divider’s points on dilTerent areas of the skin 
"" (compare p. l)t)f.). It is very instructive to notice 
how sensitive children are to differences of quan- 
tity, especially wliero interest is strong*. The boy 
quickly knows when one stick of candy has been 
abstracted from his hoard of six sticks, at an ago 
long before he can count up to that number. Even 
crows will sometimes discriminate between four men 
and five ; while infants of,four to six years old may 
discern correctly the difference, as a gross mass, be- 
tween seventeen and eighteen objects. On the other 
hand, the suggestions of sight cause most people to 
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go quite wild ” in their guesses at the difference 
between two weights. 

Comparison.— The effect of the foregoing two forms 
of conscious activity is very marked upon the charac- 
ter of our ideas. In this way the ideas are, more or 
less vaguely and fitfully at first, and yet consciously 
and actively, related to each other as like or unlike. 
Instead of heing merely snhjeet to their passive Jlenv, 
we think the ideas under the tenns of thought. In- 
stead of simply recurring as like or unlike states or 
objects, they are actively compared, aJid i)ronoun(*ed 
like or unlike, and related together by an intellectual 
activity. Huch distinctively “mental assimilation ” 
is therefore a distinct stage in mental development 
beyond that mere fusion of ideas to Avhich rohu’ence 
was made (p. 78f.). It is the dawning of intellect ; 
it is that which is expressed by saying: “I think” 
this to belong with that, and tlie other to be diffi'r- 
ent from both. With reference to tlie same .activity 
we say : Hold on ; let us see ; let us ])nt these two 
things side by side and notice them attimtively, and 
then judge them to be fitly, in our minds, joined to- 
gether or classed apart.” All this implies compar- 
ison resulting in what has been called either “ as- 
similation ” or differentiation,” according as the 
objects are judged like or judged unlike. 

Primary Judgment. — It was shown that some sort 
of judgment is implied in all developed perceiitions 
by the senses (p. 89f.). This conscious relating of 
states, ideas, objects, as like or unlike in quality and 
quantity, is an act of judging. Or, to express the 
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truth in general terms : Tlie conscious affirming of 
relations of rescmlAance and difference hetween the com 
tents of consciousness is the 2 yri mi lice form of judgment. 
AVe are judging in this way constantly. For ex- 
ample, a noise startles us, and wo ask ourselves or 
some one else : ‘‘ AVhat was that noise ? The 
question itself implies an excitement of the mind 
to tliought. The answer — ‘‘ It was a door slammed,” 
or was a clap of thunder ” — is an act of judging 
which quiets and satisfies the mind. Or, again, a 
noise is heard, and wo exclaim to ourselves, ‘‘ Two 
o’clock ! ” A form appears in the door, and we cry 
out, John ! ” or George ! ” But equally, with little 
or no consciousness of excitement, moment by mo- 
ment we are ihinhing the objects of the senses, or 
our own ideas and thoughts ; making them thus 
to bo such and no other objects, ideas, thoughts, 
that are likened to, or dilfercnced from, one another. 

Developed Processes of Thought. —It is the custom 
with writers on logic and i:)sychology to distinguish 
at least these four conscious activities as involved in 
all thinking : — (1) comparison, (2) identification, (3) 
generalization, (4) naming. A few words. upon each 
of these processes is now in i)lace ; since they arc^ 
all modifications of the work of intellect (or the 
minding of things), as it operates to organize and 
develop experience. Something has already been 
said about (1) comparison. Let it now be noticed, in 
addition, that all actual objects are very complex. 
The result is, of course, that each one is like many 
other objects in some particulars, and in other par- 
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ticulars unlike. Suppose, for examp^le, one is stand- 
ing* in front of a catlicdral in Europe somewlicre, 
which one has never seen before. One begins at 
once to “ compare ” it with other cathedrals. It is 
larger than the one at X. ; it is more purely Gothic ; 
it has more steeples or towers ; it is built of a differ- 
ent kind of stone, etc. One may, however, compare 
this cathedral with other churches that are not cathe- 
drals, or with other buildings that are not churches. 
In all this one would bo thinking the object, “ mind- 
ing ” it, as it wore. 

But now it is also perfectly plain that in this 
activity of comparing one is also using (2) identifica- 
tion. This cathedral is like, or even unlike, other 
cathedrals, only as wo agree with ourselves to con- 
sider all cathedrals as identical, as being the same 
in so far as they are catliedmh, and not factories, or 
mere stones, or flowers, or flsh, or stars. So witli the 
architecture, the steeples, the towers, the windows, 
etc. Even Avhen we recognize a color as red, or a 
taste as sweet, we identify it by thought with what 
we have exi)erienccd before. 

This process also involves and leads to (3) gener- 
(dization and elassifi/hig. This cathedral is, indeed, a 
particular cathedral, right hero before us now, and 
the only one exactly like it in all the world. But in 
its being a “ cathedral ” to us, it is first generalized 
under a class by an act of •thinking. And so it has 
sometimes been said : ‘‘ Thought is the ordering of 
the manifold into a unity.” Further, this class of 
objects has also (4) a 7iamt\ It is already, by com- 
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Hion iisag'e, called “cathedral.” Wlienever one is 
engaged in the process of mastering any object by 
tlionght, one is somehow gratified and assisted by 
learning its name. Of this, howcYer, more will be 
said later on. 

Stages or Forms of Thought. — It is also cnstoraary 
to speak of three kinds and products of thought. 
These are called conceiition, judgment, and reason- 
ing. But it has already been shown that it is judg- 
ing, in this most inamary form in wliich it enters 
into all tlio Avork of the intellect, that is the very 
essmice of all thinking. So that, i)roper]y speaking, 
to frame a conception it is necessary to judge. 
Ileasoning, too, is only a process of judging, con- 
ducted in such a way that one judgment follows 
another in a recognized deiiendeiice upon it as uxmn 
its “ reason ” or “ ground.” The nature of thought 
will, however, become more clearly a|)X)arent only if 
it be considered in all its three forms. 

Nature of a Concept. — The term idea, or mental im- 
age, was applied to a state of consciousness which 
is “representative” of j^ast exx^erience. For this 
reason the term rex^resentativo image w^as also em- 
X)loyed (xl GO). It was further seen thaf l)y x^rocesses 
which were called “fusion” (x). 78f.), and “freeing” 
of the ideas, they may become adax:)ted, as it were, 
to represent x^ast exx^erience in a way more general, 
if also less life-like and more vague. It is thinking, 
however, in the form of judging, which converts the 
ideas into coneex^tions. In other words, a conceptnyn 
of any object^ or class of objects^ is reached by a united 
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activity of the image-mxihmcj and Uie jadging faculty of 
the mind. 

Such a statement as tliat just made can best be 
tested by taking it straight to daily experience. Two 
classes of philosophers — the Nominalists and the 
Eealists — have held divergent opinions on the nature 
of conception during a long period of time. Psy- 
chology, however, is interested to ask : What is it 
that actually goes on in the mind which corresponds 
to the name for any class of objects ? What do you 
think, or think about, when you realize the mean- 
ing of a word like lion,” or “ man ; ” or even some 
more abstract word, like “ virtue,” or “ state ” ? In 
every caise it will be found that, if any truly mental 
process is aroused in so-called conception, this proc- 
ess consists of scries of x>ictures of the imagination 
(more or less vivid and life-like or dull and “ sche- 
matic ”), accom|iaiiied by activiti('s in judging. 'With 
some xiersons the picture-making part is more yivo- 
nounced ; with others, thinking in the form of judg- 
ment (and, i^crhaps, also talking to one’s self). 

Kinds and dualities of Concepts. — It belongs to logic 
rather than to i)sychology to classify conce])ts as 
though they were real existences, and to tell how 
they may be combined into higher and higher forms 
of judgment. Thus concepts are said to have “ con- 
tent” or “intension,” and “extension.” By tlie 
former is meant the number of coninion pro|)crties 
which the objects are known to have, that are essen- 
tial to their being called by the same name. Every 
lion, for example, must have four legs, or bo a “ quad- 
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riiped,” must be an eater of flesh, or “ carnivorous,” 
etc. By the latter term .(‘^extension ”) is understood 
the number of subordinate classes, or of individuals, 
to which the name can x)roperly be applied. The mis- 
taken statement is sometimes made that extension 
and intension vary inversely — that is, as one becomes 
greater the other becomes less. For further details 
on all these subjects, books on logic may be con- 
sulted ; but psychology has little real interest in 
them. 

Logical Judgments. — The nature of the mental ac- 
tivity Avhich takes place in all thinking, even the 
most elementary, has been seen to involve a kind of 
judgment. This kind of judgment has been called 
‘‘primary” (p. 147); it has also just been declared 
necessary to all forming of conceptions. No conceii- 
tion (or “ idea,” or “ notion,” as is popularly said) 
can be had of a “ lion,” or of a “ man,” or a “ flower,” 
without picturing and judging it to be like some par- 
ticular object and unlike some other object. But, on 
the other hand, these so-called conceptions, or con- 
densed results of thinking, become, in turn, the terms 
which are united into more elaborate judgments. 
To take the same examx)lo, if one leanis that a lion 
is a “ quadruped ” and “ carnivorous,” whether by 
actually counting his legs and seeing him eat flesh, 
or by being told about him, one is then prex)ared to 
l^ronounce the judgment*: “ A lion is a carnivorous 
quadruped.” This particular judgment thus unites a 
conception (lion), which is the subject of the sen- 
tence, with two other conceptions (quadruped and 
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carnivorous), which are the predicates. It appears, 
then, that a lo(jica I judgment is a mental act uniting 
conceptions^ or “ condensed ” y^esults of past acts of judg- 
ment, which are already familiar to us and which have 
previously been fixed hy names. For in this case wo 
know, at least, what it is for an animal to have le^s, 
to eat flesh, etc. 

Forms of Judgment. — The mental act of uniting- (or 

synthesis ”) may take iilace under any one or more 
of several forms. Among these the following are the 
most important : (1) liesenihlance or difference. This 
has already been seen (p. 148) to be the form most fa- 
miliar in the primary judgment. Now, suppose, how- 
ever, that one sees in a collection of wild animals an 
unknown kind. ‘‘What is it?” is the question which 
rises to the mind and to the lips. It is like a tiger, 
because it has stripes and is whitish on the under 
side of the belly. But it is not a tiger, because the 
stripes are faint alongtho sides and brownish-yellow 
above; while the tiger has plainly marked black 
bars on a bright orange-yellow ground. It is an ani- 
mal ; it is a quadruped ; it looks carnivorous ; it is 
most like, a tiger ; but it not enough like a tiger to 
bo one. What, then, is it ? Its name is “ a jaguar ; ” 
one henceforth, then, judges the jaguar to have the 
resemblances and differences which one has thus 
marked. 

(2) 82yace and time give ’us forms under which 
certain logical judgments fall. Thus the inkstand 
is related to the table as being on it ; and the ink 
to the stand as being in it, etc. One thing is “ far 
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to the rig-lit ” and another near by on the left ” of 
ns. This day is “after” yesterday, in time, and 
“before” to-morroAv. Judgments of relations in 
space and of quantity, judgments in geometry and 
arithmetic, are of this order. 

But one of the most early and interesting of all the 
forms of judgment is (3) that which attributes an 
action, to an ayent. Very early in life — it cannot be 
told how early — the judgment which refers our ex- 
I)erienco to Avhat is done by things acting upon us, 
or upon each other, is framed. When first the infant 
says “ hot,” on pointing to his steaming cup of drink, 
ho iirobably is not simply judging that an attribute 
belongs to a subject, but rather that a thing will, 
under certain circumstances, do something to him 
(namely, burn him). On this effect of our own con- 
scious activity upon our judgments and our reason- 
ings we shall remark further in another place. 

Language and Thought.— -It has already been seen 
that the “ naming ” of things, and of our oavii states 
of mind, our ideas and thoughts, is an important 
jiart of thinking itself. This fact has occasioned the 
inquiry as to “the relation of language to thought.’’ 
Connected Avith this main inquiry are many subor- 
dinate inquiries, such as, Avhy the lower animals 
cannot invent and use language, Iioav far thought is 
possible Avithout language, etc. Into these matters 
Ave cannot, of course, here enter at length. It should 
be remembered, however, that it is one thing to say 
that thinking cannot develop to any extent without 
the aid of some kind of recognized symbol for its 
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products, and quite another tliin^ to affirm that 
words, as tlui peculiarly human symbols of thoughts, 
arc indispensable to all thinking. The latter propo- 
sition certainly is not true. The deaf and dumb c*an 
think very elaborately by helping themselvos vith 
symbols which ax^pe.al to sight. In the nov(‘l, 
“ God’s Fool,” it is shown, in accordance with a true 
psychology, how conceptions may be elaborated ajid 
communicated to one blind as well as deaf and dumb, 
by tracing symbols on the skin. Probably, how(iver, 
without some kind of recognized sign to ac(a)ni])any, 
and, as it were, to sustain thinking, it could not go 
on ; and without words joined together in the form 
of judgments the mental processes tend to ‘become 
a mere succession of acts of image-making. On tlie 
other hand, with the use of words, the s\'ml)o1s them- 
selves are glibly united so as often, with little or no 
re.al thinking underneath, to bring* the mind to the 
same i^ractical conclusion as that which would bo 
reached much more slowly by stopping “to think 
ourselves through,” as it is customary to say. 

The Nature of Language. — It is natural for man, 
under the influemie of any strong feeling, to open his 
mouth and send forth some peculiar and expressive 
sound. The lower animals, too, have their natural 
cries and expressive sounds, as well as other symbols 
which signify sonnithing to other members of the 
same species. But none of them have anything like 
the nicely modulated power of hearing and of utter- 
ance which man readily attains. So that sotiitds are 
with man his most easy and appropriate gesture ; 
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although they are greatly helped out, in the case of 
some races and of individuals of all races, l)y other 
forms of expression. Thus it has been said : “ Siieak- 
iiig is the instinct of man ; man builds sj^eech as the 
bird its nest.” But these instinctive and expressive 
sounds are not, as yet, genuine words. They must 
themselves come under the influence of the very form 
of mental life whicli they are fitted to serve; and 
this is thought, ending in what has been explained 
as the forming of conceptions (p. 150f.). 

Words and Thoughts. — To convert a sound into a 
genuine Avord, it must be used as not simply a symbol 
of some mental state, but as a so-called ‘‘ movable 
type.” That is, it must be intelligently employed as 
standing for what Ave have already seen to be gen- 
eral in nature, and to belong; to a Avhole class of ob- 
jects, as made knoAvn to thought. Even those stu- 
dents of the mental life of the lower animals Avho are 
most favorably disposed to rank it highly, are pretty 
Avell agreed that these animals do not use their vari- 
ous symbols as “ movable types.” This is not only 
because their organs of hearing and of utterance are 
so inferior to those of man, but also because they are 
not capable of thinking as man learns to think, and 
in the highest sense of the Avord. A pretty story 
from the French of M. Taine will illustrate this : A 
little girl of only eighteen months had been accus- 
tomed to play hide-and-go-seek with her mother, 
calling out, ^^Coucou!' She had also been told about 
things hot, “ (^a hrule ” (“ that will burn ”). On seeing 
for the first time the setting sun disappear sud- 
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denly behind the hill, she cried out; ''A VuU 
coucou'' (“The burning- thing is playing hide-and- 
go-seek”). This infant had made a grand “ gener- 
alization,” as we should say ; and she matched it by 
using words “ as movable types.” It seems quite 
certain that no animal, however intelligent, ever per- 
forms an act of real thinking or uses the symbols 
of its own mental states in a way to equal this infant 
of eighteen months. 

Origin of Language. — The debate has been very 
long and hot as to how language could have 
originated. It is a question which the science of 
mind can answer only in oneway. Language origi- 
nated and has developed as both the expression and 
the essential aid to the development of mental life. 
In different races and individuals it marks the char- 
acter and the amount of mental developnienfc as no 
other sign does. But it also gives conditions to 
mental development. 8o that those who are born 
into the inheritance of a highly organized language 
— like Greek, German, or English — are, in that very 
way, invited and almost compelled to think and to 
feel in accordance with it. 
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REASONING AND KNOWLEDGE 

When speakin^' of the stag’cs or forms of thonglitj 
(p. 150) reasoniiij[^ was mentioned as the last and 
most elaborate of them alL Yet incredibly swift 
instinctive reasoning enters into all our daily life, 
even into those mental acts which seem to be the 
results of immediate perception by the scmses. For 
example, we hear a noise, and say : The train is 
coming or we hear a succession of sounds, and at 
once declare ; There is a fire near the corner of A 
and streets.” 

Reasoning in Perception by the Senses. — It is plain 
that a sort of reasoning maybe implied in such per- 
ceptions as are expressed by the sentences : I hear 
tlie train coming or ‘‘ I see Mr. Smith coming down 
the street.” This fact may be brought out by sup- 
posing a pause before the judgment whicdi results 
from perception is iironounced ; and that this pause 
results from a doubt arising in the mind. To keoi) 
the same example : suiipose we are not quite sure 
whether it the train coming or the rumbling of 
distant thunder which' we liear; or are in doubt 
whether it ts indeed Mr. Smith, or is Mr. Brown, 
whom we see coming down the street.' In such a 
case we should be disposed to listen or to look more 
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intently, so as — note the expressive j)hrase — to 
“ make up our minds.” It is also plain that in this 
very process of making ui) the mind, more or less of 
reasoning might be done. Careful listening or 
looking might result, without our knowing why, in 
its being borne in upon” the mind that the noise 
was, after all, thunder, and not the train ; that the 
person approaching was, after all, Mr. Brown, and 
not Mr. Smith. 

But it is not nearly so easy to suppose we could 
attain the knowledge, that “ there is a fire near the 
corner of A and JJ streets,” from merely hearing a 
succession of soixnds, and without more or less of 
conscious reasoning. For let a case like this be ex- 
amined somewhat more closely. What is really 
lieard is only a succession of sounds of a peculiar 
(piality, intensity, timbre, etc. If they have Ixmui 
associated by i^ast experience in such a way that 
they are now heard as “the sounds of the fire-b('ll,” 
there need be no [)resent conscious act of reasoning*. 
But these sounds are also heard in a certain peculiar 
order and up to a certain number; let us suppose, at 
lirst, five in succession, and then, after a longcn* in- 
t('rval, four more. This signifies to the mind that 
the lire-bell is striking for Station 54. Here, again, 
little or no conscious Avork of reasoning may be 
done ; although it is likely that the flow of the men- 
tal life could be expressed in .some such succession 
of judgments as the folknving; “Fire-bell is strik- 
Dig — five times, four times; that means Station 54.” 
But now shall it be said that there is no added 
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reasoning needed to reach the judgment — “There 
is a fire near the corner of A and B streets ’’ ? Here, 
too, the actual amount of conscious reasoning would 
plainly depend upon the character of the previous 
exi^erience. For to the mind of the chief of the fire- 
de])artment the alarm 54 is an immediate excitant 
of the thought of a fire in that locality. But for the 
stranger in town it might lead simply to an inquiry, 
which could be answered only by a concluding judg- 
ment that must be itself reasoned out. 

Nature of True Reasoning. — ^It is now possible to 
see more clearly wliat is the real nature of all those 
mental acis which are entitled to be called “ acts of 
reasoning,” in the highest sense of the word. For 
suppose that, in the foregoing case, or in any simi- 
lar case, after a thoughtful pairse, the conclusion 
follows as something consciously derived from cer- 
tain “reasons” or “grounds.” How do you know 
that tliis succession “five and then four— of peculiar 
sounds means a fire at the corner of A and B streets ? 
JJrcausc I see that it says so on the card I have taken 
from my iiocket ; or hecaaac I remember hearing a 
fireman say so only the other day. Whenever wo 
are conscious of making such a connection between 
two judgments as that one of them is related by ns 
to one or more other judgments as finding in them 
its reason or cause, then we are “ reasoning,” in tli(3 
highest sense of the Avord. In a single sentence: 
Geimhie logical inference^ or rmsojiuig^ takes place 
whemmr two judgments are mentally related in such 
manner that one is made the “ reason ” {or “ ground ”) a! 
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the othe)\ \mth a consciousness of the relation thus estab- 
lished between them. 

Tlio mucli-debated question, whether the lower 
animals are capable of reasoning, must bo considered 
in the light of this definition. There can bo no 
doubt that they often appear exceedingly ingenious 
in adapting means to ends. Some of them, which 
do not appear, as judged by the perfection of their 
nervous system, to be among the highest in the scale 
of intellectual life — such as ants, bees, and many 
kinds of beetles — exhibit signs of wonderful “ intoL 
ligenco.” Some of the plants also give signs some- 
what similar. Unlike most jilants, however, the high- 
er animals frequently break the bonds of habit, and 
thus do things “out of their usual line,” as though 
in adaptation to an emergency. Bright children 
astonish us by signs of apparent extraordinary intel- 
ligcmce of the same kind. Yet, if wo question them 
as to ichy they concluded that this, rather than some- 
thing else, was the proper thing to do, they can per- 
haps give no “reason” or “ ground” as liaving oc- 
curreil to them. It is doubtful wliether an animal 
over “reasons” in the sense of the word which has 
just been explained. For example, does the learned 
dog which has been taught to bring his master an 
umbrella, if it is raining, but a cane, if it is fair, 
ever really conclude : “ The umbrella is the right 
thing, because it is raining;” or, “Since it is fair, 
therefore the cane only will bo needed ” ? 

Nature of the Reason, or “Ground.” — It has just 
been seen that reasoning, properly speaking, Dioolves 
11 
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conscwus recognition of a rdation hetween tioo or more 
judgimnts ; such as that one. of them is “ concluded ” 
from the others as its ^^reasoii'' or gi^ound '" Thus 
we often say, “I can see no good reason for that; ” 
or, “ You have absolutely no ground for your con- 
clusion to stand upon.” And now the further iiupiiry 
might be raised : What is it, then, for one judgment 
to stand related to another as to its reason or ground ? 
What is the essential thing about this very relation 
of judgments in every act of reasoning % And hero 
the books on logic iioint to the nature of the so- 
called “ Middle Term.” 

Let us take an example. Suppose that I see a 
crocodile, or read a description of one, for the first 
time. Now, the question arises whether a crocodile 
is a mammal or not (that is, whether its young arc 
born, and nursed by the mother, or hatched from 
eggs, and not nursed). I inquire to find some 
“reason” or “ground” for judging one way or the 
other — that is, for the conclusion which I am to make 
as the reasonable and well-grounded one. I observe, 
or am told, that the cro(Jodile is a cold-blooded ani- 
mal. I remember that all mammals are warm-blooded 
animals. And at once I draw the conclusion, as the 
necessary and inevitable thing: “The crocodile is 
not a mammal.” This act of reasoning may be ex- 
pressed as follows: Not-a-mammal is affirmed (or 
predicated) of the subject crocodile, because not- 
warm-blooded is affirmed of it ; whereas, on the con- 
trary, warm-blooded must be affirmed of every mam- 
mal. 
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If, now, wo throw the statement of this mental proc- 
ess into general terms, and then express it by the 
relations of letters, we may choose any one of several 
forms. We may say, for example ; S is (or is not) 
1\ because it is (or is not) ; or. If S is JjT, then it 
is also P(why? hecause MmP); or hccause 
and /S' is M, f/ierefore S is P, All the while, however 
— and in whatever way the case be put — it is oiir 
knowledge of M which determiiKis whether we shall 
conclude that jS is or is not /\ In the case just 
given, being warm-blooded ” is the “ middle term,” 
so-called, and it determines that tlie crocodile cannot 
be concluded to be a mammal, because all mammals 
(t'/T warm - blooded, but the crocodile is not warm- 
blooded. 

It is in view of this relation of the middle term in 
every act of reasoning, to both 2 )arts of tlie conclud- 
ing judgment, that reasoning itself is sometimes 
called “immediate judgment,” or jodfjing through 
some medhiiing conception, or middle term. 

Kinds of Seasoning. — There are, of course, as many 
princij^al kinds of reasoning as tliere are principal 
kinds of relations which different classes of objects 
may sustain to each other. And here let us refer at 
once to the different main kinds of judgments (see p. 
153). First, there is reasoning along the line of 
resemblances and differences. If two things are 
both sufficiently like a tlikd thing, then they are 
like each other ; they belong to one class, and deserve 
^ common name. What it is to be “ sufficiently 
like” can never be determined once for all. Hence 
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the classifications of the sciences, with their names, 
are constantly liable to change. New and importnnt 
differences in things hitherto thought to be “ suffi- 
ciently jilike ” may be observed ^ and this observa- 
tion will upset” our previous eoncliisions regard- 
ing them. Second : some trains of reasoning — as in 
mathemathics and measurement — argue about quan- 
tities and their relations, comparing them with one 
another through one or more middle terms, and thus 
drawing conclusions as to equality, or difference, in 
a great variety of subordinate forms. Yet again, 
third : some change may be noticed and the conclu- 
sion drawn that it is due to the action of some par- 
ticular agent ; for the reason that something whi(‘h 
is known as a common sign of that agent is con- 
nected with that particular change. 

Forms and Figures of Reasoning. — It is customary 
in logic to distinguish between those forms of rea- 
soning in which a single sentence connects the con- 
cluding judgment immediately with its reason, by 
the words ‘‘ therefore ” or ‘‘ l)ecause ” (the enthyinvi^v ; 
for example : “ The President is fallible, because he is 
a man ”), and the fuller forms in Avhich the grounds of 
the conclusion are stated in two sei)arate sentences 
called the “ premises ” of the argument. As an (ex- 
ample of the latter wc may make a “syllogism” 
out of the reasoning about the crocodile — thus; All 
mammals are warm-blooded animals : the crocodih^ 
is not a warm-blooded animal ; therefore the croco- 
dile is not a mammal. 

Since there are different ways of arranging tlio 
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subject (S) and the predicate (P) of the concluding? 
jiid^uiient, and also the middle term (J/) which 
forms the link in the arguiment that binds subject 
and predicate together, different figures ” of the 
syllogism arise. Tlu'se three, as expressed in let- 
ters, are customarily recognized : 

I. II. III. 

J/is P PisJ/ J^isP 

/S is 3f or S is 3r M is S 

*.* is P •.* is P -. T^S P 

Induction and Deduction. — These two forms of rea- 
soning are customarily distinguished in something 
like the folloAving way : If a number of iiidividiial 
cases arc observed to bo all alike in one or more par- 
ticulars, then we leap to the conclusion that they are 
alike in all essential respects ; that . they belong to 
one class ; and that all ” the individuals of this class 
have these common characters. This is making an 
induction. It will be noticed that this argument 
goes from the particular to the general or universal, 
from the individual case to the class. If, on the con- 
trary, the general priiicix^lo is already known, and wo 
ilien come across an “individual” which seems, in 
i<o]\m respects, to fall under the principle, we at 
once conclude that this individual falls under the 
principle in all important respects. Here we argue 
from the general to the particular ; from tlie rule to 
the case; from the class to the individual member of 
the class. So far as ilte mental adhm is wncenied, 
however^ it is esscniially the same in hoth indiietum and 
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deduction; in hath the argument consists in reaching one 
judgment as a conclusion, hy starting from other judg- 
ments as its reason or ground. 

The iiistan(3e already used may illustrate this dif- 
ference also. Suppose that, on first seeing a croco- 
dile, I find by actual observation that it is “ a cold- 
blooded animal.” The next animal which I observe 
tliat has all the other more apparent characters of a 
crocodile, I expect to find “ cold-blooded ” also. If 
several crocodiles have actually been found to have 
this character, I do not hesitate to say : “ All croco- 
diles are cold-blooded animals ; ” and great would 
be my astonishment to find one that was not so. In 
affirming this general character of the class, I have 
made an induction. But now I am still in doubt 
whether the crocodile is a mammal or not. This 
question, however, I settle by a deductive argument 
— that is, by referring it to the i)rincii)le already es- 
tablished: cold-blooded animal is a mammal ” 

(comp. p. 162). 

Principle of all Argument.— But, how—it may be 
asked — does one venture at all to argue so confi- 
dently from what one immediately knows, by observ- 
ing it, to what is still unknown ? Whence comes this 
assurance that, if several crocodiles are observed to 
be cold-blooded, we do not need to examine the 
next one, but may infer that it, too, is so ? Might 
not that very next crocoililo turn out to be warm- 
blooded ? And what should we do then with our 
confidence in our reasoning powers? To one of 
these questions, the answer must undoubtedly be ; 
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Yos, tliG next animal, wliicli seemed in all other re- 
spects like those we had already seen, might turn out 
unlike them even in so imi)ortaiit a character as this. 
Then one of several diffierent thing's would have to 
be concluded : Either this animal ought not to be 
called a crocodile, because it is not cold-blooded ; or 
some crocodiles only are cold-blooded, and there are, 
at least, two kinds of crocodiles ; or else, perliaps, 
here is an astonishing ‘‘ freak ” in old Dame Nature 
tliat she should produce a warm-blooded crocodile. 

In any event, however, we should go right on 
trusting our reasoning |>owers in general ; and, in- 
deed, what choice could we possibly have in such a 
matter, since wo could not oven distrust them by 
arguing against them, except by using them with 
confidence? Only we should get more and more 
cautious in our particular inductions and deductions; 
and this would produce the development desired of 
tliose same reasoning x^owers. For exam])lo, a child 
may be at first inclined to drink from any cup of 
milk brought to it, or to put out its hand to ]^at 
every dog it meets. But being burned or bitten 
once, it might conclude : no milk is safe to drink, 
no dog is safe to pat. Yet next it learns the signs 
of difference, and so concludes: some cujds of milk 
(and what ones) are safe to drink ; some dogs (and 
what ones) do not bite when they are caressed. 

The princijole which is sometimes said to under- 
lie all reasoning is called “ the j)rinciplo of suffi- 
cient reason.” But, so far as x3sychology can go, 
this simx^ly means that the mind actually does keep 
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on drawing conclusions on gronnds, or reasons, 
wliicli it deems ‘‘ sufficient ” for that very end. That 
is, wo have now reached an ultimate principle — one 
beyond which psychology has nothing to offer in 
explaining the behavior of the mind. 

Tests of Reasoning — The reasons which one is 
practically obliged to take as ‘‘.sufficient ’’ for one’s 
conclusions are very different indeed under different 
circumstances and with different classes of subjects. 
In mathematics they are of an entirely different 
order from those which one is obliged to follow in 
life. And this is not because matliematics is mreal 
and the more doubtful practical conclusions so un- 
real ; but just the contrary. It is “ pure ” mathe- 
matics which is totally unreal ; aiid that is one 
reason why men can argue about it so confidently. 
Its conceptions and terms can be considered without 
regard to real facts, by a proc(3SS of abstraction. 
But we cannot deal this way with nature, much less 
with human conduct. In these spheres we can only 
reach, by reasoning, what is more or less lilcely to 
bo true. It is not absolutely certain that the sun will 
rise to-morrow, or that the man who jumps from a 
window in the sixth story will get hurt. But those 
are called “ fools ” who do not reason and act as 
though it were so. 

The physical sciences are constantly being disap- 
pointed and going wron^, in both their inductioiis 
and their deductions. The popular impression that 
they have arrived at fixed, unchanging, and abso- 
lutely indubitable laws is quite wrong. But gradu- 
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ally they are correcting their past mistakes, verify- 
ing their correct guesses, and building up a struct- 
ure of well-reasoned conclusions based on valid 
grounds. 

In testing their inductions, or “jumps ” to general 
conclusions, the sciences make use of certain so- 
called “ methods ” or “ rules.” Among these the 
following three are most important : (1) The 

method of agreement; (2) the method of ditfer- 
ence ; and (3) the method of concomitant variation. 
13y the first rule it is meant that objects or events 
which are in any way known to have like qualities or 
conditions may safely be infeiTcd to belong to the 
same class or to be duo to the same causes. By the 
second rule it is meant that, when objects or events 
di Her in important ways, they must be inferred to 
belong to different classes or to bo due to difierent 
causes. And by the tliird rule it is meant that, 
where two or more different objects or events vary 
Avith xiroportioiial intensities, it may safely be in- 
ferred that they belong to the same class or are duo 
to the same causes. 

Nature of Knowledge — ^Wo constantly hear men 
saying : “ I hioic that this is (or is not) true ; ” or, “ I 
hmo (or do not knoAv) this object (or that person).” 
Huch a saying excites no surprise ; for that knoAvl- 
eclge should be, in any sense, a mystery, it has ])r()b- 
ably never occurred to ifiost ])crsons to suspect. 
Yet, as one of our modern students of mental life 
has truly said: “ The relaiion ofhtoioiug is the most 
mysterious thing in the world.” In vieAV of Avhat 
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has already been shown as to the nature of percep- 
tion, judgment, and reasoning, it must be apparent 
that the popular use of this word “ knowledge ” is 
very loose and often inaccurate. Can a man know 
what is not true ? Can he kno^o that yonder object 
is a cow, when it is indexed a horse ; or that he met 
Mr. upon the street yesterday, because he saw 
him plainly, when Mr. X, has already proved that 
he was a hundred miles away at that very liour ? 
How, too, shall one know whether there are or are 
not ghosts (or black swans or warm-blooded croco- 
diles) ; or even that, in some other ]>lanet, heavy (?) 
bodies may not tend to fly away from each other 
rather than to approach *? For if there is any gen- 
eral truth which may be known, it is this, that men 
liave claimed (and do still claim) to know, beyond a 
doubt, almost every conceivable absurdity. 

Shall the word ‘‘ knowledge,” however, bo so re- 
stricted as to apply it only to what is absolutely be- 
yond all doubt ? This would perhaps bo found to 
limit its sidiere unduly ; for it might appear that, 
for each one, only his own present state of mind, as 
such, is known as absolutely beyond all doubt.” 
The final answer to such questions, however, does 
not belong to psychology, but to a department of 
philosophy which is called “theory of knowledge.” 

Belief and Knowledge. — One important truth is 
brought to our notice hf the way in which the word 
knowledge is ordinarily used. There is a sort of 
conviction, certainty, belief, in all knowledge. 
“ Belief ” is sometimes oiDiJOsed to “ knowledge,” as 
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tlioug*!! the two were contradictory ; and, indeed, 
mere belief is not enough to warrant knowledge. 
Bat without belief, of a certain sort, there is no such 
thing as knowledge. It is a curious and interesting 
illustration of this truth to notice how men bring 
their fist down hard upon the table, or stamp tlieir 
foot upon the ground, or pounce ux)on their words 
with great emphasis, when tliey are telling what 
tliey helieve they k no lo. “It is this, and not that,” 
they say iji the warmest x^ossiblo way. “ I tell you 
I know it is so.” This is not a sentence Avhich most 
men, when contradicted, are apt to say without some 
evidence of aglow of conviction. In fact, to say, “ I 
feel ];)er£cctly sixre,” is, in iiox)ular speech, the same 
thing as to say, “ I hioioy This belief— as it were — 
slumbers in all knowledge, but is ai)t to be aroused 
as soon as what we consider our knowledge is called 
in question. It has been called an “emotion of 
conviction ” by one writer. It exists as truly in the 
man who “coolly” (?) refuses to discuss his pet 
theory in science, xiolitics, or religion, as in the man 
who affirms liis theory with the greatest apparent 
fanaticism. 

Development of Knowledge — Our past study has 
shown us that, in no unmeaning use of the words, 
edl hiovdedije is a development. That knowledge of 
things which wo call immediate,” and which comes 
with the use of the son^s, is really a matter of 
growth. The infant had to learn, and actually did 
learn, to know its own body, with each of its particu- 
lar members, its own self, and all the things that 
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now make up the world of its experience. Yes, since 
every perception by the senses, and every full act of 
self-consciousness, is an activity that takes place 
only as a |)rocess in time, it is an important truth 
that each single “ knowledge ” is a growth, a de-* 
velopment ; while no one would think of disputing 
dhat the body of knowledge which belongs to the iji- 
dividual or to the race is a matter of growth. 

Another trutli to bo noticed is that, in the attain- 
ment and growth of knowledge, all the activities of 
the liiind are involved. That this is true, so far as 
all the forms of intelhictual activities are concerned, 
is readily ap]iarent. Judgment, memory, imagina- 
tion, and even reasoning, have all been seen to bo 
employed in attaining a knoAvlcdgo of things 
through the senses. Feeling also is undoubtedly 
involved in the attainment and growth of knowledge. 
As Goethe says ; “ All comes at last to feeling and 

What you don’t feel you’ll never catch.” This is 
indeed an exaggerated way of stating the.trutli. 
But it has just been seen how one form of feeling— a 
sort of “emotion or conviction is found in all onr 
knowledge. The primary kinds of feeling, such as 
^surprise, expectation, anger, fear, and hope, oniev 
into and modify all our processes of perception and 
reasoning. He who expects or dreads to sec any 
particular object will have what ho actually do('S 
see influenced by his 6xpectation or his drc'ad. 
Every sound is interpreted as being this rather 
than some other sound, under the influence of latisd 
or more obvious emotion. And that the will takes 
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part in the production of the state of knowledge is 
seen to be true as soon as we recall that attention is 
necessary to knowledge, and that the direction of 
attention is so largely a matter of will ; as well as 
that our knowledge of things is so dependent upon 
all the use and control of the movable parts of the 
body; and that this is also so much a matter of wdll. 
As to the knowledge of ourselves, we may quote 
again from Goethe : How can a man learn to know 
himself? By reflection never, only by action.” 

Kinds of Knowledge — ^All acts of knowhulge may 
1)0 divided into classes according to two or three 
diflerent principles. Thus all kiiowdedge is either 
(1) immediate, or (2) inferential. Immediate knowl- 
edge is such as is got in our use of the senses, or in 
the observation of our own states when we do no 
conscious reasoning. Inferential knowledge is such, 
on the other hand, as is reached by consciously 
reasoning from premises to conclusion, or from one 
judgment to another. 

But if the iirocesses of knowdedge are considered 
according to the classes of objects known, twa) kinds 
may also be distinguished. These are : (1) the 
knowledge of Self, and (2) the knowdedgo of things. 
Tlie former might then be said to come by w^ay of 
self-consciousness (compare p. 80f.) and the latter 
through perception by the senses. But this w^oiild 
apply only to immediate knowdedge ; for knowledge 
about ourselves and also about things requires for 
its attainment and growth just the same use of the 
powers of conception, judgment, and reasoning. 
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Finally, it may be said that by knowledge all the 
individual experiences are related together so as to 
become parts of a system. Thus Ave may think of 
the groioth of knowledge as a scn^t of progressive organ- 
ization of experience itself 
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EMOTIONS, SENTIMENTS, AND DESIRES 

Important changes take place in the character of 
the feeling’s as the life of knowledge grows. As we 
gain experience of ourselves, and of things and oiir 
relations to them, this “ feeling-aspect ” of con- 
sciousness becomes more and more com])lox. Many 
curious and interesting mixtures and conllicts also 
take ]ilace among the more simple forms of the feel- 
ings themselves ; this fact, too, increases the variety 
and complex character of the more highly devel- 
oped life of hioling. Still further, mau}^ of the 
stronger feelings especially produce very important 
and almost immediate changes in the conditions of 
the bodily organs. These changes in turn make 
tlicmsclves felt by the mind ; and this itself pro- 
duc(5S new moditications of feeling. Once more, 
there are few or none of the feelings that do not 
quickly incite the desire to do something. They 
are themselves either painful or pleasurable (see 
]P 59f.) ; and they have reference to objects that may 
possibly be avoided or gained. As one might say 
— sx^eaking in an abstract vray — they tend to wove 
the will ; they are “ motives ” or forceful intluences 
to some form of action. This effect on the mind 
ailso makes itself strongly felt. 
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Classes of Feelings — can scarcely be considered 
strang*e, after wliat has already (p. 5 (>) been said, if it 
is again found necessary to confess that human feel- 
ings are too varied and complex to be strictly clas- ^ 
sified. This is actually the. case. There has never 
been, and there never will be, any wholly satisfactory 
classification of the feelings. We sliall, however, 
on grounds which will be made more clear later on, 
distinguish between the e7)iof!ons and the sentvnients. 
If, then, those states are also considered, where 
cither the emotions or the sentiments bcjgin to oper- 
ate somewhat strongly to influence the will, to in- 
duce or move us to do something, a third class, 
called the desires, may be distinguished. It is of’tlie 
emotions, the sentiments, and the desires that this 
chapter treats. Only it should l)e understood tliat 
tlie last of the three classes (the desires) emplia- 
sizes especially those states in wliicli more feeling 
tends to pass over into Avilling. 

Nature of an Emotion. — In order that any form of 
feeling may become an emotion, two things arc 
chiefly necessary. The first of these is that the feel- 
ing itself should acquire a certain intensity. All 
know well enough ivhat is meant by the intensity of 
a feeling, just as directly and undoubtedly as they 
know what is meant by the intensity of a sensation. 
On account of its so-called internal and subjective 
character, however, ther© are no means of measuring 
the intensity of feelings as there ^re of measuring 
the intensity of sensations. When any consider- 
able increase in the intensity of any form of feeling 
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takes place, this increase soon produces a variety of 
cliang-es in the condition of the different bodily or- 
gans — such as the skin, the muscles, the action of 
the heart and liin^s, and so of the parts used in 
swallowins? and of the* whole digestive canal, etc. 
Those changes are now themselves felt ; and the feel- 
ing of them constitutes the second important char- 
a(3teristic of an emotion. Considerable intensity offeeL 
iny and the “ tinge'' or “ sn fusion” of consciousness by 
the resnltiny bodily developments (“ the bodily resoii’- 
once”) are then the more notable features of every 
emotion. 

Primary Kinds of Emotions — Some forms of human 
feeling, which may be classed among the emotions, 
are of the most elementary and universal character. 
Not only are they found among all human beings 
very early in life, but even the lower animals ex- 
hibit plain signs of similar forms of fooling. Of 
these perhaps the most important are anger, fear, 
grief and joy, astonishment, curiosity, jealousy, and 
synipiithy. These involve, of necessity, only a very 
low development of mind ; but they may be said to 
bo related in the order above named, to the growth 
of ideas and to the acquirement of experience. For 
example, if one grasps the hand of a young child, 
or in any way opposes its free movement, one may 
arouse physical signs of feeling similar to those 
exhibited when one sots o.ue’s cane in the path of a 
serpent or a young alligator. Infants also show 
signs of fear before they can possibly know anything 
to be afraid of. One observer noticed fear of cats 
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ill a g^iii of only fourteen weeks old ; another heard 
the cry of fear, at the barking* of a dog, in a child of 
the same age. Astonishment is the emotion of 
strong surprise, and is closely connected with both 
fear and joy. Curiosity, too, manifests itself in 
children, as in certain young anim^ds, by a sort of 
l^hysical and mental restlessness, long before any 
real ‘‘ intellectual curiosity,” as an ailair of intelli- 
gent choice of ends, can arise. Even synpiathy is 
originally instinctive, blind, and common to man 
with the lower animals. Indeed, one may properly 
use this word for that tendency to “ harmonize ” our 
consciousness with that of others, which is cpiite 
universal. Children and adults “gei mad,” and 
grieve, and fear, and wonder, in company. 

Development of an Emotion. — Every emotion rniib a 
course, as it were, although it may seem to spring 
into laving at once. Some idea, thought, memory, 
or it may be merely sensory agitation, arouses a sort 
of local storm in certain nerve-centres of the brain. 
This storm spreads from centre to centre, as it were ; 
it sweeps down the norve-trads that lead to the ex- 
ternal ])arts of the body, to the skin, musdes, and 
joints, to tlio heai t, and lungs, and other visccna. 
EIusIk^s or chills, shiverings and “ goose-pimples,” 
start out on the skin, and its tension over the under- 
lying organs is changed. The muscles become more 
rigid or flabby than usual ^ some of them are con- 
tracted and others relaxed. The jaws fall or become 
set ; the heart beats faster or slow^cr, or else it flut- 
ters wildly and stands still. The character of the 
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respiration and the condition of the glottis and dia- 
phragm change. Weeping, sobbing, sighing, catcli- 
ing breath,” etc., occur. Strange internal agitations 
make themselves felt. Taken altogether, this may 
be called the “ bodily resonance,” or “somatic redac- 
tion,” awakened by the effect of tlie intense feeling 
on the organs tlirough disturbance of the brain. It 
mixes itself with the more ])urely ideal feeling and 
gives it a coarsened and more strictly “emotional 
chai’acter.” 

There is an indefinites variety to these bodily 
effects of the emotions. Eacdi emotion has its pecul- 
iar characteristics, aiid yet individual persons differ 
in respect of them. Various admixtures of the emo- 
tions also take place. In ang(U* the jaws are apt to 
be set and the teeth grind together; creepings and 
‘‘ goose-pimples ” (iome over the skin. Tlie muschjs 
are tense in those organs needed for offonce or de- 
fence. But some are pale and some flushed when 
they are angry; and some tend to run away Avith 
fright or collapse Avith internal agitation, Avliilq/ 
otliers tend to “ brace up ” and fight ((iither the ob- 
ject that angers them or the passion in tlnmiselves). 
In extreme hiar, again, the neck is bent, the jaAvs and 
cheeks relaxed, the shoulders collapse, the arms 
hang, the legs drag, the viscera cpiiver, the heart 
beats wildly or stops still. The feeling of these 
bodily changes intcnsifies.the emotion itself. 

But in the case of all strong emotions a climax is 
reached, and then the storm begins to abate. What 
is called a “reaction” comes on. In their highly 
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emotional form all the feelings run, as it unere, a sort of 
Ihnited physiological career. 

Emotions and Thoughts. — It is not, of course, upon 
the bodily organs alone that all the inteiisor forms 
of feeling make themselves felt. Nothing in our ex- 
perience is any plainer than the . fact that the 
thoughts are “ disturbed by the emotions. In men 
of strong character and great self-control, a largo 
amount of feeling may seem to quicken and im- 
prove their thinking powers. They are “ at their 
best” when they are strongly moved by love, or 
anger, or even by grief and fear. But the effect of 
much emotional disturbance upon the thoughts, in 
most cases, leads in either one of two unfavorable 
directions. Either the mental images and acts of 
judgment and reasoning are thrown into a sort of 
wild confusion, rendered hurly-burly,” as it were ; or 
else they are made stagnant with a kind of paralysis. 

This “uiisetting” of the mental train, this disturb- 
ance of the powers of thought and reasoning, like 
the bodily changes which accomi^any it, is itself 
felt as a profound modification of the original feeling. 
Almost all know what the feeling is which is so sig- 
nificantly called “ losing one’s self.” Similar condi- 
tions of mind may be produced by certain drugs ; 
they also belong to certain forms of insanity. Some 
in>sane persons are almost habitually in the emotional 
state which belongs to the feeling of a wild confu- 
sion of the thoughts ; others suffer from the constant 
depressing feeling of a ‘‘drag” and impotency in 
the mental train. 
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Complexity of the Emotions. — All these forms of 
feeling* — themselves more or less complex-may still 
furtlier combine or follow each other in a great 
variety of ways. It has long been noticed, and has 
been told in many forms of literature, how apt the 
mind is to pass suddenly from one extreme to 
another. This involves a further extension of the 
principle which we have already seen (p. 64f.) to con- 
trol the succession of pleasures and pains. Not in- 
frequently the most passionate and devoted love 
follows in reaction upon the most extreme distaste. 
And few remarks are more common tliaii those which 
emphasize the proverb — ‘‘Love mo little, love mo 
long.” 

So also the seemingly opposite emotions may bo 
almost inextricably mixed in the same experience of 
the soul. Thus Plato describes the “ extraordinary 
state ” of mind in which the disciples of Socrates 
wore when they were watching him dying, as “ an 
unaccustomed mixture of delight and sorrow.” So 
sometimes, as we say, we do not know whether we 
are most grieved or most glad. The modifying effect 
of one emotion ui^on the next succeeding is also a 
matter of great importance. A certain abruptness of 
change increases the intensity of the emotions. So 
that griefs which come unexpectedly “ upon the top 
of ” joys or of quiet contentment are more than ordi- 
narily poignant; and no* joys are quite like tliose 
which bring relief to preceding griefs. 

Passions and Emotions. — These two words are pop- 
ularly employed without any very clear and fixed 
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distinction between tliem. Tims the same state of 
feeling* mig*ht bo spoken of as either the “ emotion ” 
or the “ passion” of anger, the ‘‘emotion” or the 
“ passion ” of jealousy, etc. A very important dis- 
tinction between the two is, however, possible and 
ought to be observed. Kniotions lohidi haco. hccornc 
hahitnd] hy frvqanit repetition and are ^'bach’d up'' by 
detenniued imll are. more properly cedled passuois. And 
this leads a modern writer to say, “ llepetitioji lias a 
difterent otfect upon emotion and u])()n passion ; it 
weakens the one and feeds the other.” In this use 
of the w’ords, emotions are the more violent, tempo- 
rary, and sudden ; they escape control and rage of 
themselves, if they become very intense. Passions 
are more concealed and constant ; they are taken up 
and adoiited more by the voluntary man. The one 
is like a storm of thuudm* and lightning ; the other 
is the intense and steady heat of tropical summer. 
AVomen are more emotional than men, but men are 
more passionate than women. Strong emotions are 
sources of weakness ; but strong passions may bo 
sources of strength. 

Nature of the Sentiments — The forms of dcvoloiied 
feeling which are called sentiments differ from the 
emotions largely in not having what the latter have. 
They lack the intensity and the strong bodily tinge 
(the “somatic reaction ”) of the emotions. They are 
more ideal and siiiritual, %e might say. They are 
“ fuller of ideas ; ” and some of them arc found to be 
complex forms of feeling that arise only in the pres- 
ence of “ ideals,” or constructions of imagination 
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and tlion<^lit which tlie mind holds up to itself as 
typ(5S or patterns of what is not, but ought to bo. 

Yet here ag'ain the distinction between the emo- 
tions and the sentiments is not fixed and immovable. 
Even the artistic and tlie religious feelings may be- 
come, so intense and mfiy so stir nii in cliaracteristic 
Avays the organs of the body as to become, more 
properly called, emotions or iiassions. Home stu- 
dents of Jiature or of the human mind follow their 
pursuits Avith a high degree of mental and bodily 
disturbancA^, .amounting to an emotional phase of 
feeling. IMoreover, traces of the influonce uj^on feel- 
ing itself from the resulting condition of the l)odily 
organs .are to be noticed in almost all of tlie most re- 
fined sentiments. Indeed, this f.act accords Avith the 
very nature of feeling. We shall see how true this 
is Avhen Ave consider, for example, the sentiment for 
the sublime or the sentiment of moral obligation 
Avhich corresponds to the Avords, “I ought,” or “I 
ought not.” 

Classes of Sentiments.^ — Tliese forms of complex 
feeling, li\w. all others, do not admit of direct classi- 
fication. Indirectly, Innvever, and by considering 
the conditions of their occurrence, or the intellectual 
processes Avhich accompany them, or the kinds of 
objects Avhich excite them, they m.ay bo divided so 
as to be treated in a convenient Avay. Thus three 
main classes of “ sentin^ents ” may be re(u:)giiized, 
maniely: (1) the intellectual; (2) the fosthetical ; .and 
(3) the ethical .and religious. 

The Intellectual Sentiments — ^All the processes of 
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perception, memory, imagination, and thinking have 
their peculiar forms of feeling connected with them 
either as excitants or accompaniments. These ‘‘in- 
tellectual sentiments ” may themselves, therefore, be 
somewhat roughly divided into two classes. They 
are such as either serve to give impulse and guid- 
ance to the intellectual activities ; or else they sim- 
ply accompany them as feelings of the intellectual 
activities. 

Among those of the first class is the sentiment of 
intellectual curiosity, which, when it is regarded as 
a motive for doing something, becomes a desire of 
knowledge “ for its own sake,” as men are accus- 
tomed to say. This sentiment originates in that 
almost merely animal restlessness to which reference 
has already been made (p. 178). As imagination op- 
erates upon the field of knowledge, it forms an at- 
tractive picture of the nobility and the advantages 
of merely knowing ; and this picture may be personi- 
fied, and even worshipped, as a kind of goddess 
called “ Science,” with a morbid and sentimental de- 
votion. 

In considering the intellectual sentiments of tlie 
second class, it should bo borne in mind that wo 
actually feel the movements of our own intellect- 
ual life, in a variety of forms of feeling which cor- 
responds to the actual variety of these movements. 
For example, the conscioi?isness of similarity, with 
its pleased sentimeijt of recognition, differs from 
the feeling of the slight or intense shock of surprise 
which goes with the consciousness of difference. 
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One feels amazed as well as gratified when one 
apprehends important new truths. In trying to 
remember, one feels puzzled ; not quite satisfied un- 
less the remembrance seems absolutely correct, and 
relieved and gratified when the act of memory seems 
complete. Indeed, this latter form of feeling is often 
more of a guide to memory than is judgment or 
reasoning. Above all in importance is the senti- 
ment of fitness, or ajiprobation, with which ‘‘the 
truth” is greeted by a sound and honest mind. 
And, indeed, it is iwobahly feeling, far more and far 
oftener, than any strict logical conclusiveness in our 
reasonings that settles for the time being what the truth 
shall be held to be. 

It could even be shown that, in all probability, 
every important relation recognized by the intellect 
and put into language has its appropriate senti- 
ment. Thus there is a feeling, as well as a thought, 
that goes with all the prepositions, sucli as “ upon,” 
“ over,” “ into,” etc. Esix^cially do many of the con- 
junctions serve to mark peculiar changes in feeling as 
well as transitions in thought. We all agree with the 
character in Shakesiieare, who did not like “ But yet.” 

The .ffisthetical Sentiments. — When one is looking 
at certain objects in nature or in an art gallery, 
when one is hearing certain successions of sounds 
at a good concert, when one is reading poetry, or 
contemplating in memory ®r imagination a great and 
heroic deed, one experiences V^ry peculiar feelings 
of admiration and pleased approval. Such feelings 
are called “sosthetical sentiments,” or the “feel- 
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ing*'’ of tlio beautiful. Tlic psyeliolo^^y of these 
forms of feeling is an exceedingly interesting' subject 
of study; but it has thus far been ]>ursued with 
only a partial success. Several points may, how- 
ever, be considered as established. 

The mstlietical sentiments are forms of agreeable 
or disagreeable feeling, as indeed almost (if not 
quite) all of our sentiments are. But they do not a[)- 
X)ear to be merely agreeable and disagreeable fecjlings. 
That is, the satisfaction is not simply sensuous or 
simply intellectual, as is the satisfaction wliich is 
taken in a well-cooked dish or in a sound argument. 
But }esth(iti(jal scuitiment may mix in with sensuous 
feelings ; as in the (%‘ise of the traveller who, on 
drinking cool, fresh milk in tlie Byrenees, “ ex])eri- 
enced a series of feelings whicdi the word ayreeahle is 
insufficient to designate.” Or, again, as in the case 
of one of the author’s i)upils, wlio testified that the 
study of Kant’s Critique of Bure li(?ason ” gave him 
the highest msthetical enjoyment. There is no way, 
of course, to prove such statements as those Init to 
appeal to the conscioTisness of those who make th(‘m. 
And it will be forever useless for small -miud(Ml psy- 
chologists, witli their x^etty theories of evolution, to 
try to make the worlds artists and admirers of art 
think that they do not know themselves well enough 
to understand the difference between genuine m- 
thrticed HenthiHmtH and nwrely ayreeahle fee Liny 8. 

Kinds of the Beautiful. — ^^rhere are various ways of 
dividing up the kinds of beautiful objects, and of 
classifying the arts. But the division in which psy- 
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chology is interested is based ui)on tlie differences 
in our conscious states when we are contemplating^ 
the dilhu'cnt sorts of objects wliich we call “beauti- 
ful.” Here, of course, the Avord ImudtfuL is used wuih 
a very general significance. For examph^, one hnan 
of the beautiful is tlio mhlhtm or tlui grand. A cer- 
tain largeness or swelling of feeling is chara(jt('ristic 
of our mental attitude; b(;fore the sublime;. This char- 
acieristic (;xt(vnds even to the physiological basis of 
the feeling. Ojie tends to lift up the head, to stretch 
one’s self in stature, to expand the lungs by deep 
breathing, whi;n one is contemplating the sublime. 
The intellectual activities are loose and expansive, 
rather than marked by fix(;d attention and careful 
mastery of minute details. Imagination, taking its 
|)oiiit of starting from the object, ranges abroad, 
magnifies knoAvn excellences, and even reaches 
out toAvard the incomprehensible; and the infinite. 
Feelings of aAve and reverence, that seem to have a 
kind of moral and r(;ligious cpiality, are aroused. 
Somewhat thus does tlie SvUisitive soul f(;el the sub- 
limity of a storm at sea (Avhen all personal fear and 
discomfort arc; absemt), or of tin; clouds and light- 
ning, or the snowy i)(;aks, seen from a mountain’s 
to]), or of some heroic charge in a great battle, or 
an act of religious self-sacrifice. 

But if it be the mc;r(;ly prdtij whicdi one is enjoy- 
ing, how dirt(;rout is the fbrm of one’s icsthetical 
consciousness ? Here there is little or no expansive 
physiological feeling ; attention is concentrated on 
the harmony or pleasing contrast of details ; imagi- 
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nation seeks little or nothing beyond ; and there is 
almost no excitement of will either to worship or to 
achieve. So that the merely and excessively pretty 
often comes very near to exciting feelings of half- 
contempt. The graceful^ again, is appreciated only 
as the thoughts and feelings which accompany easy 
and pleasant movement, whether of body or of mind, 
are stirred and gratified. But further remarks on this 
interesting department of psychology are not fitted 
to so elementary a work as this. 

The Ethical Sentiments. — As has just been seen, 
some of the aesthetical sentiments are very closely 
akin to moral and religious sentiments. Especially is 
this true of the sentiments of awe and reverence, 
and of the mysterious and infinite, which those ob- 
jects excite that are called sublime. The various 
emotions — such as anger, fear, grief, joy, and sym- 
pathy — may all become moral or immoral, according 
to the degree and manner of their prevalence in the 
life of the mind. Thus natural anger may bo culti- 
vated by experience and rational reflection so as to 
take the form of a holy sentiment against injustice, 
such as is rightly attributed even to God himself. 
Fear may bo developed into the sentiment of rever- 
ence for what is true, beautiful, and good. To bo 
false or to speak lies becomes for some men the 
most to be dreaded of all things conceivable. The 
fear of God,” we arc toht^ is the beginning of wis- 
dom.” Crude animal sympathy is also developed in- 
to the refined sentiment of unselfish love for others, 
love of friends, love of country, love of humanity. 
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There are, however, certain sentiments, or forms 
of feeling, developed, in the course of the natural 
life of the mind, that are distinctly ethical. It is the 
possession of those which seems to make man a 
moral being, on the side of feeling, as none of the 
lower animals are. Among these we note, first, the 
sentiment of moral obligation, ox the feeling which is 
expressed by the words ‘‘ I ought,” “ he ought,” etc. 
Begging pardon for the expression, we will call this 
the “ feeling of oughtness.” This is a perfectly 
unique sentiment, is not like any other, and cannot 
be understood as a develoinnent or modification of 
any other. Its unique character is undoubted, how- 
ever the sentiment may seem to have arisen. So 
far as is known, the lower animals have no corre- 
sponding form of consciousness. Second : the senti- 
nicnt of moral approbation or disapprobation seems 
also to be a distinctive and unique ethical sentiment. 
The words “ approve ” and “ disapprove ” are indeed 
used witli a variety of meanings. The animals— as, 
for example, a dog that has failed to retrieve or 
that has been caught stealing a bit of meat— show 
certain signs of shame for what they have done or 
have failed to do. A defeated foot-ball team, even 
when it has done its duty,” may have a similar feel- 
ing of shame. But that distinctively moral feeling 
which arises when, in spite, it may bo, of threatened 
pain and loss, one has donp what sound judgment 
decides ought to be done, is apparently the posses- 
sion of man alone. 

Nature of Conscience. — Few words are used with 
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more inclefiiiiteness and variety of meaning than the 
word ‘‘ conscience.” In none of its meanings, how- 
ever, can the claim to regard conscience as a special 
faculty of the mind be made good. If the word })c 
employed to comprehend the judgments of men as 
to what is right and what is wrong in character- or 
conduct, then conscience is certainly no special fac- 
ulty. Judgment about matters of right and wrong, 
asjtfdgnicnt, is precisely similar to judgnumt about 
all otlior matters. In all matters men take some of 
th(‘ir judgments from others, quite unthinkingly; 
other judgments they make up after move or less re- 
llectioii ; still others they grasp at, as it were, in a 
way to hit riglit, perhai)S, but so that they cannot 
justify to reason tlie conclusion, either b(;foro their 
own intellect or the intellect of other men. In all 
matters judgment si)rings very largely out of blind 
feeling. 

It has already been seen that most of the so-called 
ethical s(;ntiments (conscience as feeling) are not 
originally ethical, in the stricter sense of the word. 
But two forms at least - the feeling of moral obliga- 
tion ajid tlie hieliiig* of moral ai)probaiion -are dis- 
tinctive and unique. How these feelings come to bo 
attachcal to certain particular forms of conduct, how 
it is that you feel that ^^you ought,” and I feel that 
ought,” in such very different ways, is a matter 
of education, pcusonal Iqstory, etc. But both you 
and I and all men agree in liaving certain distinc- 
tively human and moral sentiments aroused; w(^ 
agree also in liaving these sentiments so largely at- 
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tacliecl to the same courses of eoiiduet or to the same 
deeds, because there is so much in common, not only 
in human nature, but also in the circumstances and 
teachings under which it was developed. 

Hence it conies about that from (he point of viev) 
of hid ividnal consciousness, the ‘‘ oughffeelinf/ ” and the 
feeling of moral approbation are generally attached, 
without any conscioas process of reasoning, to a so- 
called moral judgment ; hut in making up the j}idg- 
ment any amount of reasoning is adniissihle, fw it is a 
matter of emdence more or less. 

Nature of the Desires. — Those states of conscious- 
ness wliich Ave have called tlic desire's ’’lie nearer 
to the will than do the emotions and sentiments, con- 
sidered merc'ly as such. Indeed, in order to under- 
stand the origin and nature of the d('.sires, it is 
necessary to take our point of starting cliicHy from 
“the impulses.” Hero avo may begin by noticing 
that the various forms of natural (^motion have their 
cliaracteristic impulses toward certain forms of 
movement. For example, the im])ulso of the angry 
child is to strike or kick ; or to l)it(^ some obj(',ct ; or, 
ill case fear restrains from this, to beat his heeds or 
liis h(iad on the lloor. The impulse of love is to 
fondle, to defend, to embrace. Feelings like those 
of curiosity, expectation, and doulit also act as im- 
pulses. The imiiulse of tin'- curious mind is to 
look “ pryingly,” and that ctf the doubtful mind to 
look “ suspiciously.” But plainly each of these im- 
imlses iuAndves acts of will, tlu*! doing of something 
that has its end in the gratification or relief of feeling. 
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Genuine desires, however, as distinguished from 
impulses, require a considerable development of in- 
tellect, an acquirement of experience as to the re- 
sults of what is done and of the ways to reach the 
ends toward which feeling impels the mind. Some 
end of which we have a mental picture, and about the 
effects of which upon our well-being we have kiiowl- 
edge acquired in the past, must be the object of de- 
sire. Desires, therefore, involve the development and 
use of all the faculties of mind in a rather compli- 
cated way. It is the stress of feelmg ready to hreak 
over — as it were — info a dejlmte act of will toward 
some particular end, which is the peculiar character- 
istic of the desires. 

Kinds of Desires — It is as difficult to classify the 
desires satisfactorily as it is to classify the senti- 
ments. For purposes of convenience, however, four 
classes of desires may be distinguished : (1) Sen- 
suous, or those which arise out of bodily cravings, 
and find their satisfacitioii in the possession and use 
of some object ; (2) Intellectual desires, or those 
cravings that arise from the mental facidties and 
find their satisfaction in mental exercises, or states, 
regarded as objects or ends to bo gained ; (3) Sen- 
timental desires, or those which arise in the con- 
templation of some form of the beautiful or of the 
morally good in conduct and character ; and (4) 
Pathological, where things which seem repulsive, 
and the possession and use of which are painful to 
the person himself, are still desired in a sort of dis- 
eased and irrational way. 
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It lias already been noticed that desires, as com- 
pared with all otlier states of consciousness, stand 
closest to the act of will. It is usually only a step 
from '‘I want very badly” to “I will have.” “I 
want ; ” “ I will to have ; ” I strive to ; ’’—these 
follow each other in this order, unless “self-con- 
trol ” intervenes. It is to the nature of willini^»*, tlien, 
as to the hi^liest and most complex activity of mind, 
that attention is now directed. 

13 
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WILL AND cnARACTER 

It has been seen (p. 14f.) that all states of con- 
sciousness may be regarded as having an active side 
or aspect ; that one miisfc consider one’s self as 
always doimj something, as well as thinking about 
somewhat and feeling somehow. This active aspect 
of the self, this always doing something which wo 
detect in all our conscious states, needs a name for 
it as a most general form of mental life. To will,” 
in any projier sense of the word, involves all the facul- 
ties of intellect and of feeling ; willing and choos- 
ing are, therefore, terms too complex to signify the 
most simi)lo and elementary form of active experi- 
ence. The word conatUm has been suggested for this 
purpose, and has been employed by several writers 
on i^sychology. 

Nature of Conation. — Inquiry into the cliaractcrisr 
tics of this fundamental aspect of all mental lif(', 
for which the word ‘‘conation” has just been se- 
lected, reveals little or nothing to bo said. Wo can 
not define what it is to be active or to do ; for tlier(‘ 
are no simpler terms than those same words — “ to 
be active ” and “ to do ” — by which to describe sudi 
experience. This is not especially strange; for it 
equally true that one cannot define what it is t(i 
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have a sensation, or what it is to feel, whether a 
pleasure or a pain, etc. It is possible, however, to 
describe in some sort the different kinds of sensa- 
tion and the different kinds of feeling. But there 
seems to be only one kind of conation. A great va- 
riety of effects in the way of bodily movements and of 
different directions given to the mental train follows, 
indeed, from the different acts of conatioiL But the 
character of all conation, as such, seems to be alike. 

Two classes of effects, however, are uniformly con- 
nected with conation considered as the very simplest 
and most elementary mental activity. These are (1) 
movements of the bodily members, so far as our 
mental doing affects them directly ; and (2) the de- 
termination of the direction and amount of attention 
— the fixing and distribution of memtal energy in 
the so-called field of consciousness (compare p. 281). 
Thus it is that when we conceive of ourselves as 
“doing something,” it is always either in the •way 
of moving some of the bodily members so as to ac- 
complish a certain end, or else in the way of volun- 
tarily controlling the ideas, thoughts, feelings, and 
other forms of mental life. These two classes of 
effects are connected with the iDlienomena of choos- 
ing, planning, and all the higher forms of the mani- 
festation of will. 

In general it may be said that all mental life mani- 
fests itself to the (nihject of theit life as heimj, in one of its 
fundamental aspects, its oivn spontaneons aciiviiy. 

Conditions of Conation. — The physiological condi- 
tions of that self-doing, or active aspect of mental 
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life, which has been called conation, are very ob- 
scure. So far as they can be discovered, they be- 
long to what has been called the ‘‘ automatism ” of 
the central nervous system. Every minute animal, 
like an amoeba, for example, exhibits this peculiar 
power ; some of the changes of form or x>csitioii 
which it goes through seem to originate from within 
rather than from any kind of external stimulation 
which can be detected. Thus, if one watches an 
amoeba under the microscoi3e, one may sometimes 
see it pushing out its border here and drawing it in 
there, for reasons that seem to have nothing to do 
with the action upon its surfaces of the fluid in 
which it is lolaced. 

As the complexity of the animal structure in- 
creases, the central organs of the nervous system 
take on themselves, to the highest degree, this 
power of ^‘automatic” (or seemingly self-originat- 
inglMaction. In man’s case it is the brain, and esi^e- 
cially the higher regions of the brain, that rule over 
the lower organs, in part by the possession of this 
power. If we sever the spinal cord of a frog from its 
brain, then the cord alone will move the limbs in vari- 
ous purposeful ways under the action of the electri- 
cal current. If some of the lower parts of the brain 
are also left attached to the cord, then this iiiece of 
nervous mechanism will jump ; it will also croak, 
when stroked, with the* regularity of a music-box. 
But the full-brained frog will only leap or croak, if 
it wills ; it cannot be depended upon for the same 
kind of regularity as the brainless frog. 
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Kinds of Movement. — In understanding the origin 
of the various movements of the body and its mem- 
bers, one ijrinciple is of chief importance. Every 
kind of excitement in the brain — lohether eonnecied ivith 
sensations, emotions^ or ideas — tends to ''overfloio^^ the 
centres and areas in which it originates, and to flow doion 
tJw nerve-tracts to the muscles and other connected or- 
goMs ; and thus to set in movenient the different connected 
jnirts of the external motor a}yparatus. 

Under this one general principle a variety of kinds 
of movement arise, which, so far as they originate 
in conscious states, may be divided as follows : (1) 
Random movements, such as new-born infants make, 
and which seem to originate chiefly in “ conation ” 
as a blind action of will, without any conscious end 
to be reached. In this way infants are constantly 
striking and kicking, Avith a perfect indifterence as 
to what — oven their own sensitive parts — they hit in 
their blind efforts. (2) Eensory -motor movenien^^ are 
those which arise chiefly in the excitement of some 
form of sensation. Thus every smell naturally stirs 
us up to sniff in the air, every taste provokes the 
tongue to motion ; and a moving object or bright 
light, in any direction, causes an almost irresistible 
tendency to turn the head. (3) jEsthetico-motor is a 
term that might be used for those movements which 
originate chiefly in the feelings as having a tone of 
pleasure or of pain. But various im2yulsive and 
instinctive movements arise which involve a low 
amount, at least, of feeling and of the idea of some 
end to be reached, but Avhich are not of a strictly vol- 
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untary or thoughtful character. Where these be- 
long to the human species, and are developed upon 
a basis of inherited characteristics, and tend to pre- 
serve the life and the interests of the species, they 
may be called “ instinctive.” 

(5) liko-motor movements are those that are excited 
by ideas arising in consciousness. In all our waking 
states, if the idea of doing anything in particular is 
suggested to the mind, unless some check is fur- 
nished, the tendency at once arises to carry the idea 
out in the appropriate form of movement. Thus in 
various sports, or other complicated forms of mus- 
cular activity, in connection with trained habits of 
bodily movement, every idea is quickly followed by 
some corresi)onding deed. Very interesting also are 
(6) the imitative movements which occur so early in 
the life of the infant. One observer, for example, 
tells how a child of only fifteen weeks old was seen 
tryiiig to “ purse up ” his lips when this was done by 
some one else “ close in front of him.” And, finally, 
there are (7) voluntary movements, where ?/?e, with a 
fuller consciousness of what wo wish to do, will that 
the movements shall occur (sometimes after no lit- 
tle deliberation, and sometimes in spite of certain 
strong considerations to the contrary, and with much 
feeling of effort). 

It should be borne in mind, however, that all these 
various kinds of movement are, as a matter of fact, 
more or less mingled together. Perfectly “ pure ” 
cases of either kind occur only, for the most part, in 
early life. For example, the same imitative move- 
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ments Avliicli are seen in infants, when performed by 
adults, are apt also to have behind them much of 
sympathetic ideas and feelings to account, in i)art, 
for their (Origin. 

Nature of Volition. — Those so-called blind acts of 
will,” or ‘‘mere conations,” which account for many 
of the movements already described, become more 
and more displaced by acts of will that show intelli- 
gence and foresight. Such an act of will may then 
be called a “ volition.” A volition thus implies a 
certain development of will, and not of will alone (as 
though this were possible), but of all the connected 
conscious powers of the mind. It may lie defined as 
a definite conation (or conscious doing) directed 
toward realizing some end that is pictured before 
the mind, preceded or accompanied by a condition 
of desire, and usually accompanied or followed by a 
feeling of eflbrt. 

All the different elements which enter into a voli- 
tion may vary somewhat indefinitely. For example, 
the mental picture of the end to bo willed may bo 
more or less definite ; and it may itself bo held by 
an act of will for a longer or shorter time before the 
mind. More or loss clearly, however, every voUtum is 
(in (let of will 'ivhich hiows w/kU it vnmts. The ixniod 
and the stress of desire may also vary greatly in dif- 
h'rent volitions. Sometimes one Avills acertain thing 
very coolly, and sonietimehk as sprijiging from very 
warm wishes or intense wants. 

Nature of Deliberation One very peculiar and in- 

teresting feature varies greatly with different acts of 
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will. This is tlio amount of what is called ‘‘ delib- 
eration.” But deliberation i>s itself a mixture of 
intellect and will. For when one deliberates, one 
thinks over the conseqiuuices which past eli)erieiice 
teaches are likely to follow from one’s action ; and 
meantime one holds the decision in suspense, as it 
w^ere. This very “holding’ in suspense” is itself, 
liowever, a volition ; or, rather, it is often a series of 
volitions that all have what is sometimes called an 
“ inhibitory ” cliaracter. Different [)ersons habitually 
differ to no small degree in respect to the amount of 
deliberation wdiich precedes their volitions. Hence 
w'e h('ar of rcckh'ss will, hasty w^ill, excited will, cool 
wdll, reluctant will, etc. H(nicc, also, ihe to dvllb- 
cmte is itself a very important and influential form 
of wdll. Strong and reasonable will depends large- 
ly upon the character and issue of the deliberation 
which precedes the decision. AVeakness of wdll may 
consist in “ getting stuck fast” in one’s feelings and 
emotions, and so deliberating indefinitely without 
any pownn’ to decide “for one’s self.” Li this con- 
nection, too, it may bo noted that the iniU deten/ii/fes 
the ideas^feeJiiuis, and desires just as truly as they in- 
Jimuee the will. 

Resolution of Deliberation. — The period of so-called 
deliber/ition must, of course, at some time come to 
an end. Its issue may bo reached in any one of 
several different ways. % Sometimes the volition 
seems to be tlie mere result of exhaustion ; we f(H‘l 
that w^e cannot keep on difliberating any longer — 
wc mnst do something, and the volition takes tin' 
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lino of least resistance at tliat very moment. We 
will to “ let ^o,” to “ yield up,” to cease to try ” 
fiudiii^^ out by deliberation what it is best to will. 
Sometimes, on the contrary, all our powtus seem 
suddenly to rally and to break over the barriers ; 
then all at once wo lind, to our relief and joy, that 
we have already willed what only a short time ago 
seemed so impossible to us. 

Faculties Employed in Will.— Much confusion has 
been introduced into psychology by speaking as 
though “the Avill” were a sort of separate faculty 
that could b(^ considered apart from the rest of men- 
tal life. On the contrary, some have insisted that 
it should be r(\garded as merely the (^xpr(3ssion of 
the stronger sensations, feelings, or desiiws. These 
states have been regarded as “ viotires'' which, by a 
sort of strength inhercjit in them and in(l(32)eii(lent 
of our control, dc'termim'. the will. Still other writers 
have seemed to hold that the will can be raisi'd to 
a sort of god like indei)endeuce of all the other fac- 
ulties, and so can bend them to itself. The fact is 
that what is ordinnrily calhul “ willing ” is an excecid- 
ingly complex aHair, and involv('S no little (h^velop- 
ment of all the faculties of the mind. Tii the higher 
sense of the Avords “to will,” no one can Avill Avith- 
out employing intellect, memory, imaginatioJi, and 
thought — Avithout sotting bt'fore Iho conscious S('If 
the particular end to be Avilled, or Avithout the feeling • 
being aroused to some extent in view of this pictured 
end. But it does not follow from this that Avhat Ave 
indicate by “ I Avill ” is not a unique sort of thing in 
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the conscious life. On the contrary, it is plainly a 
different kind of phenomenon in consciousness from 
what is indicated by any terms which apply to the 
merely intellectual and emotional life. What rm icill 
is not only dependerd upon what we thinJc and what ice 
wish^ but also what we think on what we wish and will. 
And that willinj^ determines lari^cly our feelinofs and 
desires has already been said. 

Nature of Choice. — The highest ex23ression of will 
is reached when a choice is made. In order that all 
the mental factors which enter into a “ mature ” choice 
may be understood, it is necessary to so 2 )arate in 
thought what is often very closely ‘‘huddled to- 
gether ” in the actual life of the mind. In such a 
choice the following factors may bo recognized : 
There is (1) the mental rei^resentation, or picturing 
before the mind, of two or more ends which are re- 
garded as do 20 ondent ui^on our action, and, generally, 

also of the means which will be necessary to realize 
*1* 

these ends. (2) This is accompanied by some excite- 
ment of the feelings — the emotions, sentiments, and 
desires — as the “ good ” of these ends is considered 
by the mind.' And since such j^rocesses of mental 
representation and feeling cannot all occur together 
in the conscious life, there is (3) deliberation, wliich 
involves some estimating of the relative value of tlio 
two or more ends, of the risks and 2 )ains or pleasures 
'connected with their attaiuiv.ont ; and iierhaps a sort 
of conflict of desires. Then, somehow, there follows 
(4) decision, or that adoption of an end as mine which 
corresponds to the words “/will.” And, finally, in 
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case something’ is to be done about it, there is the 
“ letting go,” or the “ gripping on ” of attention, to 
move the muscular apparatus and to conduct the 
train of thoughts and ideas. It is, however, in No. 4, 
indecwion, or the cattmg sliorV of the process of delih- 
eratum hj adoption of one of the several ends to he 
“ ittine,'' that the icill expresses itself as the faculty dis- 
tinctive in all maldny of choices. 

Formation of Plans and Purposes. — Properly speak- 
ing, every volition, and especially every choice, is 
planful or purposeful. Suppose, for example, that 
the pitcher of a base-ball wills to pitch it with the 
only one curve which he can make effective ; or he 
chooses, of two or three of his curves, the ijarticular 
one which he thinks hardest for that particular bat- 
ter to hit. Ho accordingly uses his eyes and his 
muscles in a i)lanful way — in a manner that is to 
carryout the purpose ho has formed. His choice is 
the adoption of a plan. The same thing is true 
when I take a peach instead of an apple, to eat, from 
a i)late of fruit ; or when I make up my mind to walk 
down street rather than to run for the street car to 
the next corner. 

Indeed, all our waking life wo are constantly 
forming and executing — generally with a fair meas- 
ure of success — a series of plans. The only thing 
for us, if wo do not do this, is to “go it wild,” and 
get no benefit from past experience. Indeed, it 
might with much truth bo said that one cannot 
avoid acting in a planful way ; for many of these 
plans are bedded into the nervous and muscular 
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organism and into all the habits of thought and 
feeling ; so that it would be far more trouble to 
avoid following them than to adopt them. 

Execution of Plans and Purposes. — Different i)lans 
differ in the relations which they sustain to the will, 
with respect to their being “ carried out,” almost 
immeasurably. Some of them, as has just been in- 
dicated, are no soomn* framed than they i^roceed to 
cany themselves out in an almost x)iirely impul- 
sive way ; or by laying hold, as it were, on past hab- 
its of conduct. Thus it would be with a savage’s 
X)lan to hit a particular one of the enemy with 
his i^oisoned arrow. Others liave to bo “l)ackod 
uxi ” through days and even years of waiting and 
working by continually rex^eated action of the 
will. Such are the x)h\ns, more or less intelligently 
adox3tcd, Avhich steady life and give it some sort of 
unity and dignity ; without which, indeed, life is 
carried and driven in contradictory directions by im- 
pulse and cax)rice, and so is made more animal than 
really human. Without such x>lans, no matter how 
choice and refined some of the sentiments may seem 
to bo, there is no best living x>ossiblo, and no really 
worthy (diaractor to be attained. Here again we see 
how vnll enters into all our cxx)erience ; instead of 
being merely the dex^endent result of the emotions, 
sentiments, and desires, it rather also shapes and 
•gives character to the emotions, sentiments, and de- 
sires. To have some relatively low and unworthy 
X)lan in living is, indeed, better than to have all our 
consciousness and conduct ruled by impulse and ca- 
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price. There is always a certain dignity belong'ing 
to one who can declare, with a character of Brown- 
ing’s: • 

** I have suhdue/l my life to the one purpose 
Whereto I ordained it ; 

or, again : 

“I have made my life consist of one idea.” 

Freedom of Will. — It by no means belongs to the 
science of psychology thoroughly to discuss the 
question whether the will is free or not. The thor- 
ough discussion of this question belongs to philos- 
ophy, and is connected with a number of the most 
abstruse philosophical problems. But without doubt 
the whole problem of “ free will ” arises in certain 
conscious states, which psychology must take ac- 
count of, since this science describes and, as far as 
possible, explains all states of consciousness, as 
such. 

Certain pccailiar states, when looked at from the 
point of view of the “/ zvi/r' that is in them, may 
be called the ‘‘consciousness of freedom.” In such 
states the following i)articulars are to be noticed : 
(1) In willing, in the highest form of deliberate 
choice or planning, the consciousness of self-activity 
is most pronounced. Such deeds of will I regard as, 
in a peculiar sense of the words, “ own” I can, 
in some sort, deny or r 9 ject my emotions and de- » 
sires as having surprised and overcome me ; tlie 
stronger they are, the more passive 1 appear before 
them. So, too, the clearer and more complete my 
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ideas and thoughts become, the more do they seem 
to have the character which fits them to be consid- 
ered as thoughts necessary to others also. • But it 
is /, and I alone, that will ; and on my deliberate 
choices and plans my stamps itself with a pe- 
culiar signature. 

(2) That consciousness which is fitly expressed 
by such words as “I can ” accompanies all genuine 
deeds of will, in their highest form. When I stand 
before the choice and contemplate it as about to be 
made, my conviction with reference to it is irresist- 
ible: I hioio I can^ And when I stand and look 
behind upon the choice as already made, and feel 
moral approbation or moral shame, I have the con- 
viction “I could have not,” although I did ; or “I 
could have,” altliough I did not. The conviction of 
ability, or power in choosing is a part of the “ con- 
sciousness of freedom ; ” and about its existence and 
immense significance there can be no mjinner of 
doubt* (3) The two iircccding phases of conscious- 
ness may go with every form of mental life. Thus 
I may freely remember, freely imagine, freely think, 
freely feel cither joy or suffering, love or hate, and 
every form of sentiment from bodily fear to rever- 
ence for God. For, to a certain extent, AVill may 
enter into them all and make them viy ovm — mani- 
festations of my jiowcr of self-control. In con- 
nection Avith such consejpus states arise (4) the 
thought and feeling of ‘‘ imiiutability ” or “ respon- 
sibility.” And here the ethical sentiments, to Avhich 
reference has already been made, come strongly 
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into play. Since I “ impute ” the deed of will to 
myself, feel that /, and I only^ am responsible ” for 
it, my moral self - approbation or disapprobation 
seems to me reasonable ; ” whereas, otherwise, it 
would not. 

It is interesting to notice that all attempts, made 
by those who deny the freedom of the Avill, to break 
the force of these undoubted facts of consciousness, 
really have no meaning* themselves unless we admit 
the force of the facts. It is sometimes argued as 
though ignorance of the motives which determine 
the will were the source of the conviction, “ I can,” 
or “I could.” But, on tlie contrary, no argument 
would ever arise as to hovj this conviction wore 
caused, were it not for the positive and unique char- 
acter of the conviction itself. To try to explain the 
consciousness “ I can ” by ignorance as to why I 
do ” is simply absurd. Dogs do not tliink of them- 
selves as not free ; because the whole consciousness 
out of which the conception arises of being free and 
not being free is quite foreign to tliem. So, too, 
whenever we “ excuse ” ourselves for some form of 
conduct because of the suddmuioss of our emotion or 
the stress of our desires, the very excuse is meaning- 
less unless wo admit the consciousness of freedom 
as something with which this experience is partly, 
or wholly, in contrast. 

The Conception of Character. — The word “ charac^ter ” 
is very frequently used in both a wider and also a 
narrower meaning. Sometimes it stands for the 
sum-total of all the ijoculiarities belonging to an in- 
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divicliijil, including all that comes — more strictly 
speaking — under ‘disposition,” “ temperament,” etc., 
as well as the habits formed by exercise of self con - 
trol. But, in the iiarrowcu* and more precise mean- 
ing of the word, character may be defined as being 
the self-f()rm<:d hahiU of will. It is the “stamp” 
that wo give to ourselves by habitually choosing 
and holding fast to certain ends. Of course, it is 
practically impossible to sex^arate wliolly between a 
j)erson’s “ nature ” or “ natural dis^^osition,” as wo 
say, and the same person’s “ character.” For from 
the very first, and more and more as the acquiring 
of cxi)erience and the development of mental life 
goes on, this natural disposition is moulded, not 
only by circumstances, but also by the way in which 
we take, seizes, api)ropriat('., and us(> tlie circumstances 
by resj^onsive c]ioic(is, jilans, and, in general, deeds 
of will. All the while, then, we are both “being 
stanq)ed,” and “ stanq)ing ” oursejves ; and ihe stanqi 
of character which results is, therefore, due to a 
ceaseless mixture of the two. 

Development of Character.— It is plainly impossil)lo 
to live and to avoid the foimiation of character. As 
we shall S(ie in the next chapter, the great ruling 
principles under which all mental life falls tend 
constantly to settle and solidify the Avhole. Even 
unreasoning caprice and imx)ulse, constantly in- 
dulged in, work themselyes into the structure of 
character. And so we come to use that strange and 
yet most impressive term, a “ capricious character ” 
— a “ stamped ” form of the individual mental life, 
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that bears the stamj) of being (contrary to the very 
conception of a ‘'stamp not settled or fixed or to 
be dei^ended upon in any x>articular. Yet this is 
really not inconsistent with the old Stoic conception, 
that settled character is “ always to will the same 
and yiil the same ; ” or the other saying, that char- 
acter is a habit of doing, not which has the Self, but 
which the Self is'' For the developrnent of mental 
life into some feed and settled form of character neces- 
sarily results from the continued existence of this life. 
We cannot live ivithoiit acqiiirimj character, 

14 
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TEMPERAMENT AND DEVELOPMENT 

Children sometimes amuse themselves in the vain 
effort to find two individual things which are pre- 
cisely alike ; such as, for example, two blades of 
striped grass or two leaves of clover. But no two 
precisely similar individuals in nature are ever to bo 
found. And what is true of such comparatively in- 
significant natural objects is even more true of the 
bodies of individual men. Strangers frequently have 
great difficulty in telling twins apart, and the mem- 
bers of other races are apt to seem to travellers in 
foreign countries much more nearly alike than are 
the Inembers of their own race. But, certainly, two 
adult human bodies never existed in which careful 
observation would not reveal many differences. 
What is true of the developed human body is also 
true of the human mind. Every “ stream of con- 
sciousness ” riyis its own course ; and the character 
of the individual states which comi^ose the stream, 
as well as the order of their succession, differs 
from the character and order of every other. No 
two minds ever developed precisely alike. 

While all this is true, however, it is also true that 
some individuals are in mental disposition and char 
acter much more alike than are individuals taken at 
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random from the- whole community. To say the 
same thing* in another way, individual minds may 
be grouped together into classes, so that those well 
within each class are more alike than are those be- 
longing to any two different classes. And the basis 
of the classification may be differently chosen ; it 
may bo age, or sox, or what we are accustomed to 
call “ temperament.” 

Doctrine of Temperament By a temperament vje 

under fitand any marked type of mental constitution and 
deoelopment which seems due to inherited character- 
intics of the bodily organism. The doctrine of tem- 
peraments is very old indeed, very vague, in spite 
of all efforts to render it definite and scientific, and 
yet very firmly fixed, not only in the popular belief, 
but also in the opinion of competent observers. 
Tliere arci certain somewhat plainly marked types of 
minds. In the speed and sensitiveness of mental 
reaction to sensory stimulus ; in the speed and cAnn- 
j)let('iioss with which the ideas are reproduced, and in 
the rapidity of their combination as well as the man-/ 
nor in which they tend to combine ; in insight into 
situations and quickness of decision ; in various forms 
of artistic, moral, and religious susceptibility dif- 
l'<a’eut individuals vary greatly. Such variation can- 
not all be accounted for as duo to circumstances or to 
education. Some of it jdainly belongs to Avhat comes 
over from the parentage am? belongs to the child at 
the beginning ; that is, some of it is lioreditary. That 
]>;u t of it which is hereditary must of course diipcnd 
npon the character of that which is actually in- 
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lieritod; and this is the constitution of the bodily 
or^2ramsm. 

In understanding the doctrine of temperaments, 
liowever, it should be remembered that i)erfectly 
plain and x>nre “ types ” corresxionding to any par- 
ticular temi)erament are comi)aratively rare. Most 
individuals are “mixtures” of different types. It 
may also bo exjilained that age, sex, and acquired 
character so blend Avith temjicrament as to make the 
Avholc matter more complicated. A “sentimental” 
Avoman differs from a sentimental man ; a “ choleric ” 
child from a choleric man ; and a “ phlegmatic ” 
good man may scarcely seem at all like a phleg- 
matic criminal. Different races, too, Avliile they 
comprise, each one, all the temi)eraments, may have 
a sort of predominating temperament l)elonging to 
the race. The Jai)ancse i)eople, for exami)le, are un- 
doubtedly of a prevailing sentimental ternpcirament. 

B&nds of Temperament. — Curiously enough, Avith all 
the difference of view about tenij)ei*aments, four 
kinds have been x)rotty generally reciognized. Of 
these the three most clearly estaldished are the san- 
guine, the choleric, and the x)hlegmatie. Tlieni is 
still another kind of temjjorament, the charatdoris 
tics of Avhich are not quite so ch'.arly marked and for 
Avhich different names liave been chosen. We slnill 
call it by the term Avhich Lotzo gave to it ; and a\ (3 
have already spoken of it as the “ sentimental t(3m 
l)erament.” A largely similar typo of mental coiisii' 
tution has sometimes been called the “ melancholh* 
temperament ; ” but this name is less fitting. 
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A man or woman of a marked sanguine tempera- 
ment is subject to lively and varied excita1)ility and 
ra[)id cliango ; but, in I’eneral, witliout miicli depth 
or stability. This is the temperament of child- 
hood and of cliildish men and women. It has many 
but short-lived friendships, quick but easily disaj)- 
])ointod holies and other forms of emotion. The 
ideas and thoughts run and sparkle and change ; 
but are not so apt to be bedded in well-considered 
reasons or adopted by the action of a steadfast will. 
The choleric person may bo less quick and varied in 
reactions ; but the reactions are more enduring, 
])assionate, and dc^termined, and the conduct as well 
as the states of consciousness less subject to cliange. 
This is the mans tem])crament : the one that belongs 
to skength and to middle life and to the successful 
in life’s hardest btittles. The phJe(jmatic tempera- 
ment is comparatively sluggish in mental changes 
aiid bodily movements; it is the opposite of lively 
and versatile, although it may be either tenacious or 
weak in respcict of will. 

AVe have all also noticed certain persons who are 
p('rha])s among the most interesting, who are lively 
in imagination, susceptible to very delicate impres- 
sions of sense and to every form of feeling. But 
they are moody in feeling, indillerent to ])reseiit 
l)ractical issues, and uncertain in conduct. They 
get stuck fast in their owli sentiiinmts and cannot 
act; or else they act impulsively, and then suffer a 
collapse of will. They luivc the })oetic or artistic 
tlie so-called sentimmtaL — temperaniciit. But with- 
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out a mixture of some other form of temperament, or 
without very favorable circumstances and associa- 
tions to stimulate and support them, they seldom 
accomplish much in poetry or in any form of art ; 
while in practical affairs they are likely to bo quite 
unsuccessful. 

' Basis of Temperament. — The words used for the 
different main temperaments show what was for- 
merly thought as to the physical causes of the tem- 
peraments. Thus the “ choleric ” temperament was 
siqiposed to be due to excess of ‘‘ bile,” the “ san- 
guine ”do fulness of ‘‘ blood,” the “ phlegmatic ” to 
a large amount of '' phlegm,” and the melancholic ” 
to “ black bile.” Wo know now that these particular 
views are whimsical and quite without warrant, but 
we do not know what are the precise characteristics 
of the constitution of the body in which the causers 
for these differences of temperament are really to ho 
found. The sensitiveness to stimulus of the different 
organs of sense, the comx)osition of the blood, the 
character of the processes of digestion and socretioji, 
etc., are probably among the principal of these bodily 
causes. 

Difference of the Sexes. — The docirine of the dif 
fereuces which exist between males and females of 
the human species, so far as any such doctriiu^ 
can bo formed, is very similar to that of the t(‘ia 
peraments. Here, too; it is quite impossible m 
many cases to tell how much is, strictly speaking, 
natural and unchangeable; how much is due to so- 
cial habits and changeable products of civilization 
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Moreover, the whole question is just now being 
discussed with such an amount of heat and preju- 
dice that the scientific spirit is difficult indeed to 
find among the disputants. 

The physical differences of the average male and 
female, at the various ages of life, have been some- 
what carefully measured in a large number of in- 
stances. They show that the curve which indicates 
the growth of the two differs, and that the relative 
proportion of the different members of the body is 
not the same. The length of the arms and legs, for 
example, in the male is greater ; the centre of gravity 
is higher, the step is longer. In the nervous and 
muscular systems there are even more marked dif- 
ferences. The average weight of the brain of the 
adult male is to that of the female as about 1.424 
to 1.272. There appears also to be a difference in 
the very earliest development of the convolutions 
of the cerebral hemispheres, and of the balance of 
the parts — the growth of the male’s brain in front of 
the central fissure being i)roportionately greater. 
The pulse of the female is quicker ; the blood is h^ss 
in quantity, of lighter specific gravity, and contains 
fewer red corpuscles. She is more inclined to spas- 
modic and cramping action of the muscles, to sud- 
den and incalculable secretions, to wide-spreading 
and somewhat chaotic excitements of the nervous 
system. t 

There is just as little doubt that mental — and more 
particularly emotional — differences correspond to the 
physical differences which have just been pointed 
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out. This may almost be said to follow as a matter 
of course when we consider that the muscles are the 
organ of will ; that the bodily feelings enter so 
largely into our very consciousness of Self ; that 
discrimination, judgment, and all the more elaborate 
processes of thought are so inevitably influenced by 
the emotions and practical activities ; and that the 
points of view and the feelings peculiar to sox enter 
into and influence the entire social and even the 
moral and religious life. 

Effect of Age and Race. — It has already been said 
(p. 214), that the influence of temperament is modi- 
fied by the ago of the individual and that, conversely, 
each age has a sort of temi)erament x^eculiar to it. 
Thus the sanguine and soMtiniental temperaments 
belong to childhood and youth, the choleric to 
middle life- -especially to manhood- and the phleg- 
matic to old age. In the develox)nient of mental life, 
the apcpiiremeiit of a use of the senses, and of the 
knowledge Avhich comes more immediately through 
them, is first in order. But these, as there has been 
abundant reason to recognize (compare pp. 142ff.), 
involve a certain amount of discrimination, of judg- 
ment, and even of making quick and almost instinct- 
ive inferences. Certain primary forms of feeling also 
accompany the earliest use of the senses and of tln^ 
intellect in gaining an acquaintance with the infant's 
own body and with surrouiiding things. Meanwhile, 
will is being constantly aroused and developed in the 
direction of attention for the control of the muscular 
apparatus and of the “ field of consciousness.” 
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It is highly probable that the start and first 
growth of human mental life, as a matter of sen- 
sations chiefly, come before the birth of the infant. 
Sensations of pressure, of motion, and of temi)era-* 
ture may very likely arise at this period. With in- 
fants born prematurely there is evidence to show 
that they taste sugar or (piinine when it is put into 
the mouth, and that certain odors produce agreeable 
or disagreeable sensations. All newly born children 
are deaf, because of a mass of tissue which fills the 
middle ear. The eyes of the infant very early beg*iii 
to move in an associated and coordinated way ; al- 
though probably not until several days aft(n’ birth, 
in most cases. The skin has at first little or no i)or- 
ceptivo power, and the muscles are undeveloped ; 
but the brain and the organs of sense appear to bo 
far in advance of the mental development which 
Avould seem to bo needed to correspond. 

The psychology of the diUereiit races of mey eth- 
nic x)sychology ”) is an exceedingly int(n’(\sting fi('ld 
of resc^arch. It will have, however, to be cultivated 
more by trained psycliologists rather than by mere 
biologists, in order to yield any fruits of much value. 
On the other hand, the student already familiar with 
g’oneral psychology, as studied in the modern 
method, finds in the examination of the conscious- 
ness of men of different races a large amount of^ 
illustrative material that is instructive. AYliat is 
called “ anthropology,” as studied without this care- 
ful preparation of acquaintance with modern scien- 
tific psychology, is of little value in throwing light 
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311 the real development of man’s mental life. It is 
rather a miscellaneous collection of statistics and 
antiquarian relics, from which few or no principles 
can safely be derived. 

General Principles of Mental Life. — We certainly 
cannot talk of known “ laws ” controlliiLi? the action 
and life of the mind, as the “ law of g’ravity ” con- 
trols the behavior of masses of matter toward each 
other in space, or the “ law of equivalency ” controls 
the chemical union of the atoms of the different 
material elements known to modern chemistry. All 
pretence of such knowledge in psychology is mere 
pretence; and if such knowledge is necessary, in order 
to a “ science ” of the mental life, then no science 
of XLsychology exists. For ourselves, we arc quite 
willing to go further, and to affirm that no such laws 
will ever be discovered ; and that no science of mind 
comparable to mathematical astronomy or to mathe- 
matical chemistry will ever exist. This wo believe 
to be true for the very good reason that we cannot 
speak correctly of “ laws controlling ” in the realm 
of mind with tlie same meaning which wo are war- 
ranted in ax^plying to the term when sx^eaking of 
material masses and atoms. The discussion of this 
question, however, would take us quite beyond our 
})resent j)uri)ose, over into the fields of j^hilosophy. 

Certain general i3rincix^lcs of all mental life may, 
however, be announced in jihe sense that all the ac- 
tion and growth of the so-called faculties suggests 
and confirms generalizations which have to do with 
all men — vague types of behavior, to which the 
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mental life of every individual conforms, because it 
is indeed a Imniaii mental life. If it were our in- 
tention to enter upon this subject thoroughly, it 
would be necessary to jioint out what these uni-^ 
versal forms of behavior are, and how they may be 
recognized and jiroved as actually belonging to the 
life of the mind. And here the question might bo 
discussed: what is meant by saying, for example, 
that all things exist in “ space” and in “ time ; ” but 
that space is not to bo affirmed of the existence of 
mind ; while time most certainly belongs, in the 
forms of ‘‘ duration ” and “ succession,” to all men- 
tal life. Then the question might also bo raised as to 
the origin and natures of what is customarily called 
‘‘ casual influence ” — whence is got the conception 
of cause, and Avhat the word ‘‘cause” really means. 
Still further, if the activity of the intellect in rea- 
soning were searched to the bottom, then the effort 
might be made to know more about the origin and 
meaning of the “principle of sufficient reason ” (al- 
ready spoken of), and of th(5 “ i>riiicij)le of identity ; ” 
and, possibly, also of the fiiiidamental logical prin- 
ciples. 

To perform this work, however, we shall not at- 
ttmipt. Our very brief surface (?xi)lorations in the 
region of mental phenomena will 1)(> conchuh'd by 
calling attention to the following four x>rinciplcs 
which must be recognized as present in all the de- 
velox^ment of mind. 

The Principle of Continuity. — A review of what has 
been seen to be true at every stage of our investi- 
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g*jiti()n shows that, when the menial life Is irgardeA as 
a inholi\ no hnealcs or sudden leaps are found, irh ether 
as hetireen its far a I ties or their elements ; or as hetireen 
the successice (lifferent states and staijes of its de relop- 
ment. To say this is almost the same thiiif^ as to say 
that the mental life is a true ilevcilopmeiit.” l^^or 
some kind of pretty strict “continuity” is necessary 
to all development ; although in organic growth, as 
in the growth of the mind, certain epochs and pe- 
riods of marked and relatively sudden change are 
to be observed. The [)rinciple of continuity a[)plies, 
liowever, to the mind with peculiar force. Because 
what are called “ elenuuits,” “faculties,” “states,” 
“ stages,” etc., have no existence whatever apart from 
that continuously flowing life-movement, Avhoso sub- 
ject is called “the Mind.” 

To illustrate tliis princijde, one might refer to 
nearly everything which has thus far been said 
regardiug the mental activitic^s. For example, it 
Avas found that the almost infinite A^ariety of sensa- 
tions belonging to some of the senses — such as col- 
ors, sensations of musical sound, of temperature, 
and of pressure — can be arrang(3d in continuous 
series or scales Avlierc shades of quality and de- 
grees of intensity merge into each other. The so- 
called sensations are, in all cactual experience, 
“ Avoven together into a sort of continuous texture. 
This is true, for instance, 'of tastes and smells, of 
sensations of touch and muscular sensations, and 
even of sensations of color and muscular sensations. 
The same p’/inciple apjflios to the so-called faculties ; 
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for many sensations cannot be clistin^nished from 
mental images or ideas ; and amon^** idt'.as those 
which belong to memory and those which belong to 
imagination often cannot be distinguished. Jusif 
where mental images become concexitions and where 
the lines are drawn between the recognition of xier- 
coptioii and true acts of reasoning* cannot easily bo 
discerned. And although we cannot shade into each 
other, by a continuous gradation, the dillereiit activ- 
ities belonging to the three facmlfcies of intellect, 
feeling, and will, wo do find that they are always 
continuously joined and blended ; and that it is by 
no means easy always to know to which of those 
three faculties certain particular states of conscious- 
ness should be assigned. 

Principle of Relativity.— This priuci])lo is very 
closely connected with the principle of continuity. 
No element, or state, or faculty of the mental life 
can be considered, in a Avay to correspond to the facts 
and to the reality of that life, without taking other 
elements, states, and faculti(3S into tlie acH^ount. Or, 
emnf indlvUlaal elcmvhl^ or xtatr, or form of ineotal 
Iffe Is lohat U isool/f/ as relallrc lo other elet units ^ states, 
and forms of menhd life. This x^n'inciple, too, admits 
of almost indefinite illustration. Sensations, for 
example, have no absolute quality or amount, in- 
dependent of the preceding expectation, of the con- 
ditions of attention under which tluiy arise in con- 
sciousness, and of the quality and amount of preced- 
ing and simultaneous sensations of the same sense or 
of other senses. A most curious illustration of the 
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force of this principle was obtained in the, experi- 
ments to which reference has already been made 
(p. 146).“ No one, child or adult, was able io feel the 
weig'ht of a certain small cylinder to be equal to a 
certain larg-er cylinder, although the two were exactly 
the same. In many instances the former was felt to 
be twice (or even more) as heavy as the latter ; the 
reason plainly being that the feeling of the weight 
was relative to the influence of expectation first in- 
duced by sight, and then so corrected by cxi)erienco 
as to throw the judgment over to the other extreme. 

The Principle of Solidarity — The development of 
the mental life tends, in a very unique and impressive 
way, toward a sort of consolidation, or self-organ- 
izing, as it were. For it is a i7riiicii)lo of this life, 
that everif activity^ whether partial or more yeneral, 
influences the entire development; and that thus this 
developnmit tends toward some umfleation of result. 
Here it- is that the formation of habits becomes of 
such immense importance. The principle of Iiabit 
belongs both to body and to mind ; it also belongs to 
every organ, and even to every tissue of the body, 
and to every faculty of the mind. Especially are the 
nervous system and the brain brought under the in- 
fluence of this j)rinciple. A person with a sensitive 
brain can scarcely wake up two nights in succession 
at the same hour without finding a tendency de- 
veloping to wake again anch again at the same hour. 
Let a man be lamed for some time so that he cannot 
without pain bring his foot down squarely when as- 
cending a i^air of stairs, and the chances are that the 
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habitual swing of that leg in ascending a pair of 
stairs will remain changed during the remainder of 
his life. 

In infancy and youth both body and mind are 
relatively very impressible and susceptible to the 
formation of new habits. This fact is connected 
with the entire character of the tissues and of their 
rate of repair and destruction. But with advancing 
age an actual i)hysical consolidation takes place. 
The tissues become less mouldablo, less impressible 
to now influences, etc. Something similar is un- 
doubtedly a i)riiicii)lc of the mental life. In those 
persons also where susceptibility to change, caprice, 
and perversity of thought, of feeling, and of conduct 
rule most, the iirinciple still holds. Here, too, the 
very cax^riciousness, the action that is without recog- 
nized rational motive and intelligent control of the 
will, ‘‘solidifies itself.” For every mimTs life 'must 
tend toward some kind of unity ; and this is what 
was seen to be true when the formation of character 
was discussed (p. 208 f.). 

Principle of Final Purpose — Finally, activity to some 
purpose^ or end, is a principle of mental developmoMt. 
In the bodily structure and development the y)rin- 
ciy^le of final jpnrpose is recognizable throughout. 
The behavior of the spinal cord of a frog, when it 
has been severed from the brain, illustrates this 
principle. And although the newly born infant puts 
forth many movements which appear, at first sight, 
to serve no purpose (“ random automatic move- 
ments ”), still a profounder view shows how even 
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these serve the end of g'iviii^ it the intellig’ont mas- 
tery of its own mechanism for the subsequent attain- 
ment of ends consciously recognized and adopted. 
But this principle is no less powerful and universal 
in the development of the mind. On the occurrence 
of every sensation the tendency is to put the motor 
ai^paratus to working in a manner directed to some 
appropriate end. Ideas have a sort of structure, so 
to si:)eak, and thereby servo the i^urposes of being 
guides to thought and conduct, as the sensations 
from which they originate could not possibly be. 
Every process of reasoning is a movement of the 
stream of consciousness in a direction toward some 
end. The concluding judgment is “ drawn ” on 
“ account of ” some other judgment, and so as itself 
to serve for a guide to conduct or to some still 
further process of reasoning. 

This principle works, «as do indeed all the other 
principles of mental life, largely below the con- 
sciousness, as it were. The Avork is much of it — so it 
would seem — done for us rather than 4// us with an 
intelligent and conscious adoption of tlui end to be 
reached. But the true and higher development is 
attained only as matters are more thoroughly put 
into our own hands. Ho who knows himself, who 
plans his own life, who takes himself in hand to carry 
out that plan, and who selects suck a plan as will 
worthily dominate and coi^trol all the mental facul- 
ties — ho it is who is most entitled to bo called a true 
Soul, or Mind. A planless mental life is scarcely 
worthy to be called a genuine mental life. 
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K.C. R., M.P. With Map showing all 
liiC Ailminislrative Divisions of British 
In lia. 8vo. 2rJ. 

Creighton.— His roRY or the Papacy 
DURING THE REFORMATION. By 

Mandell Creighton, D.D., LL.D., 
Bishop of Peterborough. Vols. I. and 
II., T3y8-i464, 32s. Vols. III. and IV., 
1464-1518., 24 J. Vol. V., i5iy-iS2y, 
8vo., T5J. 

Quningham.— A Scheme for Im- 
perial Federation : a Senate for the 
Empire. By Granville C. Cuni.vg- 
HAM, of Montreal, Canada. Cr. 8vo. , 
3s. 6d. 

Curzon.— Persia and the Persian 
Question. By the Hon. George 
N. CuRZON, M.P. With 9 Maps, 96 
Illustrations, Appendices, and an Index. 
2 vols. 8vo., 42J. 
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De Tocqueville. — Democracy in 
America. By Alexis de Tocque- 
ville. 2 vols. Crown 8vo., i6j. 

Dickinson.— The Development of 
Parliament during the Nine- 
teenth Century. By G. Lowes 
Dickinson, M.A. 8vo. ys. 6d. 
Ewald. — The History of Israeu By 
Heinrich Ewald, Professor in the 
University of Gottingen. 8 vols. 8vo., 
Vols. I. and II., 24J. Vols. III. and IV.. 
21L Vol. V.,i8j. Vol. VI.,i6j. Vol. 
Vll., 21J. Vol. VIII., 18s. 
iPitzpatric k.— Seck et Ser v ice 
under Pitt. By W. J. Fi'izpatrick, 
F.S.A., Author of ‘ Correspondence of 
Daniel O’Connell'. 8vo. , ys. 6d. 
Provide. — Works by James A. Froude. 
The History of England, from the 
Fall of Wolsey to the Defeat of the 
Spanish Armada. 12 vols. Cr. 8vo. , 
3J. 6 d. each. 

The English in Ireland in the 
Eighteenth Century. 

Cabinet Edition. 3 vols. Cr. 8vo., iSs. 
Silver Library Edition. 3 vols. Cr. 
8vo. , loj. (id. 

Short Studies on Great Subjects. 

4 vols. Cr. 8vo., ^s, 6d. each. 

The Divorce of Catherine of Ara- 
gon. Crown 8vo. , 6s. 

The Spanish Story of the Armada, 
and other Essays. Cr. 8vo. , y. 6d. 
Lectures ON the Council of Trent. 
8vo., I2J. 6d. 

English Seamen in the Sixteenth 
Century. Crown 8vo., 6j. 

C/ESAR : a Sketch. Cr. 8vo. , 3J. 6d. 
Gardiner. — Works by Samuel Raw- 
son Gardiner, D.C.L., LL.D. 
History of England, from the Ac- 
cession of James 1 . to the Outbreak of 
the Civil War, 1603-1642. . 10 vols. 
Crown 8vo., 65. each. 

History of the Great Civil War, 
1642-1649. 4 vols. O. 8vo., 6s. each. 
History of the Commonwealth 
AND the Protectorate, 1649-16^. 
Vol. I., 1649-1651. With 14 Maps. 
8vo., 21J. 

The Student's History of England, 
With 378 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., xss. 
Also in Three Volumes, price 41. each. 
Qreville.— A Journal of the Reigns 
of King George IV„ King William 
IV., AND Queeh Victoria. By 
Charles C. F. Greville, 8 vols. 
Crown 8 VO., 65. each. 


Hearn.— T he Government of 
land : its Structure and its Developine 
By W. Edward Hearn. 8vo., i6i. 
Herbert. — T he Defence of Plev> 
1877. Written by One who took P 
in it. By William V. Herbert. W 
Maps. 8vo., i8f. 

Historic Towns.— Kdiied by E. 
Freeman, D.C.L., and Rev. Willi 
Hunt, M.A. With Maps and Pl:i 
Crown 8vo. , 35. 6d. each, 

Bristol. the Rev. ; London. By Rev. 

W. Hunt. J. Lofiie. 

Carlisle. By Mandell | Oxford. By Rev 
Creighton, D.D., ! W. Boasc. 
Bishop of Peter- ! Winchester. By F 
borough. G.W.Kitthin, D 

Cinque Ports. By York. ByRev.Ja; 

Montagu Burrows. Raine. 
Colchester. By Rev, ; New York. By T1 

E. L. Cutts. i dore Roosevelt, 

j Exeter. By E. A. ! Boston (U.S.). 

I Freeman. Henry Cabot Lo 

I Joyce.— A Short HistokvofIrei.a 
i from the Earliest Times to t6o8. 

' P. W. Joyce. LL.D. Cr.8vo.,i<)>, 
Kaye and Malleson.— Works In 
History of the Sepoy War in Ini 
j8£;7-i 858, By Sir JOHN W. K.\ 
K.C.S.I., F.K.S. 3 vols. 8 VO. > 
I. 18s. : Vol. II. 2o>. : Vol. III. 2 
History of the Indian Muii 
1857-1858. Commencing from 
close oi' the Second Volume of 
John W. Kaye’s ‘History of ihe.Sc 
War,’ By Colonel G. B. Mallks 
C.S. I. 3 vols. Bvo. Vol. L, \ 
Map, 20^. ; Vol. II., with 4 Majjs 
Plans, 20s.; Vol. III., with 4 Maps. 
Analytical Index to Sir John 
Kaye’s ‘ History of the Si 
War’ and Col. G. B. MallI';s< 

‘ History of the Indian Mu ri. 
(Combined in one volume.) 
Frederic Pincott. 8vo., iol 6 
Kaye and Malleson’s ‘ Histokv 
the Indian Mutiny, 1857-if 
(Being a Cabinet Edition of the al 
Works.) Edited by Colonel (i. 
Malleson. With Analytical Ir 
by Frederic Pincott, and N 
and Plans. 6 vols. Cr. 8vo., 6s. e; 
Knight.— Madagascar in War Ti 
the E.xperiences of The Times Spt 
Correspondent with the Hovas du 
the French Invasion of 1895. b; 

F. Knight. With numerous Ulus 
tions and Map. 8vo., 12s. 6d. 

Iiang.— St. Andrews. By And^ 
Lang. With 8 Plates and 24 lHuJ 
lions in the Text, by T. Hodge. 8 
15L net. 
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Lecky. — Works by William Edward 
Hartpole Lecky. 

History op England in the Eigh- 
teenth Century. 

Library Edition. 8 vols. 8vo., 45. 

Cabinet Edition, England. 7 vols. 

Cr. 8va, 6j. each. Ireland. 5 
vols. Crown 8vo., 6j. each. 

History of European Morals from 
Augustus to Charlemagne. 2 
vols. Crown 8vo., i6l 
History OF THE Rise and Influence 
of the Spirit of Rationalism in 
Europe. 2 vols. Crown 8vo., i6j. 
Democracy and Liberty. 2 vols 


Memoirs, &c. — continued, 

j Macaulay.— Works by Lord Mac- 
aulay. — con tin ued. 

Miscellaneous Writings and 
Speeches. 

Popular Edition, Cr. 8vo., 2S , 6^/. * 
Cabinet Edition, Including Indian 
Penal Code, Lays of Ancient Rome, 
and Miscellaneous Poems. 4 vols. 
Post 8vo. , 24J. 

Selections from the Writings of 
Lord M.acaulay. Edited, with 
Occasional Notes, by the Right Hon. 
Sir G, O. Trevelyan, Bart. Crown 
8vo., 6 s, 


8vo., 36J. 

The Empire : its Value and its Growth. 
An Address delivered at the Imperial 
Institute. Crown 8vo., u. 6^/. 


Macaulay.— Works by Lord Mac- 
aulay. 

Complete Works. 

Cabinet Ed, 16 vols. Post 8vo. , £a, i6j. 
Library Edition, 8 vols. 8 vo.,j^5Sl 
History of England from the Ac- 
cession of James the Second. 
Popular Edition, 2 vols. Cr. 8vo. , 5J. 
Student' i Edit. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo., 12J. 
People's Edition. 4 vols. Cr. 8vo., i6j. 
Cabinet Edition. 8 vols. Post8vo.,48j. 
Library Edition. 5 vols. 8vo., ^4. 
Critical and Historical Essays, 
wmi Lays of Ancient Ro.me, in i 
volume. 

Popular Edition. Crown 8vo.. 2s. 6 d, 
Authorised Edition. Crown 8vo., 
2S . 6 d . , or 35. 6 d. , gill edges. 

.Silver Library Edition. Crown 8vo., 
3J. 6 d. 

Critical and Historical Essays. 
Student's Edition, 1 vol. Cr. 8vo., 6 s. 
People'^ Edition. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo., 8j. 
Trevelyan Edit. 2 vols. Cr, 8vo., qj. 
Cabinet Edition. 4 vols. Post 8vo., 241. 
Library Edition. 3 vols. 8vo., 36J. 
Essays which may be had separately, 
price 6 d. each sewed, is. e ach cloth. 


Addison and Wal- 
pole. 

f'u'derick the Great. 

I'Ord Bacon. 

Croker’s Boswell’s 
j ohnson. 

Ballam’s Constilu- 
lional History. 

Warren Hastings 
(3^^. swd., 6 d. cl.). 


Lord Clive. 

The Earl of Chal- 
hani(Two Essays). 

Ranke and Glad- 
stone. 

Milton and Machia- 
velli. 

Lord Byron, and The 
Comic Dramatists 
of the Restoration. 


Mackinnon. — The Union of Eng- 
land AND ScDii.AND: a Study of 
International hlisiory. By J AMES Mac- 
Kinnon, Ph.D. , E.varnincr in History to 
the University of Edinburgh. 8vo., i6i. 

May.— The Constitutional History 
OF England since the Accession of 
George III. 1760-1870. By Sir Thomas 
Erskink May, K.C.B. (Lord Farn- 
borough). 3 vol.s. Crown 8vo., i8j. 

Merivale.— Works by the Very Rev. 
Charles Merivale, late Dean of Ely. 
History of the Romans under thf 
Empire. 

Cabinet Edition. 8 vols. Cr. 8 vo.,48l 
Silver Library Edition. „ 8 vols. Cr. 
8 vo., 3r. 6 ;/. each. 

The Fai l of the Roman Republic: 
a Short History of the Last Century 
of the Commonwealth, i2mo., 7J. 6./. 

Montague.— The Elements of Eng- 
lish CON-STITUTIONAL HISTORY. By 
F. C. Mo.ntague, M.A. Cr. 8vo., 3J. 6 d. 

! Ricliman.— Appknzell : Pure Demo- 
I cracy and Pastoral Life in Inner- 
Rhoden. A Swiss .Study. By Irving- 
B, Richman, Consul-General of the 
United .States to Switzerland. W’lth 
Maps. Crown 8vo., 5J. ^ 

Seebohm. — Works by Frederic 
Seebohm, 

IHK English Village Community 
Examined in its Relations to the 
Manorial and Tribal Systems, &c. 
With 13 Maps and Plates. 8vo., i6r. 
The Tribal System in Wales ; being 
Part of an Inquity into the Structure 
and Method! of T ribal Society. With 
3 Maps. 8vo., 12J. 
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Sharpe.— London AND THE Kingdom: 
a History derived mainly from the 
Archives at Guildhall in the custody of 
the Corporation of the City of London. 
By Rf.ginai.d R. Sharpe, D.C.T^., Re- 
cords Clerk in the Oftice of the Town 
Clerk of the City of London. 3 vols. 

« 8vo. loj. 6i{. each. 

Sheppard. — Memorials of St. 
James’s Pai.ace. By the Rev. ^ 
Edgar Sheppard, M.A., Sub-Dean of! 
the Chapels Royal. With 41 full-page 
Plates (8 photo-intaglio), and 32 Illustra 
tions in the Text. 2 Vols. 8vo, 36f. net. 

Smith.— Carthage and the Cartha- 
ginians. By R. BOSWORTH SMITH, 
M.A. , Assistant Master in Harrow 
School. With Maps, Plans, &c. Cr. 
8vo. , 3T. 6d. 

Stephens. —A History ofthe French 
Revolution. Byli. Morse Stephens, 
Balliol Collegia, Oxford. 3 vols. 8vo. 
Vols. 1 . and II., i8,t. each. 

Stubbs.— History of the University 
OF Dublin, from its Foundation to the 
End of the Eighteenth Century. By J. 
W. Stubbs. 8vo. , 12^. 6d. 

Sutherlan d.— T he H istory of 
Australia and New Zealand, from 
1606 to 1890. By Alexander Suther- 
land, M.A., and George Suther- 
land, M.A, Crown 8vo., 2S. 6d. 


Todd. — Parliamentary Government 

INTHE BurnSHCOLONIES. ByALPHEUS 
Todd, LL. D. 8vo.^ 30J. net. 

Wakeman and Hassall.— Essays 
Introductory to the Study of 
English Constitutional History. 
Edited by Henry Offley Wakeman. 
M.A., and Arthur Hassali., M.A. 
Crown 8vo., 6j. 

Walpole.— Works by SPENCER Wal- 
pole. 

History of England from the Con- 
clusion of the Great War in 
1815 TO 1838. 6 vols. Cr. 8vo. each. 

The Land t)F Home Rule: being an 
Account of the History and Institu- 
tions of the Isle of Man. Cr. 8vo, , 6j-. 

Wood-Martin.— Pagan Ireland : an 
Archaeological Sketch. A Handbook of 
Irish Pre-Christian Antiquities By W. 
G. Wood-Martin, M.R.l.A. 412 
Illustrations. 8vo., 15?. 

i Wylie.— History of England under 
Henry IV. By James Hamilton 
Wylie, M.A,, one of H. M. Inspectors 
of Schools, 3 vols. Crown 8vo. Vol. 
I., 1399-1.104, To.f. Vol, II. 15.?. 
Vol. ill. 15J. [Vol. IV. in the press. 


Biography, Personal Memoirs, &c. 


Armstrong. — The Life and Le i ters 
OF Edmund J. Armsfrong. F.dited 
by G. F. Armstrong. Fcp. 8vo., js.C>d. 
Bacon. — Le iters and Life of 
Francis Bacon, including all his 
Occasional Works. Edited by J. 

SPEDDiNG. 7 vols. 8vo. , j^4 4j;. 

Bagehot. — Biographical Studies. 

By Walter Bagehot. Cr. 8vo., 3J. 6d. 
Blackwell.— Pioneer Work in Open- 
ing the Medical Profession to 
Women : Autobiographical Sketches. 
By Elizabeth Blackwell. Crown 
8vo., 6s. 

Boyd. — Works by A. K. H. Boyd, D.D., 
- LI.,D. 

Twenty-five Years of St. Andrew#. 
1865-1890. 2 vols. 8vo. Vol. L, I2J. 
Vol II., 15T. 

St. Andrews and Elsewhere : 
Glimpses of Some Gone and of Things 
Left. 8vo. , 15^. 

The Last Years of St. Andrews : 
September 1890 to% September 1895. 
8vo,, iSL 

Buss.— Frances Mary Buss and her 
Work for Education. By Annie 
E. Rh^ley. With 5 Portraits and 4 


Carlyle. — ThomasCarlylk: a History 
of his Life. By James A. Froudf.. 
1795-1835. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. , 7J. 

1834-1881. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. , 7s. 

Erasmu-s. — Life and I^ktiers ok 
Erasmus. By James A. Fkoude. 
Crown 8vo. , 6s. 

Fox. — ^'Phe Early IIistorydfCharles 
James Fox. By the Right Hon. SirG. 
O. Trevelyan, Bart., M.P. 
lAbrary Edition. 8vo. , i8i-. 

Cabinet Edition. Crown 8vo. , 6s. 
Halford. — The Life of Sir Henry 
Halford. Bart., G.C.H.. M.D., 

F.R.S. By William Munk, M.D., 
F.S.A. 8vo, I2J. 6d. 

Hamilton. — Life of Sir William 
Hamilton. By R. P. Graves. 8vo 
3 vols, 15J. each, 

Havelock. — Memoirs of Sir Henry 
Havelock, K.C'.B. By John Clark 
Marshman. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 
Haweis. — Works by the Rev. H. R. 
Haweis, M.A. . 

My Musical Life. With Portrait of 
Richard Wagner and 3 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. , 7s. 6 d. . 

Music and Morals. With Portrait ot 
the Author, and numerous lllustra- 
on.^ n: ao-t-ciTrm Cr. 
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Lejeune.— 'I'HE Memoirs of General 
IjEJEUNe, 1780-1.814. Translated by 
Mrs. Arthur Bell (N. D'Anvers) 
[/« preparation 

Luther.— Life of Luther. By 
Julius Kostlin. With Illustrations. 
Crown 8 VO., -js. 6d. 

Macaulay.— The Life and Letters 
of Lord Macaulay. By the Right 
Hon. SirG. O. Trevelyan, Bart., M.P. 

Popular Edit. 1 vol. Cr. 8vo., zs.Sd. 

Student's Edition, i vol. Cr. 8vo., 6 j. 

Cabinet E.ditiun. avols. PostSvo., 12J. 

Library Edition. 2 vols. 8vo., 36.r. 

Marbot. — T he Memoirs of the Baron 
DE Marbot. Translated from the 
French by Arthur John Butler, 
M.A. Crown 8vo. , yj. ( id . 

Romanes.— 'I'HE Lii e and Letters 
of George John Romanes, M.A., 
LL.D. Written and Edited by his Wife. 
With Portrait and 2 Ulus. 8vo. , 15^. 

Seebohm. — The Oxford Reformers 
— John Colet, I' 2 rasmus andThomas 
More : a Hi.slory of their Fellow- Work. 
By Frederic Seebohm. 8 vo ., 14s. 

Shakespeare.— Outlines of the 
Life of Shakespeare. By J. O. 
Hallivvell-Phillipps. With nume- 
rous Illustrations and Fac-similes. 2 
vols. Royal 8vo., is. 


Shakespeare’s True Life. ByjAs. 
Walter. With 500 Illustrations by 
Gerald E. Moira. Imp. 8vo., 21J. 

Stephen.— Essays in Ecclesiastical 
Biography. By Sir James Stephen. 
Crown 8vo.. 7s. 6d. f 

Turgot.— The Life and Writings of 
Turgot, Comptroller-General of France, 
^774-*776. Edited for English Readers 
by W.WalkerStephens. 8 vo ., i 2 j . 6d. 

Verney. — Memoirs of the Verney 
Family. 

V'ols. I. and II. During the Civil 
War. By Frances Verney. With 
38 Portraits. Royal 8vo., 425. 

Vol. III. During the Common- 
wealth. 1650-1660. By Margaret 
M. Verney. With 10 Portraits, &c. 
8vo. , 2 IS. 

Walford.— Twelve English Author- 
esses. By L. B. Walford. Cr. 8vo.,4i. 6d. 

1 Wellington.— Life of the Duke of 
Wellington. By the Rev. G. K. 
Gleig, M.A. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 

Wolf.— The Life of Joseph Wolf, 
Animal Painter. By A. H. Palmer, 
With 53 Plates and 14 Illustrations in 
the Tc.\t. Royal 8vo, 2is. 


Travel and Adventure, the Colonies, &c. 

Arnold.— Works by Sir Edwin Arnold, Bicknell.— Travel and Adventure 
K.C.I.E. 


Seas and Lands. With 71 Illustra- 
tions. Cr. 8vo., 3L 6d. 

Wandering Words. With 45 Illu.s- 
trations. 8vo. , 185. , 

East and West. With 41 Illustra- j 
tions by R. T. Pritchard. 8vo., i8j. 

AUSTRALIA AS IT IS, or Facts and 
Feature.s, Sketches and Incidents of 
Australia and Australian Life, with 
Notices of New Zealand. By A Clergy- 
man, thirteen years resident in the 
inteiiorof NewSouiliWales. C 'r. 8vo., 55. 

Baker.— Works by Sir SAMUEL WHITE 1 
Baker. 

Eight Years in Ceylon. With 6 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. , 35. 6d. 

The Rifle and the Hound in Cey- 
lon. 6 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo. , y. 6d. 

Bent. — W'orks by J. Theodore Bent. 
'The Ruined Cities of Mashona- 
LAND : being a Record of Excavation 
and Exploration in 1891. With Map, 
13 Plates, and 104 Illustrations in the 
Text. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

The Sacred City of the Ethiopians; 
being a Record of Travel and Re- 
search in Abyssinia in 1893. With 8 
^ Plates and 65 Illustrations in the 


IN Northern QuEENSiJi\ND. By 
Arthur C. Bicknell. With 2\ 
Plates and 22 Illustrations in the text. 
8vo. 15^. 

Brassoy. -Voyages and Travels 01- 
Lokd Brassey, K.C.B., D.C.L., 1862- 
1894. Arranged and Edited by Cajjtam 
S. Eardley-Wilmot. 2 vols. Cr. 

8vO., lOL 


Brassey.- 

Brassey. 


-Works by the. late Lady 


A Voyage in the ‘Sunbeam’; Our 
Home on the Ocean i’or Eleven* 
, Months. 

Library Edition. With 8 Maps and 
Charts, and 118 Illustrations. 8vo., 
215 . 

Cabinet Edition. With Map and 66 
Illustrations. C.rown 8vo., 75. d. 
Silver Library Edition. \ViiIi 66 
Illustratiors. Crown 8vo., y. 6d. 

Popular F.didon. With 60 Illustra- 
tions. 4to., td. sewed, ij?. cloth. 

School Edition. With 37 Illustrations. 

— Mbita nfirnUmunt , 
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Brassey.— Works by the late Lady 
Brassry — continued. 

Sunshine and Storm in the East. 
o Library Edition. With 2 Maps and 
141 Illustrations. 8vo., 21J. 

Cabinet Edition. With 2 Maps and 
1 14 Illustrations. Crown8vo.,7J.6//. 
Popular Edition, With 103 Illustra" 
tions. 4to., (id. sewed, is. cloth. 

In the Trades, the Tropics, and 
the ■ Roaring Forties ’. 

Cabinet Edition. With Map and 220 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 71. (id. 
Popular Edition. With 183 Illustra- 
tions. 4to., (id. sewed, ii. cloth. 
Three Voyages in the 'Sunbeam’. 
Popular Edition. 346 Illustrations. 
4to., 2J. td. 

Froude.— Works by James A. P'roude. 
Oceana : or England and her Colonies. 
With 9 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 
as. boards, a.y. 6d. cloth. 

The English in the West Indies: 
or the Bow of Ulysse.s. With 9 Illus- 
trations. Cr. 8vo. , 2s. bds. , as. 6d. cl. 

HowitL—VisiTS TO Remarkable 
Places, Old Halls, Battle-P'ields, 
Scenes illustrative of Striking Pas.sagcs 
in Englic^i Hi.story and Poetry. By 
William IIowitt. With 80 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo., 31. 6d. 

Knight.— Works by E. F. Knight. 
'I'HE Cruise of the ‘Alf.rte’: the 
Xarrativc of a Search for Treasure on 
the Desert Island of Trinidad. 2 Maps 
and 23 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 31. 6d. 

Where Three Empires Meet : a Nar- 
rative of Recent Travel in Kashmir, 
Western Tibet, Baltistan, Ladak, 
Gilgit, and the adjoining Countries. 
With a Map and 54 Illustrations. 
Cr. 8vo. , 3J. 6d. 

The ‘Falcon’ on the Baltic: beir^ 
a Voyage from London to Copen- 
hagen in a Three-Tonner. With 10 
Full-page Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 
3J. 6d. 

Lees and Clutterbuck.— B. C. 1887: 
A Ramble in British Columbia. By 
A. Lees and W. I. Clutterbuck. 
ith Map and 75 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 
y.6d. 


Murdoch.— From Edinburgh to the 
Antarctic: An Artist’s Notes and 
Sketches during the Dundee Antarctic 
Expedition of 1892-93. By W. G. Burn 
Murdoch. With 2 Maj^sand numerous 
Illustrations. 8vo. , i8j 
Nansen.— Works by Dr. Fridtjof 
Nansen. 

The First Crossing of Greenland. 
With numerous Illustrations and a 
Map. Crown 8vo., 3.L 6d. 

Eskimo Life. Translated by William 
Archer. With 31 Illustrations. 8vo., 
i6j. 

Peary .-My Arctic Journal: a Yea? 
among Ice-Fields and Eskimos. By 
Josephine DiiibiTscii-PEARY. With 
19 Plates, 3 Sketch Maps, and 44 
Illustrations in the Te-xt. 8vo., 12s. 
Quillinan. — Journal of a Few 
Months’ Residence in Portugal, 
and Glimpses of the South of Spain, 
By Mrs. (QUILLINAN (Dora Words 
worth). New Edition. Edited, w'ith 
Memoir, by Edmund Lee, Autlior of 
‘ Dorothy Wordsworth.’ etc. Crown 
8vo., 6s. 

Smith.— C limbing in the British 
Isles. By W. P. Haskett Smith. 
With Tllustration.s by Ellis Carr. 

Part I. England. i6mo., 31. 6./. 
Part IT. Wales and iKELAND. 
i6mo., 3J’. 6(/. 

Pan 1 1 1. St'OTl.AND. [/« preparation 
Stephen. — The Playground oi 
Europe. By Lksi.ie Stephen, fonnerl. 
President of the Alpine Club. Ne'.^ 
Edition, with Additions and 4 Illunra- 
lions. Crown 8vo., 6s. net. 

'PHREE IN NORWAY. By Two of 
Them. With a Map and 59 Illustra 
tions. Cr. 8vo. , 2$. boards, 2s. 6d. cloth. 
Tyndall.— The Gi.aciersofthe Alp.s: 
being a Narrative of Excursions anu 
Ascents. An Account of the Origin aivi 
Phenomena of Glaciers, and an Expo--! 
tion of the Physical Principles to whiC; 
they are related. By John 'rYNDAi i- 
F. R.S. With numerous Illustrations 
Crown 8vo. , 6.v. 6d. net. 

Whishaw. — Works by Fred. J 
Whishavv. 

The Romance ^f the Woods : Re 
printed Articles and Sketches. Crow n 
8vo., 6s. 

Out of Doors in Tsarland: a Re- 
cord of the Seeings and Doings of a 
Wanderer in Russia. Cr. 8vo., 7s. 6d. 
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Sport and Pastime. 

THE BADMINTON LIBRARY. 

Crown 8vo., los. 6d., each volume. 


Edited by the Duke of Beaufort, K.i 

ARCHERY. By C. J. Longman and 
Col. H. Walrond, &c. 195 lllusts. 
ATHLETICS AND FOOTBALL. By 
Montague Shearman. 51 lllusts. 
BIG GAME SHOOTING. By C. P«iL- 
LIPPS-WOLLEY, F. C. Selous, &c. 
Vol. I. Africa and America. With 
77 Ulus. 

Vol. II. Europe, Asia, and the Arctic 
Regions. With 73 Illustrations. 
BILLIARDS. By Major W. Broadfoot, 
R.E., &c. With 30 Illustrations and 
numerous Diagrams and Figures. 
BOATING. ByW.B. WOODGATE. With 
49 Illustrations. 

COURSING AND FALCONRY. By 
Harding Cox and the Hon. Gerald 
Lascelles. With 76 Illustrations. 
CRICKET. By A. G. Steel, the Hon. R. 
H. Lyttelton, Andrew Lang, W. G. 
Grace, &c. With 64 Illustrations. 
CYCLING. By the Earl of Albemarle 
and G. Lacy Hillier. With 59 Ulus. 
DANCING. By Mrs. Lilly Grove, 
F.R.G.S., &c. With 131 Illustrations. 
DRIVING. By the Duke of Beaufort. 

With 65 Illustiations. 

FENCING, BOXING. AND WREST- 
LING. By Walter H. Pollock, F. 
C. Grove, Walter Armstrong. 
With 42 Illustrations. 

FISHING. By H. Cholmonde ley- Pen- 
nell, the Marquis of Exeter, G. 
Christopher Davies, &c. 

Vol. I. Salmon, IVout, and Gravling. 

With 158 Illustrations. 

Vol. II. Pike and other Coarse Fish. 
With 133 Illustrations. 

GOLF. By Horace G. Hutchinson, 
the Rt. Hon. A. J. Balfour, M.P., 
Sir W. G. Simpson, Bart., Andrew 
Lang, &c. With 89 Illustrations. 
HUNTING. By the Duke OF Beaufort, 
K.G., Mowbray Morris, the Earl of 
Suffolk and Berkshire, Alfred 
E. T. Watson, &c. 53 Illustrations. 

MOUNTAINEERING. By C. T. Dent, 
Sir F. Pollock, Bart. , W. M. Conway, 
Douglas Freshfield, C. E. Ma- 
thews, &c. With 108 Illustrations. 


3., assisted by Alfred E. T. Watson. 

RACING AND STEEPLE-CHASING. 
By the Earl of Suffolk and Berk- 
shire, Arthur Coventry, &c. W'iih 

58 Illustrations. 

RIDLVG and POr.O. By Captain 
Robert Weir, J. Moray Brown, the 
Duke of Beaufort, K.G., the Earl 
of Suffolk and Berkshire, &c. With 

59 Illustrations. 

SEA FISHING. By John Bickeroyke. 
With Contributions by Sir H. Gore- 
Booth, Dart., Alfred C. Harms- 
woRTHi^and W. Senior. With 197 
Illustrations. 

SHOOTING. By Lord WALSiNGHAMand 
Sir Ralph Payne-Gali.wey, Bart. 
Lord Lovat, Lord C. L. Kerr, 
and A. J. Stuart- Wortley, &c. 

Vol. I. Field and Covert. Willi 105 
Illustrations. ■* 

Vol. II. .Moor and Marsh. With 65 
Illustrations. 

SKATING, CURLING, TO HOG A- 
NING, AND OTHER ICE SPORTS. 
By j. M. Heathcoi’e, C. Tebbutt, 
T. Maxwell Wi iham, the Rev. John 
Kerr, &c. With 284 Ilhistrations. 

SWIMMING. By Archibai.d Sinclair 
and WILLIA.M Henry. With 119 Ulus. 

TENNIS, LAWN TENNIS, RAC- 
QUETS, AND FIVES. By J. M. and 
C. G. Heathcote, E. O. Pleydell- 
Bouverie, the Hon. A. Lyttelton, 
Miss L. Dod, &c. With 79 Illustrations. 

YACHTING. 

Vol. I. Cruising, Construction, Racing, 
Rules, Fitting-Out, &c. BySir Edward 
Sullivan, Bart., Lord Brassey, 
, K.C.B. , C. E. Seth-Smith, C.B., &c. 
With 1 14 Illustrations. 

Vol. II. Yacht Clubs. Yachting in 
America and the Colonies, Yacht Rac- 
ing, &c. By R. T. Pritchett, the 
Earl of Onslow, G.C.M.G., &c. 
With 195 Illustrations. 




LONGMANS &• CO.'S STANDARD AND GENERAL WORKS, 


Sport and continued. 

Fur and Feather Series. 

Edited by A. E. 'I'. WATSON. 

Crown 8vo., 5^. each Volume. 


THE PARTRIDGE. Natural History, 
by the Rev. H. A. Macphekson; 
Shooting, by A. J. StuaRT-Wortley ; 
Cookery, by George Saintsbury. 
With II Illustrations and various Dia- 
grams. 

'1 HE GROUSE. Natur.al History by the 
Rev. H. A. Macpjierson; Shooting, 
by A. J. Stuart-Woktley ; Cookery, 
by George Saintsbury. With 13 
Illustrations and various Diagrams. 


1 THE PHEASANT. Natural History by 
the Rev. H A.MaCpherson , Shooting, 
by A. j Stuart-Wortley . Cookery, 
by Alexander InnesShand With 10 
Illustrations and various Diagrams. 

THE HAKE. By the Hon Gerai.D 

Lascelles. [In prepamtwn 

Wl LDFOWL By the HoN. John Scot r- 
Montagu. M P. . &c. \ln prtparaiwn. 

THE RED DEER. By Cameron ok 
Lochiel, Lord Ebrington, Ac. 

[/// preparation. 


BADMINTON MAGAZINE OK 
SPORTS AND PA ST I .\ 1 1 :S. 'I Ml-:. 
Edited by Alfred IC E. Wajson 
(‘ R. apier '). \Viih numerous Jllusir.i-j 
tions, I.L Monthly. Vol. 1., August to 
December, 1895. 6i 

Bickerclyke.-'DAYs of .My Iafe on 
Watf.k.s Frksh and Salt; and other 
Papers. By John Rickerdykk. With 
Photo-Etch«'<i I-Vonti.'- piece and 8 Full- 
page Illustrations. Crown 8vo. , 6 l 

Campbell- Walker. —'Phe Correct j 
Card: or, How to Play at Whi.st; aj 
Whist Catechism. By Major A. Camp- j 
bell-Walker, Fcp. 8vo., 2J. 6</. ! 

DEAD SHOT (THE): or, Sport.sman’s 
Complete Guide. Being a T'reati.se on 
the Use of the Gun, with Rudimentary 
and I’inishing Ee.s.sons on the Art of 
Shooting Game of all kinds. By 
Maiik.sman. With 13 Illustration.s. 
Crown 8vp., \os. 6d. 

Ellis.— Ches.s Sparks ; or. Short and 
Bright Games of Chess. Collected and 
Arranged by J. H. Ellis, M.A. 8 vo., 
■t-r. 6./. 

Palkener. — Games, Ancient a.nd Ori- 
ental, AND How TO Play Them. 
By Edward Fai.kener. With numc- 
r-ous Photographs & Diagrams. 8vo. , 21s. 

Ford. — The Theory and Practice of 
Archery. By Horace FtiKD. New 
Edition, thoroughly Reviseil and Re- 
written by W. Butt, M.A. With a Pre- 
face by C. J. Longman, M.A. 8vo., 141. 

Francis.— A Book on Angling: or, 

# Treatise on the Art of Fishing in every 
Branch ; including full Illustrated Li^ 
of Salmon Flic.s. By Francis Francis 
With Portrait and Plates. Cr. 8vo., 155. 

Gibson. — Tobogganing on Crooked 
Runs. By the Hon. Harry Gib.son. 
With Contributions by P'. DE B. Strick- 
lan d and ' Lady-Tobogganer With 
40 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6^. 

Hawker.— The Diaiy of Colonel 
Peper Hawker, author of “Instruc- 
tions to Young Sportsmen With an 
Introduction by Sir Ralph Payne- 
Gallw^y, Bart. 2 vols, 8vo.. 32J. 


Lang.— .'Angling Sketches. By A. 
L.ang. Wiih 20 Ulus Cr. 8vo. , 31. 6d. 

L on gman.— Chess Openings. By 
Fred. W. J^ongman. Fcp. 8vo., 2s. 6d. 

Maskelyne.— Sharps and Flats a 
Complete Revel. u ion of the Secrets of 
Cheating at G.Tmes of Chance anfl Skill. 
By John N e v i l M a s k k ly n e. \\' 1 1 h 62 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6i*. 

Park.— The Game of Golf. By 
William Park, Junr. Champion 
Golfer, 1387-89. With 17 Plates and 
26 lllusiraiious in ihe 'J'exi. Crown 
8vo. , 7L o</. 

Pay ne-G all wey. — Works by Sir 

Ralph Payne-Gallwey, Bart. 
Letters to Young Shooters (First 
Series). On the Choice and Useofatjun. 
With 4 1 llluslrtitions. Cr. 8vo. , 7s. 6</. 
Lettersto Young Shooters. (Second 
Scries). On the Production, Preserva- 
tion, and Killing of Game. With Direc- 
tions in .Shooting Wood- Pigeons and 
Breaking-in Retrievers. With ic.; 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., i2j. 6J. 

Pole.— Works by W. Pole, F.R.S. 

The Theory of the Modern Scien 
T iFic Game of Whist. Fcp. 8vo., 
2f. 6d. 

The Evolution of Whist. Cr. 8vo ,6f. 

Proctor. — Works by R. A. Proctor. 
How to Play Whi.st: with the 
Laws and Etiquette ok Whist. 
Crown 8vo. , 3,f. bd. 

Home Whist : an Easy Guide to Cor- 
rect Play. 161110., IS. 

Ronalds. —The Fi.y-Fisher’s Ento- 
mology. By Alfred Ronalds. Wit!) 
20 Coloured Plates. 8vo., 141. 

Wilcocks. The Sea Fisherman : Com- 
prising the Chief Methods of Hook and 
Line Fishing in the British and other 
Seas, and Remarks on Nets, Boats, and 
Boating. ByJ. C. WiLCOCKS. Illustrated. 
Crown 8vo. , 6s. 



LONGMANS 6* CO.'S STANDARD AND GBNERAL WORKS, 


Veterinary Medicine, &c. 


steel.— Works by John Hknry Steel, 
A Treatisp: on the Diseases of the 
Dog. 88 Illustrations. 8vo., lor. 6(i. 
A Treatise on the Disp:ases of 
THE Ox. With 1 19 Illustrations, 
8vo., 15J. 

A Treatise on the Diseases of the 
iSiiEEP. With 100 Illustrations, 8vo., 

I2S. 

Outlines of Equine Anatomy: a 
^'anual for the use of Veterinary 
^ '.udents in the Dissecting Room. 
C rown 8 VO, 7 s. td. 


Fit2wygrain.-"HoRSES and Stables. 
By Major-General Sir F. Fitzwygram, 
Bart. With 56 pages of Illustrations. 
8 VO., 7 S. bd. net. 

Stonehenge.”“THE Dog in Health 
AND Dise.\se. By “Stonehenge”. 
With 78 Illustrations 8vo., yj. 6f/. ^ 

Youatt.— Works by William Youatt. 
The Horse. With 52 Illustrations. 
8vo., 7i. 6^/. 

The Dog. With 53 Illustrations. 
8vo. , 6.f. 


Mental, Moral, and Political Philosophy. 

LOGIC, RHETORIC, PSYCHOLOGY, ETC. 


Abbott.— T he Flf.ments of I .ogic. By ; 

T. K. Abbott, B.D. 121110., 3L 
Aristotle.— Works by. 

The Politics: G. Bekker’.s Givek Te-xt 
of Books I., III., IV, (VII.), with an 
Engli.sh Translation by W. E. Hol- 
land, M.A. ; and short Introductory 
Pls.says by A. Lang, M.A. Crown 
8vo., 75. ^d. 

The Politics: Introductory Essays. 
By Andrew Lang (from Holland and 
Lang’s ‘ Politics’). Cr. 8vo., 6d. 

The Ethics: Greek Te.xt, Illustrated 
with Essay and Notes, By Sir Alex- 
ander Grant, Bart. 2vols. 8 vo.,32l 

The Nicomachean Ethics: Newly 
Translated into English. By Robert 
Williams. Crown 8vo. , ys. 6d. 

An Introduction to Aristotle’s 
Ethics. Books I. -IV. (Book X. c. 
vi.-i.x. in an Appendix.) With a con- 
tinuous Analysis and Notes. By the 
Rev. 1 C. Mu0RE,D.D. Cr. 8 vo.,TOj. 6 i 4 
Bacon. — Works by FRANCIS BACON. 

Complete Works. Edited by R. L. 
Ellis, J. Spedding, and D. D. 
Heath. 7 vols. 8vo., ^^3 13L 6d. 

Lettp:rs and Life, including all his 
occasional Work.s, Edited by James 
Spp:dding. 7 vols. 8\o., £.\. 4s. 

Tiif. Essays : with Annotations. By 
Richard Wjl\tkly, D.D. 8vo. 
io.y. 6d. 

Tiif. Essays: ICdited, with Notes. By 
F. Storr and C. H. Gibson. Cr,* 
8vo., 3J-. 6d. 

The Essays. With Introduction, Notes, 
and Index. By E. A. Abbott. D.D. 
2 vols. Fcp. 8vo., 6.r. The Text and! 
Index only, without Introduction and 
Notes, in One Volume. Fcp. 8vo., 
2s. 6d. 


Bain.— Works by Alexander Bain, 
LL.D. 

Mental Science. Crown 8vo. , 6.r. 6d. 
Moral Science. C’rown 8vo., 4s. (id. 
The two works as above din be had in one 
volume, priec. los. 6d. 

Senses AND THE Intellect. 8vo., i5j. 
Emotions and tiif. Will. 8vo., 15L 
Logic, Deductive and Inductive. 

Part I., 4L Part II., 6s. 6d. 
Practical Essays. Crown 8vo., y . 

Bray.— Works by Charles Bray. 

'I'liE Philosophy of Necessity: or 
Law in Mind as in Matter. Cr. 8vo. , y. 
d'HE Education OF the Feelings: a 
Moral System for Sckools. Crown 
8vo., 2 S. 6c/. 

Bray.— Elements of Morality, in 
Easy Lessons for Home and School 
Teaching. By Mrs. Charles Bray. 
Cr. 8vo., ij, 6d. 

Davidson.— The Logic of Defini- 
tion, Explained and Applied. By 
William L. Davidson, M.A. Crown 
8vo. , 6s. 

Green.--THE Works of I homas Hill 
Green. Edited by R. L. Netti.eship. 
Vols. I. and II. Philosophical Works. 

8vo., i6s. each. * 

Vol. III. Miscellanies. With Index to 
the three Volumes, and Memoir. 8vo., 

2I.t. 

Lectures on the Principles of 
Political Obligation. With 
Preface by Bernard Bosanquet. 
8vo. , 5.r. 
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Mental, Moral and Political Philosophy— 


Hodgson.— Works by Shadworth H. 
Hodgson. 

Time and Space; a Metaphysical 
Essay. 8vo., i6j. 

The 'I'heory of Practice : an Ethical 
Inquiry. 2 vols. 8vo., 24J. 

IJ'he Philosophy of Reflection. 2 
^ vols. 8vo., 2 IS. 

Hume.— The Philosophical Works 
OF David Hume. Edited by T. H. 
Green and T. H. Grose. 4 vols. 8vo., 
56J. Or separately, Essays. 2 vols. 
28 j, JVeatise of Human Nature. 2 
vols. 28 j. 

Justinian.— The Institutes of Jus-! 
TINIAN: Latin Text, chiefly that of 
Iluschke, with English Introduction, 
Translation, Notes, and Summary. By 
Thomas C. San oars, M.A. 8 vo. 18s. 

Kant.— Works by Immanuel Kant. 
Critique of Practical Reason, and 
Other Works on the Theory of 
Ethics. Translated byT. K. Abbott, 
B.D. With Memoir. 8vo., 12s. 6d. 
P'undamental Principles of the 
Metafhysic of Ethics. Trans- 
lated by T. K. Abbott, B.D. (Ex- 
tracted from ' Kant’s Critique of 
Practical Reason and other Works on 
the Theory of Ethics. ' Cr. 8vo. 3^. 
Introduction to Logic, and his 
Essay on the Mistaken Subtilty 
of the ^our Figures. Translated 
by T. K. Abbott, and with Notes by 
S. T. Coleridge. 3vo., 6s. 

Killick.— Handbook to Mill’s Sys- 
tem of Logic. By Rev. A. IT. KiL- 
LICK, M.A. Crown Svo., 3^. 6 c/. 

Ladd.— Works by George 'I'urmbull 
Ladd. 

Elements of Physioi-ogical Psy- 
chology. 8vo., 21 j. 

Outlines op Physiological Psy- 
chology. A Text-Book of Mental 
Science for Academies and Colleges. 
8vo., 12s. 

♦Psychology, Desckiptive and Ex- 
planatory : a Treatise of the Pheno- 
mena, Laws, and Development of 
Human Mental Life. 8vo., 21s. 
Primer of Psychology. Crown 8vo., 
5J. 6 d. 

Philosophy of Mind: an Essay on 
the Metaphysics of Physiology. 8vo., 
16s. 


Lewes.— The Historyof Philosophy, 
from Thales to Comte. By George 
Henry Lewes. 2 vols. 8vo. , 32?. 

Max Muller.— Works by F. Max Mil- 
ler. 

The Science of Thought. 8vo. , 21J, 
Three Introductory Lectures on 
the Science of Thought. 8vo., 
2s. 6d. 

Mosso.— Fear. By Angelo Mosso. 
Translated from the Italian by E. Lough 
and F. Kiesow. With 8 Illustrations. 
Crown Svo. , yj. 6d. 

Mill. — Analyses of the Phenomena 
OF THE Human Mind. By James 
1 Mill. 2 vols. 8vo., 28J. 

; Mill.— Works by John Stuart Mill. 

A System of Lo(Jic. c:r. 8 vo., y. 6d. 
On Liberty. Cr. Svo., li. 4</. 

On Representative Government. 
Crown Svo. , 2s. 

Utilitarianism. Svo., 2s. 6d. 
Examination op Sir William 
Hamilton’s Philosophy. Svo., i6j. 
Nature, the Utility of Religion, 
AND Theism. Three Essays. 8vo.,5j. 

Romanes.— Mind and Motion and 
Monism. By. he late George John 
Romanes, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S. Cr. 
Svo., 4 ^. 6d. 

Stock.— Deductive Logic. By St. 
George Stock. Fcp. Svo., 3s. 6d. 

Sully. — Works by Jamrs Sully. 

The Human Mind: a Text-book of 
Psychology. 2 vols. Svo., 21J. 
Outlines of Psychology. Svo., gs. 

The Teacher’s Handbook of Psy- 
chology. Crown Svo., sr. 

Studies of Childhood. Svo. lor. 6d. 

Swinburne.— Picture Logic: an 
Attempt to Popularise the Science of 
Reasoning. 'By Alfred James Swin- 
^ BURNE, M.A. With 23 Woodcuts. 
Post Svo. , 55. 

Thomson.— Outline.^ of the Neces- 
sary Laws of 'riiouGHT: a Treatise 
on Pure and Applied Logic. By Wil- 
liam Thomson, D.D., formerly Lord 
Archbishop of York. Post Svo., 6s. 
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Mental, Moral and Political Philosophy— 


Whately.—Works by R. Whately, 
D.D. 

Bacon’s Essays. With Annotation. 

By R. Whately. 8vo., ioj. 6(i. 
Elements of Logic. Cr. 8vo., 45. 6d. 
Elements of Rhetoric. Cr. 8vo., 
4s. 6d. 

Lessons on Reasoning. Fcp. 8vo., 

ij. 6d. 

Zeller.— Works by Dr. Eo war d Zeller, 
Professor in the University of Berlin. 
The Stoics, Epicureans, and Scep- 
tics. Translated by the Rev. O. J. 
Reichel, M.A. Crown 8vo., 151. 


Zeller.— Works by Dr. Edward Zeller . 
— continued. 

Outlines of the History of Greek 
I^HILOSOPHY. Translated by Sarah 
F. Alleyne and Evelyn Abrott. 
Crown 8 VO., lor. 6d. 

Plato and the Older Academ#?. 
Translated by Sarah F Alleyne 
and Alfred Goodwin, B. A, Crown 

8 VO., i8l • 

Socrates AND THE Sock ATicScHooLs. 
Translated by the Rev. O. J. Reichel, 
M.A. Crown 8vo., 10s. 6d. 


MANUALS OF CATHOLIC PHILOSOPHY, 

( stony hurst Series. J 


^ Manual of Political Economy. 

By C. S. Devas, M.A. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 6d. 
First Principles of Knowledge. By 
John Rickaby, S.J. Crown 8vo., $s. 
General Metaphysics. By John Rick- 
aby, S.J. C’rown 8vo., 5J. 

L<x;ic. By Richard F. Clarke, S.J. 
Crown 8vo., 5^. 


Moral Philosophy (Ethics and Natu- 
ral Law). By Joseph Rickaby, S.J. 
Crown 8vo., 5^. 

Natural Theology. By Bernard 
Boedder, S.J. Crown 8vo., 6s. 6d. 

Psychology. By Michael Maher, 
S.J. Crown 8vo., 6s. 6d. 


History and Science of Language, &c. 


Davidson.— Leading and Important 
English Woru.s: Explained and Ex- 
emplified. By William L. David- 
son, M.A. Fcp. 8vo., 3.r. 6d. 

Farrar.— Language and Languages. 
By F. W. Farrar, D.D., F.R.S.. Cr. 
8vo., 6s. 

Graham.— English Synonyms, Classi- 
fied and Explained : w'ith Practical 
Exercises. By G. F. Graham. Fcap. 
8vo., 6s. 

Max Muller. — Works by F. Max 

Muller. 

The Science of Language, Founded 
on Lectures delivered at the Royal 
Institution in i86i and 1863. 2 vols. 

Crown 8 VO., 21s. 

B10GRAPHIF.S OF Words, and the 
Home ofthe Aryas. Crown 8vo., 
ys. 6d. 


Max Muller. —Works by P'. Mai 
Muller — continued. 

Three Lectures on the Sciench 
of Language, and its Place in 
General Education, delivered at 
Oxford, 1889. Crown 8vo,, 35. 

Roget. — Thesaurus of English 
Words and Phrases. Classified and 
Arranged so as to Facilitate the Ex- 
pression of Ideas and assist in Literary 
Composition. By Peter Mark Roget, 
M.D. , B'. R.S. Recomposed throughout, 
enlarged and improved, partly from the 
Author’s Notes, and with a full Index, 
by the Author’s Son, John Lewis 
Roget. Crown 8vo., loj. 6d. 

Whately.— English Synonyms. By 
E. Jane Whately. Fcap. 8vo., 35. 
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Politioal Economy and Economics. 


Ashley.— English Economic History , 
AND Theory. By W. J. Ashley, 
M.A. Crown 8vo., Part L, 5J. Part 
II., loj. Gi. 

Bagohot.— Economic Studies. B] 
Walter Bagehot. Cr. 8vo., 3^. 6 d 

^Amett.— P racticable Socialism 
Essays on Social Reform. By the Rev. 
S. A. and Mrs. Barnett. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 

BraSsoy.— Papers and Addresses on 
Work and Wages. By Lord Brassey. 
Crown 8yo. , 5J. 

Devas.— A Manual of Political 
Economy. By C. S. Devas, M.A. 
Crown 8vo. , 6s. 6d. {Manuals of Catholic 
Philosophy. ) 

DowelL— A History of Taxation 
AND Taxes in England, from the 
Earliest Times to the Year 1885, By 
Stephen Dowell (4 vols. 8vo. ) Vols. 
I. and II. The History of Taxation, 
aij. Vols. III. and IV. The History of 
Taxes, au. 

HANDBOOKS OF ECONOMICS AND 
POLITICAL SCIENCE. Issued under 
the auspices of the London School of 
Economics and Political Science. 

The History of Local Rates in 
England. By Edwin Cannan, 
M.A. Crown 8vo., 2s. 6il. 

Other Volumes of this Series are in 
Preparation. 


Macleod.— Works by Henry Dunning 
Macleod, M.A. 

Bimetalism. 8vo., ss. net. 

Elements of Banking. Cr. 8vo. ,3J.6d. 
The Theory and Practice of Bank- 
ing. Vol. I, 8vo., I2J. Vol. II. 14J. 
The Theory of Credit. 8vo. Vol. 
I. loj. net. Vol. II., Part I., loj. net. 
Vol. II. Part II., 10s. 6d. 

A Digest of the Law of Bills of 
Exchange, Bank Notes, &c. 

Mill.— Political Economy. By John 
Stuart Mill. 

Popular Edition. Crown 8vo. , 3J 6d. 
Library Edition. 2 vols. 8vo., 30J. 

Synies.— Political Economy : a Short 
Text-book of Political Economy. With 
Problems for Solution, and Hints for 
Supplementary Reading. By Prof. J. E. 
Symes, M.A., of University College, 
Nottingham. Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. 

Toynbee.— Lectures on the In- 
dustrial Revolution of the 18th 
Century in England. By Arnold 
Toynbee. With a Memoir of the 
Author by Benjamin Jowett, D.D. 
8vo., loj. 6d. 

Webb.— T he History of Trade 
Unionism. By Sidney and Beatrice 
Webb. With Map and full Bibliography 
of the Subject. 8vo., i8j. 


Evolution, Anthropology, &c. 


Babington. — Fallacies of Rack 
Theories as Applied to National 
Characteristics. Essays by William 
Dalton Babington, M.A. Crown 
8vo., 6s. 


Clodd.— Works by Edward Clodd. 

The Story of Creation : a Plain Ac- 
count of Evolution. With 77 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo., 3J. 6d. 

A Primer of Evolution: being a 
‘ Popular Abridged Edition of ‘The 
Sto^ of Creation '. With Ulus-* 
trations. Fcp. 8vo., is. 6d. 


Iam.— Custom and Myth: Studies 
of &rly U sage and Belief. By Andrew 
Lang, M.A. With 15 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., y. 6d, 


Lubbock.— I'HE Origin of Civilisa- 
tion and the Primitive Condition of 
Man. By Sir J. IvUBBOCK, Bart., M. P. 
With 5 Plates and 20 Illustrations in the 
Text. 8vo. i8j. 

Romanes.— Works by George John 
Romanes, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S. 
Darwin, and After Darwin : an Ex- 
position of the Darwinian Theory, 
and a Discussion on Post-Darwinian 
Questions. 

Part I. The Darwinian Theory. 
With Portrait of Darwin and 125 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 10s. 6d. 
Part II. Post-Darwinian Ques- 
tions: Heredity and Utility. With 
Portrait of the Author and 5 Illus- 
trations. Cr. 8vo., loj. 6d. 

An Examination of Weismannism. 
Crown 8vo. , 6s. 

Mind and Motion and Monism. 
Crown 8vo. , 4s. 6d. 
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Classical Literature and Translations, &o. 


Abbott.— Hellknica. a Collection of 
Essays on Greek Poetry, Philosophy, 
History, and ‘Religion. Edited by 
Evelyn Abbott, M.A., LL.D. 8vo., iSs. 

-Eschylus.— Eumenides of ^chy- 
LUS. With Metrical English Translation. 
By J. F. Davies. 8vo. , 7s. 

Aristophanes.— The Acharnians of 
Aristophanes, translated into English 
Verse. By R. Y. Tyrrell. Cr. 8vo., i^. 

Becker. — Works by Professor Becker. 

Gallus : or, Roman Scenes in the Time 
of Augustus. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo., 
3J. 6d. 

Charicles ; or. Illustrations of the j 
Private Life of the Ancient Greeks. 
Illustrated. CrSvo., y. 6</. 

Cicero.— Cicero’s Correspondence. 
By R. Y. 'I'yrrell. Vols. I.. II., III. 
8vo., each 12s. Vol. IV., 15J. 

FarnelL— Greek Lyric Poetry: a 
Complete Collection of the Surviving 
Passages from the Greek Song-Writing. 
By George S. Farnell, M. A. With 5 
Plates. 8vo. , i6j. 

Lang.— Homer and the Epic. By! 
Andrew Lang. Crown 8vo. , gj. net. | 


Mackail.— Select Epigrams from 
THE Greek Anthology. By J. W. 
Mackail 8vo., 16s. 

Rich.— A Dictionary of Roman and 
Greek Antiquities. By A. Rich, 
B.A. With 2000 Woodcuts. Crijun 
8vo., 7jr. 6d. 

Sophocles. — Translated into English 
Verse. By Robert Whitelaw, M. A, , 
Assistant Master in Rugby School : late 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Crown 8vo., 8j. 6d. 

Tyrrell.— Translations into Greek 
AND Latin Verse. Edited by R. Y. 
Tyrrell. 8vo., 6j. 

Virgil.— The/Eneid ofVirgil. Trans- 
lated into English Verse by John Con- 
ington. Crown 8vo. , 6s. 

The Poems of Virgil. Translated 
into English Prose by John Coning- 
TON. Crown 8vo., 6j. 

The A£neid of Virgil, freely translated 
into English Blank Verse. By W. J. 
Thornhill. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

The .^neid of Virgil. Books I. to 
VI. Translated into English Verse 
by James Rhoades. Crown 8vo., 
5-y. 

Wilkins.— The GRowTifflOFTiiE Hom- 
eric Poems. By G. Wilkins. 8vo. 65. 


Poetry and 

Acworth.— Ballads of the Marat- 
HAS. Rendered into English Verse from 
the Marathi Originals. By Harry 
Arbuthnot Acworth. 8x0,5^. 

Allingham.— Works by William 
All INCH am. 

Blackberries. Imperial i6mo., 6s. 

Irish Songs and Poems. With Fron- 
tispiece of the Waterfall of Asaroe. 
Fcp. 8vo., 6s. 

Laurence Bloomfield. With Por- 
trait of the Author. Fcp. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


the Drama. 

Allingham. — Works by William 

Alli no h a M — con f hi ued . 

Flower Pieces; Day and Night 
Songs; Ballads. With 2 Designs 
by D. G. Rossetti. Fcp. 8 vo, , 6.\. ; 
large paper edition, t2s. 

Life and Phantasy : with Frontjs- 
piece by Sir J. K. Millals, Bart., 
and Design by ARTHUR HUGHES. 
Fcp. 8vo. , 6s . ; large paper edition, 12s . 

Thought and Word, and Ashby 
Manor ; a Play. Fcp. 8vo., 6 j. ; large 
paper edition, i2J. 

Sc^s of the above 6 vols. may he had in 
uniform half-parchment binding, price 305. 
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Poetry and the continued. 


Armstrong. Works by G. F. Savage- 
Armstrong. 

Poems: Lyrical and Dramatic. Fcp. 
8vo., 6 j. 

King Saul. (The Tragedy of Israel, 
Part I.) Fcp. 8vo. 5J. 

King David. (Tlie Tragedy of Israel, 
Part II.) Fcp. 8vo. , 6s. 

King .Solomon. (The Tr.agcdy of 
Israel, I’art III.) Fcp. 8vo., 6s. 
Ugone; a Tragedy. Fcp. 8vo., 6s. 

A Garland from Greece: Poems. 
Fcp. 8vo. , 7s. 6(i. 

Stories of Wicklow: Poem.s. Fcp. 
8vo., js. 6d. 

Mephistophelks in Broadcloth: a 
Satire. Fcp. 8vo. , 4s . 

One in the Infinite: a Poem. Cr. 
8vo., ys. 6d. 

Armstrong.-— The Poetical Works 
OF Edmund J. Armstrong. Fcp. 
8vo., 5J. 

Arnold.— Works by Sir Edwin Arnold, 
K.C.I.E. 

The Lk'tHT of the World: or, the 
Great Consummation. Cr. 8vo., yj. 6d. 
net. 

The Tenth Muse, and other 
Poems. Crown 8vo., 5^. net. 
Potiphar’s Wife, and other Poems. 

Crown 8vo. , 55. net. 

Adzuma : or, the Japanese Wife. A 
Play. Crown 8vo. , 6 j. 6d. net. 
Beesly.— Ballads, and other Vek.se. 

By A. H. Ceesi.y. Fcp. 8vo., 5s. 

Bell. -Chamber Comedies: a Collec- 
tion of Plays and Monologues for the 
Drawing Room. By Mrs. Hugh 
Beli-. Crown 8vo., 6s. 
Carmichael.— Poems. By Jennings 
Carmichael (Mrs. Francis Mullis). 
Crown 8 VO, 6s. net. 

Cochrane.— Works by Alfred Coch- 
rane. 

The Kestrel’s Nest, and other Verses. 
Fcp. 8vo. , 3r. 6d. 

Leviore Plectko : Occasional Verses, 
Fcp. 8vo., 3^. 6d. 

Florian.— The Fables of Flokian. 
*■ Done into English Verse by Sir Philip 
Peering, Bart. Crown 8vo,, 3J. 6 d. 
Goethe. 

Faust, Part I., the German Text, with 
Introduction and Notes. By Albert 
M. Selss, PI1.D., M.A. Cr. 8vo., $s. 
Fau.st. IVanslated, with Notes. By 
T. E. Webb. 8vo., 12s. 6d. 


Gurney.— Day Dreams: Poems. By 
Rev. Alfred Gurney. M.A. Crown 
8vo, 3.L 6d. 

Ingelow.— Works by Jean Ingelow 
Poetical Works, avols. Fcp. 8vo., 
12s. 

Lyrical and Other Poems. Selected 
from the Writings of JeaN Ingelow. 
Fcp. 8vo., 2 S. 6d. ; cloth plain, 3^ 
cloth gilt, 

Kendall.— Songs from Dreamland. 
By May Kendall. Fcp. 8vo.. 5^ net. 

Lang. — Works by Andrew Lang. 

Ban and ARRifeRE Ban. A Rally ot 
Fugitive Rhymes Fcp. 8vo. , 5J. 
net. 

Grass of Parnassus. Fcp. 8vo., 

2S. 6d. net. 

Ballads of Books. Edited bv 
Andrew Lang. I-'cp. 8vo., 6s. 

The Blue Poetry Book. Edited by 
Andrew Lang. With 12 Plates and 
88 Illustrations in the 'Pext by H, J. 
Ford and Lancelot Speed. Crown 
8vo., 6s. 

Special Edition^ printed on Indian 
paper. With Notes, but without 
Illustrations. Crown Bvo., js. 67. 

Lecky.— Poems. By W. E. H. I.kckv. 
Fcp. 8vo,, ss . 

Peek. — Works by Hedley Peek 
(Frank Leyton). 

Skeleton Leaves : Poems. With a 
Dedicatory Poem to the late Hon. 
Roden Noel. Fcp. 8vo., 2 s. 67. net. 
The Shadows of the Lake, and 
other Poems. Fcp. 8vo., 2 s. 6d. net. 

Lytton. — Works by The Earl of 
Lytton (Owen Meredith). 

Mar ah. Fcp. 8vo., 6s. 67. 

King Poppy: a Fantasia. With i 
Plate and Design on Title-Page by 
Sir Ed. Burne-Jones, A. R. A. Crown 
8vo., loj. 67. 

The Wanderer. Cr. 8vo. , loj. 6d. 
Lucile. Crown 8vo., loj. 67. 
Selected Poems. Cr. 8vo., iol 67. 
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Macaulay.— Lays of Ancient Rome, 
&c. By Lord Macaulay. 

Illustrated by G. SCHARF. Fcp. 410., 
10 s. 6d. 

Bijou Edition. 

i8mo., 2s. 6</., gilt top. 

Popular EMition. 

Fcp. 4to., 6d. sewed, u. cloth. 
Illustrated by J. R. Weguelin. Crown 
8vo., y. 6d. 

Annotated Edition. Fcp. 8vo., is . 

sewed, is. 6d. cloth. 

Murray.— ( Robert F. ), Author of ‘ The 
Scarlet Gown*. His Poems, with a 
Memoir by Andrew Lang. Fcp. 8vo., 
net. 

Nesbit.— Lays and Legends. By E. 
Nesbit (Mrs. Hubert Bland). First 
Series. Crown 8vo., 3^. 6d. Second 
Series, with Portrait. Crown 8vo., y. 

Piatt.— Works by SARAH Piatt. 
Poems. With portrait of the Author. 

2 vols. Crown 8vo. , lojr. 

An Enchanted Castle, and other 
Poems: Pictures, Portraits and People 
in I Inland. Crown 8vo. , 3.^. 6^/. 


Piatt.— Works by John James Piatt. 

Idyls and Lyrics of the Ohio 
Valley. Crown 8vo. , y . 

Little New World Idyls. Cr. 8vo., 


Rhoades.— Teresa and Other 

Poems. By James Rhoades. Crown 
8vo., 3J. 6d. 

Riley.— Works by James Whitcomb 
Riley. 

Old Fashioned Roses : Poems. 
i2mo., SL 

Poems Here at Home. Fcap. 8vo., 
6s. net. 

Shakespeare.— Bowdler’s Family 
Shakespeare. With 36 Woodcuts. 
I vol. 8vo., 14J. Or in 6 vols. Fcp. 
8vo., 21S. 

The Shakespeare Birthday Book. 
By Mary F. Dunbar. 32010., u. 6d. 

I Sturgis.— A Book of Song. By Julian 
' Sturgis. i6mo., 5J. 


Works of Fiction, Humour, &o. 


Alden.— Among the Freaks. By W. 
L. Alden. With 55 Illustrations by J. 
F. Sullivan and" Florence K. Up- 
ton. Crown 8 VO, 3.^. 6d. 

Anstey. — Works by F. Anstky, Author 
of ‘ Vice Versa 

The Black Poodle, and other Stories. 

Crown 8vo., 2s. boards, 2s. 6d. cloth. 
Voces Populi. Reprinted from 
' Punch '. First Series. With 20 
Illustrations by J. Bernard Part- 
ridge. Cr. 8vo., y. 6d. 

The Travelling Companions. Re- 
printed from ' Punch '. With 25 Ulus, 
byj. B. Partridge. Post 410., 5^. 
The Man from Blankley’s : a Story 
in Scenes, and other Sketches. With 
24 Illustrations by J. Bernard Part- 
ridge. Fcp. 4to.,6j, 

Arnold.— The Story of Ulla, and 
other Tales. By Edwin Lester Ar- 
nold. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

Astor.— A Journey in Other Worlds. 
a Romance of the Future. By John 
Jacob Astor. With 10 Illustrations. 
Cr. 8vo., 6s. 


Baker.— By the Western Sea. By 
James Baker, Author of 'John Westa- 
colt*. Crown 8vo., 3J. 6d. 
Beaconsfield.— Works by the Earl of 
Beaconsfif.ld. 

Novels and Tales. Cheap Edition. 
Complete in II vols. Cr. 8vo., i^. 6d. 
each. 

Vivian Grey. Henrietta Temple. 

TheYoungL)uke,&c. | Vcnctia. Tancred. 
Alroy, Ixion, &c. j Coningsby. Sybil. 
Contarini Fleming, 1 Lothair. Endymion. 
&c. I 

Novels and Tales. The Hughenden 
Edition. With 2 Portraits and ii 
Vignettes, ii vols. Cr. 8vo., 42J. 
Boulton. — Josephine Crewe. By 
' Helen M. Boulton. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 
Carmichael.— Poems. By Jennings 
Carmichael (Mrs. Francis Mullt.s). 
Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 

Clegg.— David’s Loom : a Story ot 
Rochdale life in the early years of the 
Nineteenth Century. By John Traf- 
j FORD CLEGG..y Crown 8vo. 2 S. 6d. 
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Works of Fiction, Humour, &c. — continued. 


Deland.— Philip and his Wife. By 
Margaret Deland, Author of ‘John 
Ward'. Cr. 8vo. , 

Dougall.-— Works by L. Dougall. 
Beggars At.l. Crown 8vo., 3J. 6 d. 
What Necessity Knows. Crown 
8vo., 6s. 

Doyle. — Works by A. Conan Doyle. 
Micah Clarke : a Tale of Monmouth’s 
Rebellion. With to Illustrations. 
Or. 8 VO., 3.f. 6d. 

The Captain of the Polestar, and 
other Tales. Cr. 8vo., 3J. 6d. 

The Refugees: a Tale of the Hugue- 
nots. With 25 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo. , 3.r. 6d. 

The Siark-Munro Letters. Cr. 
8vo. , 

Farrar. — Works by F. W. Farrar, 
Dean of Canterbury. 

DARKNE.SS AND Dawn ; or, Scencs in 
the Days of Nero. An Historic Tale. 
O. 8vo. , js. 6d. 

(i.XTHKKiNG Ci.ouDS : a Talc of the 
Days of St. Chrysostom. 2 vols. 
8 VO, 28s. 

Froude.-TnE 'I wo Chiefs of Dun- 
hoy ; an Iri.sh Romance of the I-.ast 
Century. ByJ. A, Fkoude. Cr. 8vo., 

S-T. 6d. 

Fowler.— The Young Pretenders. 
A Story of Child Life. By Edith H. 
Fowler. With 12 Illustrations by 
Philh* Burne-Jone.s, Crown 8vo., 6s. 
Gerard.— An Arranged Marriage. 

By Dorothea Gek.a.rd. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 
Gilkes. — The 'I’hing That Hath 
Been: or, a Youn^ Man’s Mistake. By 
A. H. Gilkes, M.A. Crown 8vo., 6s. 
Haggard. — Works by H. Rider Hag- 
gard. 

.She, 32 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., y. 6d. 
All.vn Qu ATKRMAIN. With 31 Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo., 2S. 6d. 
Maiwa’s Revenge. Crown 8vo., is. 

Ijoards ; ij'. 6d. cloth. 

Coi.oNEL Quaritch, V.C. Cr. 8vo., 
3,r. 6if. 

Cleopatra. With 29 Illustrations 
Crown 8vo. , 3J. 6d. 
t nEATRic;E. Cr. 8vo., 3J. 6d. 

IMtic Brighteyes. With 51 Illustr^ 
tions. Cr. 8vo., 35. 6t/. 

Heart of the World. With 15 
Illustrations, Crown 8vo., 6s. 

Joan Haste. With 20 Illustrations. 
Cr. 8vo., 6s. 

The People of the Mist. With 16 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. , 6s. 
Montezuma’s DAUctirER. With 24 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 3J. 6d. | 


Haggard.— Works by H. Rider Hag- 
gar D — con fin ued. 

Nada the Lily. With 23 Illustra- 
tions. Cr. 8vo., 3/. 6d. 

Allan’s Wife. With 34 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. , 35. 6d. 

The Witch’s Head. With 16 Ulus 
trations. Crown 8vo,, 3J. 6d. 

Mr. Mkeson's Will. With 16 Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo., y. 6d. 

Dawn. With 16 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo., y. 6d. 

Haggard and Lang.— T he World s 
Desire. By H. Rider Haggard and 
Andrew Lang. With 27 Illustrations 
by M. Greiffeniiagen. Cr. 8vo. , 3L 6d. 
Harte. — In the Carquinkz Wood.s, 
and other Stories. By Brkt HarTE. 
Cr. 8 VO., 3J, 6d. 

Horn ung.— T he Unbidden (iuEsr. 

By E. W. Hornung. Cr. 8vo., 3L 67. 
Jewett.— T he Life of Nanc:y, and 
Other Storie.s. By Sarah Orne 
J E wktt. (. ■ t own 8 vo. , 6s. 

Lang.— A Monk of Fife : a Romance 
of the Days of Jeanne D’.Nrc. By 
Andrew T.ang. With Illustrations 
and Initial Letters by Sklwyn Image. 
Crown 8 VO, 6s. 

Lemon.~MATTUEw Fukth. By Ida 
Lemon. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

Lyall. —Works by Edna LyaLL. 

The Autobiography of a Slander. 

Fcp. 8vo., iL sewed. 

Presentation Edition. With 20 Illus- 
trations. Cr. 8vo. , 2 S. 6d. net. 
Doreen : The Story of a Singer. Cr. 
8vo., 6s. 

Matthews. — IIis Father’.s Son : a 
Novel of the New York .Stock Ex- 
change. By Brandi;r Matihevv.s. 
With Ulus. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 

Melville. — Works by G. J. Whyte 
Melville. 

The Gladiators. Holmby House. 

The Interpreter. Kate Coventry, 

Good for Nothing. Digby Grand. 

The Queen’s Maries. General Bounce. 

Cr. 8vo. , iL 6d. each. 

Oliphant. — Works by Mrs. Oliphant. 
Old Mr, Tredgold. Cr. 8vo., 6f. 
Madam, Cr. 8vo. , u. 6d. 

In Trust. Cr. 8vo., tj. 67. 

Payn. — Works by James Payn. 

The r.ucK OF the Darrei-l-s. Cr. 
8vo. , IS. 67. 

Thicker than Water. Cr. 8vo., 
IS. 67, 
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Works of Fiction, Humour, ^z.—co7itinued. 


Phillipps-Wolley.— Snap: a T.esend 
of the T^onc Mountain. By C. Phil- 
l.iFPS-WoLLEY. With 13 Illustrations 
by H, G. WiLLlNK. Cr. 8vo., 3^. 6rf. 

Prince.~THi£ Story of Christine 
Rochf.fort. By Hklen Choate 
Prince. Crown 8vo., 6.f. 
Quintana.— The Cid Campeador: 
an Historical Romance. By D. 
Antonio de Trurba y la Quintana. 
Translated from ihe Spanish by Henry 
J. Gill, M.A., T.C. D. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Rhoscomyl.— Works by Owen Rhos- 

COMYL. 

The Jewel of Ynys Galon. Crown 
8vo. , 65. 

Batti.ement ano Tower; a Romance. 
Crown 8vo., 6j. 

Robe r t S on . - N U G G ET.S I N T1 1 K D E V 1 l’s 
Punch Bowl, and other Australian 
Tales. By Andrew Robertson. Cr. 
8vo., 3J. 61/. 

Sewell. — Works by Elizabeth M. 
Sewell. 

A Glimpse of the World, Amy Herbert. 
Laneton Parsonage. Clevc Hall. 

Margaret Percival. Gertrude. 

Katharine Ashton. Home I^ife. 

'J'he Earl’s Daughter. After I.ife. 

The Experience of Life. Ursula. Ivors. 
Cr. 8vo,, I r. 6d. each cloth plain. 2S. 6d. 
each cloth extra, gilt edges. 
Stevenson. — Works by Robert Louis 
Steven.son. 

Strange Case of Dr. Jekyll and 
Mr. Hyde. Fep, 8vo., is. sewed, 
ij. 6d. idoih. 

The Strange C.'ase of Dr. Jekyll 
AND Mr, Hyde ; with Other Fables. 
Crown 8vo., 65. net. 

The Dynamiter. Cr. 8vo., y. 6d. 

Stevenson and Osbourne.— The 
Wrong Box. By Robert Louis Ste- 
venson and Lloyd Osbourne. Cr. 
8vo, , 3J. 6d. 

Suttner. — Lay Down Your Arms 
Die I f 'affen Nieder: The Autobiography 
of Maltha 'I'iHing. By Bertha von 
Suttner. Translated by T. Holmes, 
Cr. 8vo. , IS. 6d. 


Trollope. — Works by Anthony Trol- 
1.0PE. 

The Warden. Cr. 8vo., is. 6d. 
Barciiester Towers. Cr. 8vo. , is. 6d. 

TRUE, A, RELATION OF the 
Travels and Perilous Adven- 
tures OP Mathew Dudgeon, Gentle- 
man : Wherein is truly set down the 
Manner of his Taking, the Long Tmie 
of his Slavery in Algiers, and Means of 
his Delivery, Written by Himself, and 
now for the first time printed Cr. 8vo., 5.L 

Walford.— Works by L. B. Walford. 
Mr. Smith : a Part of his Life. Crown 
8vo. , 2s. 6d. 

The Baby’s (iKANDMOTiiEU. Crown 
8vo., 2s. 6d 

Cousins. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
Troublesome Daughters. Crown 
8vo. , 2s. 6d. 

Pauline. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Dick Neiherby. Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. 
The History of a Week, Crowm 
8vo, 2s. 6d, 

A Stiff-necked Generation. Crown 
8vo. 2s. 6d, 

Nan, and other Stories. Cr. 8vo., 2s. 6d. 
The Mischief of Monica, Crown 
8 vo, , 2s. 6d. 

The One Good Guest. Cr. 8vo. 25. 6d. 

' Ploughed,' and other Stories. Crown 
8vo., 6s. 

The Matchmaker. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 

West. — Works by B. B. West. 
Half-Hours with the Mili.iqn- 
AIRES : Showing how rftuch harder it 
is to spend a million than to make it. 
Cr. 8vo. . 6s. 

Sir Simon Vandekpetter, and Mind- 
ing HIS Ancestors, Two Reforma- 
tions. Crown 8vo. , y. 

A Financial Atonement. Cr.8vo.,6.r. 

Weyman. — Works by S. J. Wkyman. 
The House of the Wolf. Cr. 8vo., 
3.f. 6d. 

AGentlemanof France. Cr. 8vo., 6.r. 
The Red Cockade. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 


Popular Science (Natural History, &c.). 

Butler.— Our Household Insects. 1 Purneaux.— Works by W. Furneaux. 


An Account of the Insect- Pests found 
in Dwelling-Houses. By Edward A. 
Butler, B.A., B.Sc. (Lend,). With 
113 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 35. 6t/. 

Clodd.— A Primer of Evolution; 
being a Popular Abridged Edition of 
‘ The Story of Creation ’. By Edward 
Clodd. With Ulus, Fcp. 8vo., IS. 6d. 


Butterflies and Moths (British). 
With 12 coloured Plates and 2.^1 
Illustrations in the Text. Crown 8vo.. 
12S. 6d. 

The Outdoor Wori.d ; or, The Young 
Collector’^ Handbook. With 18 
Plates, 10 of which are coloured, 
and 549 Illustrations in the Text 
Crown 8 VO., 7s. 6d. 
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Popular Science (Natural History, &o.)* 


Graham.— Country Pastimes for 
Bovs. By P. Anderson Graham. 
Wjlh numerous Illustrations from Draw- 
ings and Photographs. Crown 8vo. , 6 j. 

Hartwig. — Works by Dr. George 

ART WIG. 

The Sea and its Living Wonders. 
With 12 Plates and 303 Woodcuts. 
8vo., 7J. net. 

The I ropical World. With 8 Plates 
and 172 Woodcuts. 8vo. , yr. net. 

The Polar World. With 3 Maps, 8 
Plates and 85 Woodcuts. 8vo. , net. 

The Subterranean Wori.d. With 
3 Mapsand 80 Woodcuts. 8vo.,7i. net. 
The Aerial World. With Map. 8 
Plates and 60 Woodcuts. 8vo. , yr net. 

Hayward.— Bird Notes. By the late 
Iane Mary Hayward, Edited by 
Emma Hubbard. With Frontispiece 
and 15 Illustrations by G, E. Lodge. 
Cr. 8vo. , 6j. 

Helmholtz.— Popular Lectures on 
Scientific Subjects. By Hermann 
VON Helmholtz. With 68 Woodcuts. 
9 vols. Crown 8vo., ss. bd. each. 

Hudson. — British Birds. By W. 
H. Hudson, C.M.Z.S. With a Chap- 
ter on Structure and Classification by 
Frank E. IiIkddakd. F. R.S. With 17 
Plates (8 of which are Coloured), and 
over 100 Illustrations in the le.xt. 
Crown 8 VO., 123. 6d. 

Proctor.— Works by Richard A. 
Proctor. 

Light Science for Leisure Hours. 
Familiar Essays on Scientific Subjects. 
3 vols. Crown 8vo., 53. each. 

Chance and Luck: a Discus.sion of 
the Laws of Luck, Coincidence, 
Wagers, Lotteries and the Fallacies 
of Gambling, &c. Cr. 8vo., 2J. 
• boards, 23. 6d. cloth. 

Rough Ways made Smooth. Fami- 
liar Essays on Scientific Subjects. 
Silver Library Edition. Cr. 8vo. , y. bd. 

Pleasant Ways in Science. Cr. 
8vo., 53. Silver Library Edition. 
Crown 8vo. , 33. bd. 


Proctor. — Works by Richard A. 
Proctor — continued. 

The Great Pyramid, Observatory, 
Tomb and Temple. With Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo., 53. 

Nature Studies. By R. A. Proctor, 
Grant Allen, A. Wilson, T. 
Foster and E. Clodd. Crown 
8vo., 53. Sil. Lib. Ed. Cr.8vo., 33. bd. 

Leisure Reading.s, Pv R. A. Proc- 
tor, E. Clodd, A. Wilson, T. 
P'osTER, and A. C. Ranyakd. Cr, 
8vo., 33. bd. 


Stanley.— A Familiar History op 

Birds. By K. Stanley, D.D., for- 
merly Bishop of Norwich. With Illus- 
trations. Cr. 8vo,, 33. bd. 

Wood.— Works by the Rev. J. G. Wood. 

Homes without Hands : a Descrip- 
tion of the Habitation of Animals, 
classed according to the Principle of 
Construction. With 140 Illustrations. 
8vo. , 73. net. 

Insects at Home ; a Popular Account 
of British Insects, their Structure, 
Habits and Transformations. With 
700 Illustrations. 8vo., 73. net. 

Insects Abroad : a Popular Account 
of Foreign Insects, their Structure, 
Habits and Transformations. With 
600 Illustrations. 8vo. , 73. net. 

Bible Animals: a Description of 
every Living Creature mentioned in 
the Scriptures. With 112 Illustra- 
tions. 8vo., 73. net. 

Petland Revisited. With 33 Illus- 
trations. Cr. 8vo., 33. bd. 

Out of Doors; a Selection of Origi- 
nal Articles on Practical Natural 
History. With ii Illustrations. Cr. 
8vo., y. bd. 

Strange Dwellings; a Description 
of the Habitations of Animals, 
abridged from ■ Homes without 
Hands ’. With 60 Illustrations. Cr. 
8vo., 33. bd. 
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Works of 

Ijongmans* Gazetteer of the 

World. Edited by George G. Chis- 
holm, M.A., B.Sc., Fellow of the Royal 

Geographical and Statistical Societies. 

Imp. 8vo. £,'x 2j. cloth, lar. 6d. 

half-morocco. 

Maunder’s (Samuel) Treasuries. 

Biographical Treasury. With Sup- 
plement brought down to 1889. By 
Rev. James Wood. Fcp. 8vo., 6 l 

Treasury of Natural History: or, 
Popular Dictionary of Zoology. With 
900 Woodcuts. Fcp. 8 VO., 6r. 

Treasury of Geography, Physical, 
Historical, Descriptive, and Political. 
With 7 Maps and 16 Plates. Fcp. 
8vo. , 6 j. 

The Treasury of Bible Know- 
LEDGh;. By the Rev. J. AVRE, M.A. 
With 5 Maps, 15 Plates, and 300 
Woodcuts. Fcp. 8vo. , 6s. 

Historical Treasury: Outlines of 
Universal History, Separate Histories 
of all Nations. Fcp. 8vo, , 6s. 

Children 

Bird.— Works by Robert Bird. 

Joseph the Dreamer, Cr. 8vo., 5^. 

Jesus, The Carpenter ok Nazareth. 
Crown 8vo, 5^. 

To be had also in Two Parts, 2J. 6d. 
each. 

Part. I.— Galilee and the Lake of 
Gennesaret. 

Part 1 1 . —Jerusalem and the Pkr.-ea. 

A Child’s Religion. Crown 8vo., 2^. 

Crake. — Works by Rev. A. D. Cr.\ke. 

Edwy the Fair ; or, the First Chro- 
nicleofA£sccndunc. Crown 8vo,,2J.6i/. 

Alfgarthe Dane: or,the Second Chro- 
nicle of ./Escendune, Cr , 8vo. , 2j. 6d. 

The Rival Heirs: being the Third 
and Last Chronicle of yEscendune. 
Cr. 8vo, , 2r. 6d. 

The House of Wai.derne. A Tale 
of the Cloister and the Forest in the 
Days of the Barons' Wars. Crown 
8vo. , 2j. 6d. 

Brian Fitz-Count. A Story of Wal-' 
lingford Castle and Dorchester Abbey. 
Cr. 8vo., 2J. 6d. 

Lang.— Works edited by Andrew Lang. 

The Blue Fairy Book. With 138 
Illu.strations. Crown 8vo., 6j. 

The Red Fairy Book. With 100 
Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 

The Green Fairy Book. With 101 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

The Yellow Fairy Book. With 104 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

The Blue Poetry Book. With 100 


Reference. 

Maunder’s (Samuel) Treasuries 

— continued. 

Treasury of Knowledge and 
Library of Reference. Com- 
prising an English Dictionary and 
Grammar, Universal Gazeteer, Classi- 
cal Dictionary, Chronology, Law 
Dictionary, &c. Fcp. 8 vo., 6s. • 

Scientific and Literary Treasury. 
Fcp. 8 vo., 6s. 

The Treasury of Botany. ’Edited 
by J. Lindley, F.R.S., and T. 
Moore, F.L.S. With 274 Wood- 
cuts and 20 Steel Plates. 2 vols. 
Fcp. 8 VO., I 2 J. 

Boget.-THESAURUS of EnglishWords 
and Phrases. Classified and Ar- 
ranged so as to Facilitate the Expression 
of Ideas and as.sist in Literary Composi- 
tion. By Peter Mark Roget, M.D., 
F.R.S. Crown 8 vo,, lor. 6d. 
Willieh.— Popular Tables for giving 
information for ascertaining the value oi 
Lifehold, I.,easehold, and Church Pro- 
perty, the Public Funds, &c. By 
Chari.ks M. Willich. Edited by H. 
Bence {ones. Crown 8 vo., lor. 6d. 

s Books. 

Lang. — Works edited by Andrew Lang 

— confin ucd. 

The Blue Poetry Book. School 
Edition, without Illustrations. Fcp. • 
8 vo. , IS. 6d. 

The True Story Book. With 66 
Illustrations. Crown 8 ^ 0 ., 6s. 

The Red True Story Book. With 
too Illustrations. Crown 8 vo. , 6s. 
Meade. — Works by L. T. Meade. • 

Daddy’s Boy. Illustrated. (irown 

8 vo., 35 . 6d. 

Deb and the Duchess. Illustraied, 
Crown 8 vo., 31 . 6d. 

The Beresford Prize. Crown 8 vo., 
y. 6d. 

I House of Surprises. Crown 8vo. 
31. 6d. 

Molesworth. — Works by Mrs. Moles- 

WOKTH. 

SiLVRRTHORNS. lUusimted. Cr. 8 vo., 5 r. 
Neighbours. Ulus. Crown 8 vo., 2 J. (>/. 
Stevenson. — A Child’s Gakde.n of 
Verses. By Robert Louis Stevenson. 
Small fcp. 8 vo., 5 J. 

Upton.— The Adventures of Two 
Dutch Dolls and a 'Golliwogg'. 
Illustrated V)y Florence K. Upton, 
with Words by Bertha Upton. With 
31 Coloured Plates and numerous Illus- 
trations in tin Text. Oblong 4 I 0 ., 6s. 
Wordsworth.— The Snow Garden, 
and other Fairy Tales for Children. By 
Elizabeth Wordsworth. With Il- 
lustrations by Trevor H/»ddon. Cr. » 
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Longmans’ Series of Books for Girls 

Crown 8vo., price 7.s. 6d. each 


OVU.f |J 

A'lELiER (I'HE) Du Lys: or an Art 
Student in the Reign of Terror. 

By 'I'he sami; Author. 
Mademoiselle Mori. ! A Chi d of the Revolu- 
That Child. j tion. 

Under a Cloud. i Hester’s Ventnre. 

The Fiddler of In the Olden Tune. 
Luj^au. The YoiingerSister. 


Neighbours. By Mrs. Molesworth. 
Very Young ; and Quite Another 
Story. By Jean Ingelow. 

Can this be Love? By Louis A. Parr. 
Keiih Dek.amoke. By the Author of 
‘ Miss Molly ’. 

Sidney. By Margaret Deland. 


The Third Mi.s.s St. Quentin. By 
Mrs. Molesworth. 

The Palace in the Garden. Illus- 
trated. By Mrs. MOI.KSWORTII. 

Atherstone Priory. By L. N. Comyn. 
The Story ov a Spring Morning, &c. 
By Mrs. Molesworth. Illustrated. 


La.st Words to Girls on Life at 
School and After Sciiooi.. By 
Mrs. W. Grey. 


Stray Thoughts for Girls. By 
Lucy II. M. Soulsby. i6mo., 
i.r. 6i/. net. 


The Silver 

Crown 8vo. 3^. 6t 

Arnold's (Sir Edwin) Seas and Lands. 
With 71 Illustrations. 3L 61/. 

Bagehot’s (W.) Biographical Studies. 

3.r. 6(t. 

Bagehot's(W.) Economic Studies. 3.^. 6 ( 1 . 

Bagehot’s (W.) Literary Studies. 3 
vols. 3.y. 6ci. each. With Portrait. 

Baker's (Sir S. W.) Eight Years In 
Ceylon. With 6 Illustrations. ss.6d. 

Baker's (Sir S. W.) Rifle and Hound in 
Ceylon. With 6 Illustrations. 35.61/. 

Baring-Gould's(Rev. S.) Curious Myths 
of the Middle Ages. 35. 6</. 

Baring-Gould's (Rev. S.) Origin and 
Development of Religious Belief. 2 
vols. 35. 6(i. each. 

Becker’s(Prof.) Callus: or, Roman Scenes 
in the Time of Augastus. Ulus. 3.1. 6(/. 

Becker’s (Prof.) Chariclest or, Illustra- 
tions of the Private Life of the Ancient 
Greeks. Illustrated. 35. 61/. 

Bent’s (J. T.) The Ruined Cities of Ma- 
shoanland: being a Recortl of E.x- 
cavaiion and Exploration in 1891. 
With 117 Illustrations. 3.^. 

Brasaey's (Lady) A Voyage In the* Sun- 
beam ’. With 66 Pilustration.s. 3,9. 6</. 

Butler’s (Edward A.) Our Household 
Insects: an Account of the Insect- 
Pests found in Dwelling-Houses. 
With 7 Plates and 113 Illustrations in 
the Text. 

Clodd’s (E.) Story of Creation : a Plain 
Account of Evolution. With 77 Ulus- |' 
trations. 35. 6 d. 1 

Conybeare (Rev. W. J.) and Howson’s ' 
(Very Rev. J. S.) Life and Epistles of 
St. Paul. 46 Illustrations. 35. Gif. 

Dougall’s(L.) Beggars All ; a Novel. y.6d. 

Doyle’s (A. Conan) Micah Clarke : a Tale 
of Monmouth’s Rebellion. 10 Ulus. 
35. 6d. 

Doyle’s (A. Conan) The Captain of the 
Polestar, and other I’alcs. 35. 6d. 

Doyle’s (A. Conan) The Refugees : A 
Tale 6 f The Huguenots. With 


Library. 

EACH Volume. 

Froude's(J. A.) Short Studies on Great 
Subjects. 4 vols. 35. 6d. each. 
Froude’s ( J. A.) Ceesar : a Sketch. 35. 6d. 
Froude’s (J. A.) Thomas Carlyle a 
History of his Life. 

1795-1835. 2 vols. 75. 

1834-1881. 2 vols. 75. 

Froude's ( J. A.) The Two Chiefs of Dun- 
boy: an Irish Romance of the Last 
Century. 35. 6d. 

Froude's (J. A.) The History of England, 

from the Fall of Wolsey to the l.)efeaL 
of the Spanish Armada. 12 vols. 
35, 6d. each. 

Froude’s (J. A.) The English in Ireland 

3 vols. loj. 6d. 

Froude’s (J. A.) The Spanish Story of 
the Armada, and other Essays. 35. 6d. 
Gleig’s (Rev. G. R.) Life of the Duke of 
Wellington. With Portrait. 35. 6d. 
Haggard’s (H. R.) She: A History of 
Adventure. 32 Illustrations. 35. 61/, 
Haggard’s (H. R.) Allan Quatermain. 

With 20 Illustrations. 35. 6d. 
Haggard’s (H. R.) Colonel Quarltch, 
V.C. : a d ale of Country Life. 35. 6^/. 
Haggard’s (H. R.) Cleopatra. With 29 
Full-page Illustrations. 35. 6d. 
Haggard’s (H. R.) Eric Brighteyes. 

With 51 Illustrations. 3.V. Gd. 
Haggard’s (H. R.) Beatrice. 35. Gd. 
Haggard’s (H. R.) Allan’s Wife. With 
34 Illustrations. 35, Gd. 

Haggard's (H. R.) The Witch’s Head. 

With Illustrations. 35. Gd. 

Haggard’s (H. R.) Mr. Meeson’s Will. 

With Illustrations, y. Gd. 

Haggard’s (H. R.) Dawn. With 16 Ulus 
trations. 35. 6 </. 

Haggard’s (H. R.) and Lang’s (A.) The 
World’s Desire. With 27 Ulus. y. 6d. 
Haifdard’s (H. R.) Montezuma’s D^“ 
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The Silver hihmvy~con//ni^ed. 


Haggard’s (H. R.) Nada the LJIy. With 
Illustrations by C. H. M. Kekr. 3^. 6rf. 

Harte’s (Bret) In the Carquinez Woods, 
and other Stories. 35. 6^. 
Helmhoitz’s(Hermannvon)Popular Lec- 
tures on Scientific Subjects. With 68 
Woodcuts. 2 vols. 3J. 6 c/. each. 

Hornung's (E. W.) The Unbidden Guest. 
3s. 6c/. 

Howitt’s (W.) Visits to Remarkable 
Places. 80 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

Jefferies’(R.)The Story of My Heart: My 
Autobiography. With Portrait. 3^. 6d. 

Jefferies’ (R.) Field and Hedgerow. 
With I’ortrait. 3s. 6l/. 

Jefferies’ (R.) Red Deer. 17 lllus. 3s. 6d. 

Jefferies’ (R.) Wood Magic: a Fable. 

3-f. 6d. 

Jefferies’ (R. The Toilers of the Field. 

With Portrait from the Bust in Salis- 
bury Cathedral. 3J. 6d. 

Knight’s(E. F.)The Crui se of the * Alerte’: 
a Search for I rcasure on the Desert 
Island of Trinidad. 2 Maps and 23 
Illustrations. 3.r. 6d. 

Knight's (E. P.) Where Three Empires 
Meet ; a Narrative of Recent 'Travel in 
Kashmir, Western 'Tibet, etc. With 
a Map and 54 Illust. 3,?. 6d. 

Lang’s (A.) Angling Sketches. 20 Ulus. 
3.V. 6d. 

Lang's (A.) Custom and Myth: Studies 
of Early Usage and Belief. 3s. 6d. 

Lang’s (A.) Cock Lane and Common- 
Sense. With a New Preface. 

Lees (J. A.) and Clutterbuck's (W.J.)B.C. 
1887, A Ramble in British Columbia. 
With Maps and 75 Illustrations. 35. 6d. 

Macaulay's (Lord) Essays and Lays of 
Ancient Rome. With Portrait and 
lllustraiions, 3s. 6d. 

Macleod’s (H. D.) The Elements of Bank- 
ing. 3s. 6d. 

Marshman’s (J. C.) Memoirs of Sir Henry 
Havelock. 3,?. 6d. 

Max Muller’s (F.) India, what can It 
teach us? 3.V. 6c/. 

Max Muller’s (F.) Introduction to the 
Science of Religion. 3.^. 6d. 

Merivale’s (Dean) History of the Romans 
under the Empire. 8 vols. 3-f. 6d. ca. 


Mill’s (J. S.) Political Economy. 3f. 6d. 

Mill’s (J. 8.) System of Logic. 3s. 6d. 

Milner’s (Geo.) Country Pleasures. 3 r. 6d. 

Nansen’s (P.) The First Crossing of 
Greenland. With Illustrations and 
a Map. 3.f. 6c/. 

Philllpps-Wolley’s (C.) Snap ; a Legend 
ot the Lone Mountain. With 13 
Illustrations. 3J. 6 (/. 

Proctor’s (R. A.) The Orbs Around Us. 
Essays on the Moon and Planets, 
Meteors and Cornets, the Sun and 
Coloured Pairs of Suns. 3s. 6d. 

Proctor’s (R. A.) The Expanse of Heaven. 
Essays on the UVmdors of the Firma- 
ment. 3s. 6d. 

Proctor’s (R. A.) Other Worlds than 
Ours. 3^. 6d. 

Proctor’s (R. A.) Rough Ways made 
Smooth. 3s. 6d. 

Proctor’s (R. A.) Pleasant Ways in 
Science. 3s. 6d. 

Proctor’s (R. A.) Myths and Marvels 
of Astronomy. 3.), 6d. 

Proctor’s (R. A.) Nature Studies. 3s. 6d. 

Proctor’s (R. A.), Clodd (Edward), &c. 
Leisure Readings. With Illustra- 
tions. 

Rossetti '8 (Maria F.) A Shadow of Dante : 
an Essay towards studying nirn''^»'!f, * 
his World anrl his Pilgrimage. 3s. Od. 

Smith's (R. Bosworth) Carthage and the 
Carthaginians. 3s. 6^4 

Stanley's (Bishop) Familiar History of 
Birds. 160 Illustrations. 3.^.6^/. 

Stevenson (Robert Louls)and Osbourne’s * 
(Lloyd) The Wrong Box. 3.S'. 6./. 

Stevenson (Robt. Louis) and Stevenson’s 
(Fannyvan de Grift) More New Arabian 
Nights. — The Dynamiter. 3'.. bd. 

Weyman's (Stanley J.) The House of 
the Wolf : a Romance. 3'f. 6d. 

Wood’s (Rev. J. G.) Petland Revisited. 
With 33 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

Wood’s (Rev. J. G.) Strange Dwellings. 
With 60 Illustrations. 3>. bd. 

Wood’s (Rev. J. G.) Out of Doors, ii 
Illustrations. 35. 6d. • 


Cookery, Domestic Management, &c. 

Acton.—MoDEKN CooKKUY. By Eli/.a ' De Sails. — \Vorks by Mrs. Dk Sams. 


Acton. With 150 Woodcuts. Fcp. 
8vo. , 4J. 6d. 

Bull.— -Works by Thomas Bum.. M.D. 
Hints to Mothers on the Manage- 
ment OF THEIR Health during 
THE Period of Pregnancy. Fcp. 
8vo., \s. 6d. 

The Maternal Management of 
Children in Health and Disease. 
Fcp. 8vq . t l 6 d. 


Cakes avd Confections X la Mode. 
Fcp. 8vo., i.v. 6 d. 

Dogs: a Manual for Amateurs, Fcp. 
8vo., iJ. 6d. 

Dressed Game and Poultry X la 
Mode. ^cp. 8vo. , xs. 6d. 

DRESSEI) VEfiF-TAULES A I. A MODE, 
Fcp. 8vo., 15 . 6c/. 

Drinks X la Mode. Fcp. 8vo:, u. 6 d. 
Entries X la Mode. Fc^). 8vo. . 1 j. 
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Cookery, Domestio Management, continued. 


De Salis.— Works by Mrs. De Salis 
continued. 

Floral Decorations. Fcp.Svo ,iL6rf. 
Gardening a la Mode. Part I. 
' Vegetables, u. M. \ Part II. Fruits, 

IJ. Of/. 

Nationat. Viands X la Mode. Fcp. 

8vb. , IS. 6d. 

New-laid Eggs : Hints for Amateur 
Poultry Rearers. Fcp. 8vo., is. 6 d. 
Oy.steks X la Mode. Fcp. 8vo., is. 6d. 
Puddings and Pastry a la Mode. 
Fcp. 8vo. , ir. 61^. 

Savouries A la Mode. Fcp. 8vo. .ir. 6 d. 
Soups and Dressed Fish a la Mode. 
Fcp. 8 VO., Tj. 6 d. 

Sweets and Supper Dishes X la 
Mode. Fcp. 8vo., i.t. 6d. 

Tempting Dishes for Small In- 
comes. I'cp. 8vo., i.f. 67 . 

Wrinkles and Notions for Every 
Household, Cr. 8vo., u. 6 d. 


Lear.— Maigre Cookery. By H. L.; 
Sidney Lear. i6mo., 2s. 

Poole.— Cookery for the Diabetic 
By W. H. and Mrs. Poole. With 
Preface by Dr. Pavy. Fcp. 8vo,, 2s. 6d. 

Walker.- -Works by Jane H. Walker, 
L.R.C.P. 

A Handbook for Mothers; being 
Simple Hints to Women on the 
Management of their Health during 
Pregnancy and Confinement, together 
with Plain Directions as to the Care 
of Infants. Cr. 8vo., 2s. 6d. 

A Book for Every Woman. Part i. 
The Management of Children in 
Health and out of Health. Crown 
8vo., 2s. (>d. 


Miscellaneous and Critical Works. 


Allingham.— Varieties in Prose. 
By William Allingham. 3 vols. Cr. 
8vo, i8l (V^ols. I and 2, Rambles, by 
Patricius Walker. Vol. 3, Irish 
Sketehe.s, etc.) 

Armstrong.— Essays and Sketches. 

By Kdmun^J Armstrong. Fcp.8vo.,5i. 
Bagehot.— Literary Stit)IF..s. By 
Walter Bagehot. With Portrait. 
3 vols. Crown 8vo. , 35. 6</. each. 
Baring-Go uld.— C urious Myths of 
THE Middle Ages. By Rev. S, 
Baring-Gould. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 
B attye. — Pictures in Prose of 
Nature, Wild Sport, and Humble 
Life. By Audyn Trevor Battye, 
F. T .. S. , F. Z. S. C.row n 8vo. , 6s. 
Baynes.— Shak I- SPE ARE Studies, and 
Other Essays. By the late Thomas 
Spencer Baynes, LL.B., LL.D. 
With a biographical Preface by Prof. 
Lewis Campbei.l, Crown 8vo., js. 6d. 
Boyd (‘A. K. H. B.’).— Works by 
A. K. H. Boyd, D.D.,”LL.D. 

And see MISCELLANEOUS THEOLO- 
GICAL WORKS, p. 24. 

Autumn Holidays of a Country 
Parson. Crown 8vo., 3J. 6</. 
Commonplace Philosopher. Crown 
8vo. , 3s. 6d. 

Critical Essays of a Country 
Parson. Crown 8vo., 3J. 6d. 

East Coast Days and Memories. 
Crown 8vo., 3L 6d. 


Boyd (‘ A. K. H. B/).-Works by A. 
K. H. Boyd, D. D., LL.D. — continued. 
Landscapes, Churches and Moka 
LITIES. Crown 8vo. , 3.1. 61/. 

Leisure Hours in Town. Crown 
8vo., 3s. bd. 

Lesson s of Middle Age . Cr. 8vo. , 3L 6d 
Our Little Life. Two Scries. Cr. 
8vo. , 3J. bd. each. 

OuK Homely Comedy; andTragedy. 
Crown 8vo. , 3L bd. 

Recreations ok a Country Parson. 
Three Series. Cr. 8vo. , 3^. bd. each. 
Also First Series. Popular Ed. 8vo., bd. 

Butler. — Works by Samuel Butler. 
Erewiion. Cr. 8vo., 5^. 

The Fair Haven. A Work in Defence 
of the Miraculous Element in our 
T.ord’s Ministry. Cr. 8vo. , ys. bd. 
Life and Habit. An Essay after a 
Completer View of Evolution. Cr. 
8vo., ys. bd 

Evolution, Old and New. Cr. 8 vo., 
TOJ. bd. 

Alps and Sanctuaries of Piedmont 
and Canton Ticino. Illustrated. 
Pott 4to. , io.y. bd. 

Luck, or Cunning, as the Main 
Means of Organic Modification ? 
Cr. 8vo., ys. bd. 

Ex VOTO. An Account of the Sacro 
Monte or New Jerusalem at Varallo- 
Sesia. Crown 8vo,, lor. bd. 
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Miscellaneous and Critical continued. 


ilt.— A n Encvcloivkdia ok Arciii- 
:ture. By Jq^EKH Gwilt, F.S.A. 
•straled with more than 1100 Engrav- 
, s on Wood. Revised (1888), with 
.erations and Considerable Additions 
' Wyatt Papworth. 8vo., £2. 12s. 6J. 

xeries. — Works by R. Jekfkkies. 
lELD AND Hedgerow: last Essays. 
With Portrait. Crown 8vo. , y . Ctt . 

;e Storv of My Heart: With 
’ottrait and New Prelace by C. J. 
^ONGMAN. Crown 8vo., 3i. 6 ( t . 

;d Deer. 17 Illusts. Cr. 8vo., 3^. 6 {/. 
IE Toilers of the Field. With 
'ortrait. Crown 8vo., 3^. 6^^ 

OOD Magic. With Frontispiect^ and 
Vignette by E. V. B. Cr. 8vo., 35. bd. 
lOUGHTS FROM THE WRITINGS OK 

Richard Jefferies. Selected by 
H. S. Hoole Waylen. i6mo.,3.»-. bd . 

,nson.~ T he Patentee's Manual; 
rreati.se on the Law and Practice of 
mers Patent. By J. & j. M. John-] 
N, Patent Agents, ike. 8vo. , loi. 6d. 

ig. — \N^orks by .Andrew Lang. 
iTTERS to Dead Authors. Fcp. 
8vo. , 2.‘. bit. net. 

.ETTKKS ON LITERATURE. Fcp. 8vO., 
2J. 6d. net. 

:s and Bookmen. With 19 
Illustrations. I’T-p. 8vo. , 25. 6d. net. 
.D Friends. Fcp. 8vo., 2s. 6d. net. 
JCK Lane and Common Sense. 
Fcp. 8vo., 3J. 6d. 

urie.—HiSTORiCAT. Survey of Pre- 
HKISTIAN FDUCATION. By S. S. 
AURIE, A.M., LL.D. Crown 8vo., i2j. 

>nard. — T he Camel; Its Uses and 
anagement. By Major Arthur Glyn 
iONARD. Royal 8vo., 2ii. net, 

efarren.— Lectures ON Harmony. 
Sir Geo. A. Macfakrfn. 8 vo., 125. 

X Muller.— Works by Max 
uller. 

Di A ; What can it Teach us ? Cr. 
8vo. , 3^. 6d. 

HIPS from a German Workshop. 
Vol. I., Recent Essays and Addresses. 

Cr. 8vo., 6s. 6d. net. 

Vol. 11. , Biographical Essays. Cr. 
8vo., 6s. 6d. net. 

Vol. 111., Essays on Language and 
Literature. Cr. 8vo.. 6s. 6d. net. 
Vol. IV., Essays on Mythology and 
Folk Lore. Crown 8vo , 8j. 6d. 


Milner. — Works by Geokgi*: Milner. 
Country Pleasures: the Chronicle of 
a Yearehietly in a Garden. Cr. 8v6, , 
SS. 6d. 

Studies of Nature on the Coa.st 
OF Arran. W’lth Illustrations by 
W.NoelJoiin.son. Cr.8vo ,‘lr.6u'. nci. 

Poore. — Essays on Rural IlYGrV.NE. 
By George Vivian Poore, M.D., 
F.R.C. P. With 13 lllu.sti Mtions. Cr. 

j 8 VO., 65. 6d. 

Proctor. — Works by R. A PROCTUR. 
Strength and Happiness. With 9 
Illustrations, Crown 8vo., 55. 

Strength: How to get Strong and 
keep Strong, with Chapters on Row- 
ing and Swimming, Fat, Age, and the 
Waist. With9llius. Cr, 8vo, 2j. 

Ricliardson.— -N ation al 1 1 eai.th. 

A Review of Uv' Works of Sir Edwin 
1 Chadwick. K.C.B. By Sir B. W. 
Richard.son, M.D. Cr! 8vo., 4s. 6d. 

Rossetti.— A Shadow of Dante : be- 
ing an Essay toward.s studying Himself, 
his World, and his Pilgrimage. By 
Maria I’RAnck.sca Ro-ssetti. Cr. 
8vo., 105 . 61/. Cheap Edition, 3.f. 6t/. 

SolovyofF.— A Modern Priestess of 
Jsis (Madame BLAVATSKf). Abridged 
and 'IVanslatcd on Behalf of the Society 
for Ibsychical Research from the Russian 
of Vsevolod Sergvkevich Solovykf. 
By Walter Lklvf, Litt. D. With 
Appendices. Crown 8vo. , Cs. 

\ Stevens.— On the Stowage of Ships 
I AND THEIR Cargoes. With Informa- 
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